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ABSTRACT 

This collection of 16 studies examines the wide 
variety of issues surrounding bilingual education and reviews program 
design, evaluation, and classroom strategies. The following chapters 
review the 20-year history of bilingual education and concomitant 
political issues: (1) "Bilingual Education: Issues and Perspectives" 
(A. M. Padilla) ; and (2) "History of Language Minority Education in 
the United States" (M. Malakoff and K. Hakuta) . The following 
chapters provide a generally nontechnical review of the major issues 
involved in conducting research in language education: (3) "Language 
and Cognition in Bilingual Children" (K. Halcuta) ; (4) "Rationales for 
Native Language Instruction: Evidence from Research" (C. E. Snow); 
and (5) "African American Dialects and Schooling: A Review" (K. H. 
Fairchild and S. Edwards-Evans). The following chapters deal with the 
development and evaluation of bilingual programs: (6) "Bilingual 
Immersion Education: Criteria for Program Development" (K. J. 
Lindholm) ; (7) "Development of a Bilingual Education Plan" (C. M. 
Valdez and C. P. Gregoire) ; and (8) "Evaluation of an Elementary 
School Bilingual Immersion Program" (K. J. Lindholm and H. H. 
Fairchild). The following chapters focus on specific guidelines for 
how teachers can accomplish many of the goals outlined in previous 
chapters, with an emphasis on teaching content and language 
simultaneously: (9) "Combining Language and Content for 
Second-Language Students" (D. Christian, G. Spanos, J. Crandall, C. 
Simich-Diidgeon, and K. Willets) ; (10) "Language and Problem Solving: 
Some Examples from Math and Science" (G. Spanos and J. Crandall); 
(11) "Innovative Second-Language Instruction at the University" (M. 
A. Snow and D. M. Brinton) ; (12) "Dialogue Journal Writing: Effective 
Student-Teacher Communication" (J. K. Peyton); (13) "Beginning at the 
Beginning: First-Grade ESL Students Learn to Write" (J. K. Peyton); 
(14) "Cooperative Learning: Instructing Limited-English-Proficient 
Students in Heterogeneous Classes" (E. Jacob and B. Mattson) ; (15) 
"Material Needed for Bilingual Immersion Programs" (K. Willetts and 
D. Christian); and (16) "Innovations in Bilingual Education: 
Contributions from Foreign Language Education" (H. H. Fairchild and 
A. M. Padilla). Each chapter includes a list of references. (FMW) 
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Preface 



The authors of the various chapters in this volume and in its accompanying 
volume were all associated in one way or another with the Center for Lan- 
guage Education and Research (CLEAR) at the University of California at 
Los Angeles at the time this project was planned* All the authors were com- 
mitted to assisting in the development of a language-competent American 
society — that is, a society in which all residents of the United States have a 
realistic opportunity to develop the highest possible degree of proficiency in 
understanding, speaking, reading, and writing English, whether it is their 
mother tongue or a second language. Simultaneously, a language-competent 
American society includes opportunities for English-speaking individuals to 
develop an ability to understand, speak, read, and write a second (foreign) 
language while those who are not native speakers of English should have an 
opportunity to develop proficiency in their mother tongue. 

It was our belief that the development of a language-competent society 
should be accorded our highest educational priority. We felt that researchers 
and practitioners v/ho work within the domain of educational linguistics 
could play an active role in achieving a language-competent society. 

Throughout the world today, there are many more bilingual individuals 
than there are monolingual; and there are many more children who are edu- 
cated via a second language than are educated exclusively via their mother 
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tongue. Thus, in most of the world, bilingualism and innovative approaches 
to education involving the utilization of more than one language constitute 
the status quo — a way of life, a natural experience. The phenomenon of 
bilingualism in most countries is not problematic, and achieving competency 
in more than one language is not particularly onerous or burdensome. Nor is 
participation in bilingual education programs or other innovative language 
education programs particularly novel or different. 

As educators, we have much to teach others concerning the choice and 
sequencing of languages for purposes of initial literacy training and for basic 
instruction. Even more important, we have much to learn from other nations 
concerning the successful implementation of bilingual education in public 
schools. 

In these days of increasing global interdependence, all American residents 
will benefit— personally and socially — if the largest possible number of resi- 
dents can speak, read, write, and understand at least one language in addition 
to English. Language is an important thread that runs, albeit too often with- 
out recognition, through a variety of issues fundamental to national develop- 
ment and to public policy. Educational practice can be improved and social 
equity can be facilitated by applying knowledge gleaned from research con- 
ducted within the domain of the language sciences. 

Innovative instructional programs can and should be designed to encour- 
age the development of second-language skills for as broad a spectrum of 
school-age students as possible. Despite more than a decade of federal and 
state involvement, there continues to be much confusion and disagreement 
concerning the nature and goals of our programs for second-language learn- 
ing. 

Although the approach selected to facilitate the development of bilingual 
skills may vary depending upon local circumstances, it should be possible to 
offer an appropriate language education program for all students. We must 
make a societal commitment to encourage innovative language education 
programs, and we should make a professional commitment to offer our in- 
sights and our professional expertise to articulate appropriate educational 
goals for our children, to help design and implement responsive pedagogical 
programs, and to document and evaluate their relative efficacy. We should be 
able to document the course, causes, and correlates of second-language learn- 
ing and to communicate the findings about the personal and societal benefits 
of bilingualism to others. 

If members of our profession arc to assume strong leadership roles, we 
should be able to assist in the development of a language-competent Ameri- 
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PARTI 



Issues and Perspectives 



Bilingual education has undergone a number of dramatic changes during the 
past 20 years. Its history and concomitant political issues ate reviewed in 
PartL 

Amado Padilla» in "Bilingual Education: Issues and Perspectives** (Chap- 
ter 1), reviews the policy, research, and programmatic debates surrounding 
bilingual education. Noting the strong opposition to bilingual education by 
former Secretary of Education William Bennett, Padilla emphasizes the need 
for bilingual education proponents to develop both a "paradigm** and a "mis- 
sion.** 

Padilla reviews the research controversies concerning bilingual education, 
particularly with respect to the lively debate between Baker and de Kanter 
(1981, 1983) and Willig (1985, 1987). He also notes the importance of bilin- 
gual education in terms of demographic projections for increasing linguistic 
diversity in the United Slates into the foreseeable future. In this respect, he 
identifies a startling revelation: that members of the current "majority** who 
decry their presumed "support** of the poor are likely to be the primary 
"dependents** of the increasing populations of immigrant "minorities** as they 
get older relative to the younger and working immigrant groups. 

By "paradigm,** Padilla underscores the need for developing a "coherent 
tradition** in the development of bilingual education programs, teaching strat- 
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In sum, Part I provides an overview of the history of bilingual education, 
the changing nature of public sentiment and legislative actions, and the con- 
text for evaluating research findings and for supporting the development of 
new pedagogical models. 
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Bilingual Education 

Issues and Perspectives 

AMADO M. PADILLA 



Since the passage of the Bilingual Education Act in 1%8, bilingual education 
has consistently been criticized as a method of instruction for linguistic mi- 
nority children. Perhaps the most severe challenge was spearheaded by Wil- 
liam Bennett during his tenure as Secretary of Education. Bennett's criticism 
was significant because for the first time the attack came from the highest 
education official in the country. The essence of Secretary Bennett's criticism 
of bilingual education was summed in one sentence when he slated, in a 
1985 speech to the Association for a Better New York in New Yoric City, 
"After seventeen years of federal involvement, and after $1.7 billion of fed- 
eral funding, we have no evidence that the children whom we sought to help 
have benefitted" (Bennett, 1988, p. 185). 

The central issue of the debate on bilingual education has been whether 
research supports the educational benefit of the program or whether federal 
monies could be better spent on other educational programs. The strongest 
arguments against bilingual education occurred when Baker and de Kaiiter 
(1981, 1983) concluded that bilingual education evaluation studies showed 
that bilingual education was not effective in meeting the educational needs of 
linguistic minority children (also see Chapter 2, on the history of bilingual 
education, by Malakoff & Hakuta, this volume). 
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The most critical reply to the Bfiker and de Kanter reports came from 
Willig (1985, 1987), who carried out a meta-analysis of many of the same 
studies reviewed in the conventional way by Baker and de Kanter. Willig's 
analysis led her to conclude that bilingual education programs are effective 
in raising the academic achievement (in English) of students requiring bilin- 
gual education. More recently, Willig (1987), in a rebuttal to Baker (1987), 
elaborated upon her earlier study and argued even more convincingly for the 
soundness of her original conclusion. She also identified the numerous meth- 
odological flaws inherent in the Baker and de Kanter (1981, 1983) reports 
that contributed to their erroneous conclusions. 

Despite Willig's analyses, advocates of bilingual education are still strug- 
gling to demonstrate the educational merits of their programs to educators 
and policymakers who would rather eliminate them. At the same time, an- 
other challenge to bilingusl education is coming from the public's perception 
that there is something to fear in bilingual education (Spener, 1988). Specif- 
ically, the "English-only" movement is guided by a philosophy that seeks the 
homogenization of linguistically diverse groups into a population of "En- 
glish-only" speakers. The rationale for the "English-only" movement, as re- 
ported in Spener (1988), is that the United States owes its greatness to its 
ability to incorporate, through its educational system, individuals from all 
nations of the world into a single, amalgamated people. Deviations from the 
process of "Americanization," such as the emergence of ethnic and linguistic 
pride by Hispanics (and other ethnolinguistic groups), are viewed as a threat 
to the "normal order of things" and in need of reform. 

Coming from another direction are other movements to reform education 
(e.g.. National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983). Included in 
these proposed reforms arc recommendations that are especially significant 
for the educational needs of high-risk students. The impact that these reforms 
will have on students from non-English home backgrounds is not at all clear. 

nic policy questions that drove the Baker and de Kanter study are now 
quite moot, as Secada (1987) has so eloquently stated. The policy issues for 
the future should not be aboni ''the effectiveness of bilingual education," and 
such things as kxal control For program flexibility, but about the develop- 
ment of effective instructional programs for limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents. Nor are the policy issues properly focused if the central questions 
concern improved language assessment instruments for the selection of stu- 
dents requiring bilingual education, as Baker (1987) has suggested in his 
rebuttal to Willig (1987). 
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for the fact that these groups will be the least capable of shouldering the 
economic burden suggested by the projected dependency ratios discussed 
above. The social and educational implications of this dilemma arc apparent 
and cannot be cloaked with either pseudopolicy questions (e.g., Is bilingual 
education effective?) or with policy debates (e.g., Is there a better instruc- 
tional approach for linguistic minority students?) that are short-term, narrow, 
and lacking in real solutions for the pressing educational concems that will 
intensify well into the twenty-first century. Viewed from this futuristic per- 
spective, the tables are tumed in terms of who needs whom in our society. 
Whereas it has been traditionally believed that minority groups extract a 
disp oportionate share of the taxpayer dollars for services such as welfare, 
aid to dependent families and children, and so on, we are moving toward an 
era where minority groups will be overly taxed to maintain the standard of 
living of an elderly majority group population whose self-interest and life- 
style generally exclude minority groups. 

In short, debates about bilingual education and equal educational opportu- 
nity cannot remain fixed on Hispanics (or other linguistic minority groups). 
Rather, such debates must be expanded to include economic factors, includ- 
ing dependency ratios, in order to understand the long-range cost of un- 
dereducating linguistic minority children. 

In order to counter its critics, bilingual education needs a radical shift in 
focus. Researchers need to focus their attention on new research questions 
derived from advances in the cognitive sciences, educational technology, and 
foreign language instruction (also see chapters in this volume by C. Snow 
and Spanos & Crandall). Rather than pursuing the timewom question of 
whether "bilingual education works," it is important to ask how> new educa- 
tional technologies can be used in the classroom and how instructional fea- 
tures that make use of cognitive-based theories can be made relevant to bilin- 
gual and foreign language teachers. 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION: 
PARADIGM AND MISSION 



These critical language issues remain largely unstudied because of the 
absence of a meaningful paradigm in bilingual research. A scientific "para- 
digm" orients and guides the thinking about researchable problems, theory, 
methods, and interpretations of data. It is important to review what is meant 
by a paradigm in this context. In Kuhn's (1970) terminology, a paradigm is 
an accepted and shared model where the same rules and standards are exer- 
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cised and from which springs a "paiticular coherent tradition" of research. 
Kuhn (1970» p. 15) warns that, without such a paradigm, 

all of the facts that could possibly pertain to the development of a given science 
are likely to seem equally relevant. As a result, early fact-gathering is [far] more 
[a] random activity than the one that subsequent scientific development makes 
familiar. Furthermore, in the absence of a [sound conceptual frameworic] fact-gath- 
ering is usually restricted to the wealth of data that lie readily [at] hand 

When we review the literature on bilingual education, the randomness 
surrounding research questions and research findings becomes evident. The 
research consists of a loosely connected mosaic of 'Tacts/' In other words, 
there appears to be an absence of a paradigm in bilingual research and, con- 
sequently, a profound lack of theoretical coherence or unity. The task for the 
future is to reassess our thinking about bilingual education, make some deci- 
sions about the critical knowledge issues as they relate to instructional and 
educational policy, and put ourselves on track toward the development of a 
true knowledge base concerning bilingual education, knowledge acquisition, 
and bilingual proficiency. This can only be done once an agreed-upon para- 
digm is adopte^d and used as a means of taking research to a higher level. 
Both Wiilig (1987) and Secada (1987) have discussed ways to begin this 
process. 

A practical problem that must be overcome in our quest for a paradigm is 
the lack of a "mission" in bilingual education. Research and development in 
science have historically been connected to a "mission" that is supported by a 
majority of the general population and by policymakers. Missions are charac- 
terized by a joining together of people, organizations, and institutions that 
mobilize to seek a solution to common problems. We can point to examples 
of "missions*' in the health arena by examining the forces that were brought 
together to seek a solution to diseases such as polio and that are currently 
under way in the fight against muscular dystrophy, cancer, and AIDS. 

Unfortunately, few examples in education embody the same sense of mis- 
sion as in the health arena. One example might be the educational reform in 
science education in the early 1960s brought about by the Russian launching 
of Sputnik. In the area of educational programming for high-risk children, we 
can point to Project Headstart and even bilingual education, but these pro- 
grams have not enjoyed the same fervor of a mission as have science pro- 
grams or the current reformist movement in education seeking the elevation 
of standards and educational excellence. 

Beginning with A Nation at Risk (National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, 1983), the call for excellence in education has taken on the char- 
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acterisdcs of a mission and, as such, the call is presumably applicable to all 
students. Within this context, Headstart and bihngual education are perceived 
as "special" programs that are tied directly to a limited segment of the 
school-age population and, therefore, arc perceived only as enactments of 
Congress for a limited population and for a prescribed period of time. Fur- 
ther, as programs without a capital **M" in their mission, it has been easy to 
criticize both the educational effectiveness of these programs and the politi- 
cal justifiability of their continuation. 

Unfortunately, without a clear mission, or mandate, the necessary funds to 
adequately carry out research and development efforts in bilingual education 
are not available. As yet, there is no mandate from Congress or the Depart- 
ment of Education to develop a bilingual education capability that works; nor 
is it Hkely that such a mission will come to fruition. In fact, evidence such as 
Bennpic's 1985 speech points to less, rather than more, attention to bilingual 
education in the future by educational policymakers. There is also little hope 
that this policy will be reversed under the current administration. 

The mission of U.S. education continues to be the homogenization and 
assimilation of diverse ethnic, racial, and cultural background children de- 
spite Title VII and other educational programs for language minority children 
(Spener, 1988). No mandate for cultural pluralism in education exists in spite 
of claims to the contrary. Although there is nothmg wrong with a policy that 
advocates English as the language of education and commerce, a policy that 
does not recognize the inherent value of other languages and people is short- 
sighted. 

Bilingualism is usually recognized as the sign of an educated and cosmo- 
politan elite. Yet, in the United States, we have a policy that seeks to elimi- 
nate bilingualism among those who have the best possibility of becoming 
fluent bilinguals, that is, children who enjoy the privilege of a home language 
other than English. Ideally, a public education system should provide instruc- 
tional support to make these children competitive in English without contrib- 
uting to the loss of their home languages. These potentially "true bilinguals," 
then, should be viewed as a critical national resource (Campbell & Lindholm, 
in press). Senator Paul Simon (1980) has argued that the implicit policy of 
monolinguali.sm in the United States has isolated this country with respect to 
the worid marketplace; the consequence is that U.S. business interests are 
losing their economic competitiveness to countries that actively promote for- 
eign language instmction and bilingualism in ihc education of their childix:n 
(also see Tucker, 1990). 

Another side of this monolingual policy is that educational programming 
in foreign languages is given only lip service. A second language cannot be 
learned with 30 minutes or even three hours of instruction a week. Tlic learn- 
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ing of a second language is a time-intensive activity that requires the best 
educational technology available, dedicated teachers, and motivated learners. 

It is interesting that foreign language instruction appears to be on the rise 
again among educational reformers and is likely to enjoy a new prominence 
(see Thompson, Christian, Stansfield, & Rhodes, 1990). The irony is that the 
renewed interest in foreign language education is occurring simultaneously 
with the demise of bilingual education. At every front, the need for bilingual 
education is giving way to Englivsh immersion for non-English-speaking chil- 
dren despite the growing numbers of such children in our schools. At the 
same time, and even within the same school district, educators are adding 
foreign language requirements to the list of subjects necessary for high 
school graduation. In addition, many universities have remstituted their for- 
eign language requirement for graduation. 



THE POLITICS OF LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 



There is definitely a dilemma here on several counts, but the most impor- 
tant one involves the issue of politics. The political arena affects every aspect 
of educational policy. Bilingual education has suffered because of the lack of 
a paradigm and a mission. Without either, bilingual education is in a seesaw 
position where policymakers arrive at program or research priorities from 
positions of self-interest and/or limited input from experts and interested con- 
stituencies. An excellent example of this is the vetoing, by California Gover- 
nor George Deukmejian, of an extension of the state's bilingual education 
law in 1987. As justification for his action, the governor stated that the pro- 
gram needed review for its cost-effectiveness prior to reauthorization despite 
support for the law from Bill Honig, superintendent of public instruction, as 
well as the California State Legislature. 

With this kind of political discretion available to policymakers, it is hard 
to envision a change unless a mission surfaces that can capture the imagina- 
tion of those that possess the power to determine language policy. It is essen- 
tial for practitioners, researchers, and parents to demonstrate the relevance of 
what they are doing for educational excellence. 

It is also important for those interested in language instruction to seek new 
friendships among power brokers whose attention has not yet been captured. 
This does not imply severing old political alliances, but it does suggest the 
recognition that the need for bilingual education and its companion foreign 
language instruction can be tied to national priorities in ways not yet com- 
pletely articulated. 
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We must establish a paradigm that is more closely allied to educational 
research and development rather than to mere concems of program evalua- 
tion^ We should not ask the question: "Does bilingual education work?" 
Rather, "How can instruction be designed and implemented that maximizes 
ttie Imguistic, cognitive, and social exchanges between students who come 
from different home language backgrounds?" We need to bring together the 
best researches and practitioners to explore how to optimally implement 
bilingual programs so that all students acquire linguistic skills in English 
while retaining their home languages. 

We need an agreed-upon mission that is politically viable; a mission that 
will establish the necessary dialogue among federal and state policymakers to 
launch a new emphasis on bilingual education. Practitioners and researchers 
must collaborate to get the best out of our bilingual programs. We should 
seek strategies for ensuring that politics is turned from "personal biases" to 
substantive scientific questions and ensuring that these questions can be 
translated into sound educational practices. 



A LANGUAGE-COMPETENT SOCIETY 



Our ultimate goal should be a language-competent society. What this 
means is a society in which all residents (citizens and immigrants) of the 
United States have the opportunity to develop the highest possible degree of 
proficiency in understanding, speaking, reading, and writing in English At 
the same time, English-speaking individuals should have an opportunity to 
develop an ability to understand, speak, read, and write a second language 

This goal should be the force that drives the mission for sound language 
instruction, and it should be the rallying point for the political stance that 
must be taken. The goal of a language-competent society can be enhanced by 
research that is conceptualized according to the dictates of a paraclivn, that 
seeks organized facts that can build on each other to inform us about the best 
way to carry out language instruction practices. 

Throughout the worid today, there are many more bilinguals than mono- 
linguals, and many more children who have been and who continue to be 
educated via a second or third language than children educated exclusively 
via their mother tongue. Thus, in many parts of the worid, bilingualism and 
multilingual education constitute the status quo— a way of life, a natural 
experience. In most of the worid, bilingualism is not an issue and it is not 
particularly onerous or burdensome. Nor is participation in a bilingual educa- 
tion or other innovative language program particulariy novel or different 
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In these days of increasing global interdependence, all U.S. residents, and 
the nation as a whole, would benefit if everyone were able to speak at least 
one language other than English (see Padilla, Fairchild, & Valadez, 1990, 
chaps. 2, 7, and 9). The language incompetence of this nation's students has 
been noted by several national commissions that have examined the issue of 
foreign language teaching in the United States. For example, the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies (1979) noted 
that our schools graduate students who are incompetent in foreign languages 
and who know little about international affairs. 

Therefore, not only is it important to encourage the study of other lan- 
guages among English-speaking students, but it is also important to build on 
the existing national resource present in those who know a language other 
than English for the development of a language-competent society. 

Recently, language educators have begun to explore a strategy called ^'bi- 
lingual immersion education," which couples the best of bilingual education 
and immersion education to foster bilingual development in linguistic minor- 
ity and majority students (Lindholm & Dolson, 1988). Although only a hand- 
ful of such programs exist around the country (Lindholm, 1987), they arc 
proving quite promising in fostering English language proficiency on the part 
of linguistic minority students while at the saine time encouraging the main- 
tenance of the home language. Similarly, language majority children arc ac- 
quiring competence in a non-English language while also maintaining their 
native English. Several of these innovative language programs are described 
in this volume (see Chapter 8, Lindholm & Fairvhild) and in the companion 
volume to this, Padilla, Fairchild, and Valadez (1990, see chap, 9). 



PREPARING STUDENTS TO MEET THE 
DEMANDS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 



As we enter the twenty-first century, we must develop new approaches to 
instruct language minority students. To do this we must combine our second- 
language learning strategies with advances being made in the cognitive sci- 
ences and in educational technologies. The goal should be enhancing the 
educational attainment and advancement of language minority students and 
not the preservation of old instructional models or antiquated ideologies. Per- 
sistence in adhering to old arguments, models, or ideologies will forecast an 
even bleaker and more disastrous outcome for ethnolinguistic minority stu- 
dents as we move into the next century. 
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Cole and Griffin (1987) recently discussed how new technologies can be 
used to improve education^ especially for minorities and women in science 
and mathematics. At the same time» they called our attention to the fact that 

a new technology of communication is causing a new epidemic of unbalanced 
knowledge acquisition, instead of a rise of educational excellence across the board. 
Therefore, special attention has to be paid to the growing disparity between poten- 
tial for reorganizing diverse people in educationally productive ways on the one 
hand and the consequences of the current way that new technologies are intro- 
duced into the schools on the other. (Cole & Griffin, 1987, p. 3) 

Cleariy we need to heed Cole and Griffin's warning. Whatever new form 
education for linguistic minority students takes in the future, it needs to be 
more attuned to the technologies that are increasingly more important in our 
society. Further, the introduction of these new technologies must be done in 
educationally sound ways that enhance learning rather than in ways that sim- 
ply perpetuate rote learning (Cole & Griffin, 1987). We are no longer talking 
about simply acquiring enough English to survive in an **English-only'' class- 
room, nor are we referring only to literacy acquisition in English; we are 
talking about literacy with computers and other technological innovations, 
irrespective of the language spoken by the student. To achieve this, teachers 
of language minority students should join forces with researchers involved in 
transferring technology to the classroom. For exainple, the use of interactive 
video in second-language instruction is still largely unexplored. It is possible 
with our telecommunicating systems for an exemplary science teacher in 
Mexico City or Santiago, Chile, for example, to simultaneously instruct stu- 
dents in her classroom as well as Spanish-dominant students in Lx)s Angeles, 
San Antonio, or Chicago. 

Further, bilingual researchers knowledgeable of advances in the cognitive 
sciences can collaborate with cognitive scientists in their search for **models 
of the mind.'' In the process, both sides wcjld benefit. Bilingual researchers 
could then develop new strategies (and, hopefully, better pedagogy) for en- 
hancing transfer across linguistic systems, or develop better ways for acquir- 
ing complex linguistic information. At the same time, cognitive scientists 
formulating **models of the monolingual mind" are ignoring the fact that the 
majority of the people in the worid speak at least two languages, and that 
bilinguals have their languages cognitively organized in ways that cannot be 
accounted for by current models based on the monolingual learner (see Chap- 
ter 3 by Hakuta, this volume; and in the companion volume to this, Padilla, 
Fairchild, & Valadez, (1990, chap. 3). 
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We are also better able to attend to individual differences between learn- 
ers. At the least, this implies screening and assessment instruments (and tech- 
nologies) that capture differences between students and that can prescribe 
courses of action to remedy learner deficiencies in reasoning and problem- 
solving skills, factual knowledge, and language-related skills. Much of this 
knowledge has been generated by cognitive scientists, but it requires a spe- 
cific focus on language minority students. In addition, we need information 
about successful learners and their intellectual processing strategies, espe- 
cially when two languages are involved. In other words, we can learn more 
about helping high-risk students by first learning about successful students 
and the cognitive, linguistic, and social factors that contribute to their suc- 
cess. 

Let us hope that, for the next 20 years, the debate about how to assist 
linguistic minority children is focused on some of the educational technolo- 
gies described here (ar, well as others) and not just on issues concerning the 
effectiveness of bilingual education. The needed research is expensive to be 
sure, but what is at stake is even greater when viewed with the longer lens of 
a futurist. Today's language minority student is tomorrow's wage earner, tax- 
payer, and participant in the political process. With the demographic shift and 
dependence ratio discussed earlier, the investment in the education of lan- 
guage minority students is actually an investment in the future well-being of 
everyone. 
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History of Language Minority 
Education in the United States 

MARGUERITE MALAKOFF 
KENJI HAKUTA 



Bilingual education as an object of attitude occupies a special place in the 
American soul. The person on the street might support it because it offers 
hope for connecting individuals to Lheir heritage language. They might sup- 
port it because it symbolizes a breaking away from the image of Americans 
as English-centered and failing to see themselves in an international arena 
(Archie Bunker once said: "If God wanted me to learn another language, 
then why did He write the Bible in English?"). 

The opponent of bilingual education, on the other hand, sees it as an 
unnecessary coddling and spoiling of new immigrants, eroding the strength 
of the English language — an important symbol of American unity. Bilingual 
education is seen as a political lobby that caters largely to the Span' •>eak- 
ing population. Opponents frequently comment that» unlike previou nmi- 
grant groups, the current group of immigrants is failing to learn Engl i\ and 
is demanding services in Spanish. 

The degree of sentiment evoked by bilingual education is not matched by 
an equivalent degree of understanding about the history of language minority 
education in the United States or by knowledge about the state of bilingual 
education. For example, a national survey of attitudes toward bilingual edu- 
cation revealed considerable confusion about the nature of bilingual educa- 
tion programs (Sears & Huddy, 1987). The goal of this chapter is to briefly 
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review the history of language minority education in the United States and to 
discuss the role that research has played in the policy debate. 



IMMIGRATION AND COMPULSORY SCHOOLING: 
THE LANGUAGE ISSUE IS BORN 

In the United States, bilingual education was not uncommon in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Linguistic pluralism and diversity were ac- 
knowledged and tolerated, if not always encouraged. In New Mexico and 
California, there were both English and Spanish schools; in the Midwest, 
German-language schawls served the large number of German immigrants. In 
New Mexico, an 1884 law recognized public Spanish-language elementary 
schools, noting that the language of instruction would be left to the discretion 
of the director. French-language public schools served the French-speaking 
communities in Louisiana and northern New England (August & Garcia, 
1988), In the Midwest and the East, several states allowed German-language 
public schools in predominantly German communities. In the mid-nineteenth 
century, the German-English public schools were established in Ohio (Laosa, 
1984). Other languages (e.g., Norwegian, Lithuanian, Czech, Dutch) were 
part of the curriculum in areas with large numbers of immigrants from these 
countries (Anderson & Boyer, 1970). 

Until the end of nineteenth century, language of instruction was not an 
important or prominent issue in education policy. Exlucation policy was pri- 
marily in the hands of the towns or districts, who taxed parents the necessary 
tuition to support a local school. The school was supporte<! entirely by the 
community, teachers were often recruited from the community, and the lan- 
guage of instruction was frequently the language of the community. Federal 
and state legislation, where it existed, generally required only that schools be 
established, and said little more. 

In the late nineteenth century, the movement for the Common School — or 
public school — and compulsory education, gained momentum as large num- 
bers of pooriy educated, lower-class immigrants arrived and settled in urban 
centers. The influx of these **new immigrants," who were predominantly 
Catliolic and from southern and eastern Europe, created a strong xenophobic 
reaction among the "old immigrants" (Easteriin, Ward, Bernard, & Rueda, 
1982). City and town leaders, who largely controlled the local educational 
institutions, became increasingly worried about changes in their communities 
resulting from a swellii.g among the ranks of "children of foreign bom." 
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Public policy turned to mandatoiy education in public schools as the 
means to ensure that the children of immigrants were assimilated into the 
"American" (read Anglo-Saxon/northern European Protestant) culture 
(Glenn, 1988). At the same time, the work force and humanitarians hoped to 
use mandatory education to keep children out of the labor market, and these 
groups pointed to the need to teach literacy and American values to these 
children. Thus public schools came to be seen as the primary institution for 
socializing immigrant children and producing literate individuals who were 
assimilated into the democratic values of American society. 

This task of assimilating foreign children, along with increased regulation 
of education by state and county legislatures, raised the issue of a common 
language of instruction that would represent American society and provide a 
measure of assimilation. Simultaneously, the loss of the national-origin lan- 
guage represented the abandonment of the foreign culture of origin. State 
legislatures began to pass laws regulating the language of instruction in pub- 
lic, and then private, schools. By the end of the nineteenth century, California 
and New Mexico both had English-only instruction laws. In 1898, the U.S. 
government banned the use of Sjjanish in newly acquired Puerto Rico, unde- 
terred by the fact that the entire population was Spanish speaking. 

The antiforeign and, in particular, anti-German sentiment of World War I 
made bilingual education a moot topic. The remaining foreign language 
schools, most of which were German, were shut down, either by laws man- 
dating English-only instruction or by laws reserving public funds for English- 
only schools. In several states, laws were passed requiring compulsory edu- 
cation in public schools, where the district had greater control. Numerous 
states attempted to ban the teaching of a foreign language in both private and 
public schools under laws that carried criminal penalties. By the early 1920s, 
34 states had English-only requirements in their schools (McFadden, 1983). 

This linguistic xenophobia was somewhat stemmed in 1923, when the 
Supreme Court decic^'ed, albeit rather apologetically, that a Nebraska state 
law prohibiting the teaching of a foreign language to elementary students 
was unconstitutional. Meyer v. Lebraska is illustrative of several cases of the 
time. A teacher in a parochial school was convicted for teaching reading in 
German to a 10-year-old child. The Nebraska Supreme Court opinion, affirm- 
ing the conviction, notes: 

To allow the children of foreigners who had emigrated here, to be taught from 
early childhood in the language of the country of their parents ... was to ... 
naturally inculcate in them the ideas and sentiments foreign to the best interest of 
this counl.7. (262 U.S, 390, 1923) 
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The Supreme Court, finding that proficiency in a foreign language was 
"not injurious to the health, morals, or understanding of the ordinary child," 
declared the Nebraska law unconstitutional under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. However, the Court underlined that the power of the state to "make 
reasonable regulations for all schools, including a requirement that they shall 
give instruction in English, is not questioned.'' The Court further noted: "The 
desire of the legislature to foster a homogeneous people with American ide- 
als, prepared readily to understand current discussions of civic matters, is 
easy to appreciate." 

Following the Meyer v, Nebraska decision, the strict Eng'ish-only instruc- 
tion laws were generally either repealed or ignored. However, Laosa (1984) 
noted that, in 1971, 35 states still had English-only instruction laws of some 
kind. Although Meyer w Nebraska limited the state's power to prohibit the 
teaching of foreign languages in private schools, it also clearly established 
that the United States is an English-speaking country and indicated that 
schools could require the use of English (Teitelbaum & Hiller, 1977). 



THE 196()s: BILINGUAL EDUCATION RETURNS 

The history of bilingual education in the United States is frequcndy di- 
vided into two periods: pre- World War I and post- 1960 (August & Garcia, 
1988; Hakuta, 1986; Laosa, 1984). From the 1920s until the 1960s, little 
attention was given to the language needs of non-English-speaking students. 
Students were placed in regular classrooms, where they "sank or swam." It 
was not until the 1960s that the failure of English classrooms to educate 
non-English-speakins students began to receive national attention (Mc- 
Fadden, 1983). 

In 1963, Dade County, Florida, initiated an experimental bilingual educa- 
tion program in the first three grades of the Coral Way School. The desire to 
meet the needs of the hu-gc number of Cuban refugees, many of whom were 
children, motivated the program (see Mackey & Beebe, 1977, for a detailed 
review). The experimental program, set up by the Ford Foundation, included 
children from both Cuban- and English-speaking middle-class homes; the 
objective was to create functional Spanish-English bilinguals. The success of 
the program attracted local and then national attention. The program spread 
to other e) ^mentary schools and junior high schools in Dade County in the 
following years (Hakuta, 1986). By the late 1960s, several other cities had 
started locally supported bilingual education programs. 
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In 1968, bilingual education programs in public schools were legitimized 
at the federal level by the Bilingual Education Act. The return of bilingual 
education to public schools is closely tied to the civil rights movement of the 
1960s. The civil rights movement and the pressure for cultural pluralism that 
accompanied it produced two avenues to bilingual education: (a) Title VI of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act and (b) the 1968 Bilingual Education Act. Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act ultimately provided the enforcement mechanism 
through which the courts could order that limited-English-proficient (LEP) 
studcntii be served (Title VI prohibits discrimination on the basis of "race, 
color, or national origin" in the operation of any federally assisted pro- 
grams-~-^5 C.R.F. Sec. 80). The Bilingual Education Act (BEA), on the other 
hand, established the federal role in bilingual education and allocated funds 
for innovative projects and support programs such as graduate fellowships 
and program evaluation. 

In addition to the civil rights movement, national attention was concerned 
with reducing poverty, improving education, and supporting ethnic identity. 
Until the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the federal gov- 
ernment had left educational policy to state legislatures. However, with the 
general wave of enthusiasm to mobilize education as a primary means of 
battling poverty, there was a move for greater federal intervention, especially 
in the allocation of funds. The assimilalionist melting pot ideology was re- 
placed by a move toward cultural pluralism and ethnic revival. Research on 
bilingual programs in Canada and Europe suggested that bilingual children 
not only did not suffer any cognitive deficiency but outperfonned monolin- 
gual children on a number of cognitive tasks (Lerea & Kohut, 1961; Lewis & 
Lewis, 1965; Peal & Lambert, 1962). The succesK of the Dade County pro- 
grams had attracted national attention to the effectiveness of bilingual educa- 
tion. All these factors contributed to the creation of the first Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act (BEA) in 1968. 



The Bilingual Education A*. i 

The BEA was not an independent piece of legislation but was added as 
Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. It was four and 
half pages long and served primarily to legitimize bilingual education pro- 
grams, allocate funds for experimental programs, and foster research on bi- 
lingual education. While it legitimized bilingual education, it neither defined 
the programs nor mandated that bilingual programs should be created. Ac- 
cording to a former general counsel to the Department of Education, the 
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Bilingual Education Act provides *Tunds to enlightened school districts that 
submitted a voluntary proposal for expenditure of those funds on special 
projects for a small number of limited-English proficient students** (Levin, 
1983). 

The Bilingual Education Act was the final product of S.428, which Sena- 
tor Ralph Yarborough introduced in January 1967. In that same year, over 35 
similar bills were introduced into the House. The original bill was intended to 
provide assistance to agencies in setting up bilingual programs for Spanish- 
speaking children for whom English was a foreign language. The final Senate 
bill, however, included all low-income, non-English-speaking groups within 
the scope of the bilPs funding. Nonetheless, the legislative history of the law 
indicates that programs were intended to be primarily directed toward Span- 
ish-speaking groups. A report issued by the Department of Housing, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (HEW) stated: 

Let us make clear that in administering such a program benefits must go to those 
areas where the problem is most severe. Clearly the bulk of the assistance would 
be made available to assist persons of Spanish-speaking background. (PL 90-247, 
Legislative History, 2780) 

The final legislation recognized the "problems of those children who are 
educationally disadvantaged becau.se of their inability to speak English" (PL 
90-247, Legislative History, 2779). Section 702 of the law defined bilingual 
education as a federal policy, which would be "to provide financial assistance 
to local educational agencies to carry out new and imaginative elementary 
and secondary school programs designed to meet these special educational 
needs'* (PL 90-247, Sec. 702). As the intention was to encourage varied and 
innovative programs, rather than mandate a strict policy, the law neither de- 
fined nor prescribed types of progrcuns needed. However, it recognized that 
bilingual programs need not be limited to only language arts and noted that 
possible programs for grants included "programs to impart to students a 
knowledge of the history and culture associated with their languages'' (PL 
90-247; Title VII, Sec. 704[a)f21[el). 

The BEA was an important piece of legislation in that it defined bilingual 
education programs as falling within federal educational policy. In doing so, 
it marked a change of policy toward language minorities and undermined the 
English-only laws that were still on the books in many states (Laosa, 1984). 
More important, perhaps, it suggested that equal education was not the same 
as identical education, even when there was no difference in location or 
teacher. 
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Title VI and HEW Interpretive Guidelines 

Although the BEA had no power of prescription or enforcement, the HEW 
published Title VI regulations and guidelines regarding the schooling of lan- 
guage minority children. The guidelines stated that "school systems are re- 
sponsible for assuring that students of a particular race, color, or national 
origin are not denied the opportunity to obtain education generally obtained 
by the students in the system'' (33 Fed. Reg., 4956, 1968). In 1970, J. Stanley 
Pottinger, the director of the Office of Civil Rights, sent a memorandum to 
school dij"tricts that served language minority students. The memorandum, 
published in the Federal Register as guidelines, specifically interpreted Title 
VI as it related to language minority students. These interpretive guidelines 
became the basis for subsequent court action. The memorandum noted that a 
Title VI compliance review had found '*a number of practices which have the 
effect of denying equality of educational opportunity to Spanish-sumamed 
pupils** and that these practices "have the effect of discrimination on the 
basis of national origin.*' The 1970 guidelines specified that "where inability 
to spepJc and understand English excludes national origin minority group 
children from effective participation in the educational program ... the dis- 
trict must take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency** (35 Fed, 
Reg., 11595), The memorandum further noted that schools could not assign 
national origin minority groups to special programs for the mentally retarded 
on the basis of English language skills. The new guidelines, however, did not 
specify what the "affinnative steps** should be and said nothing about in- 
structing LEP students in their native language (Levin, 1983). 

Lau V. Nichols; 

The New Federal Policy Is Tested 

Although the guidelines were published in 1970, the legal obligation of 
school districts to provide bilingual education programs was not tested until 
the 1974 Supreme Court ruling in Lau v. Nichol.s, which established the legal 
obligation for public schools receiving federal funds to comply with the 
HEW regulations and the interpretive guidelines. In addition, it established 
the guidelines that have been used for the past 15 years to evaluate and guide 
compliance with the regulations. Finally, it contributed strongly to the Equal 
Education Opportunity Act of 1974. 

When the BEA did not provide the widespread solution its supporters had 
hoped for, parents of minority language students gradually turned toward the 
courts in hopes of finding a constitutional right to bilingual education (Mc- 
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Fadden, 1983). Lou v. Nichols was a class action suit brought by Chinese 
public school students against the San Francisco Unified School District in 
1970. The distnct had identified 2,856 limited-Eiiglish-proficient students, 
less than half of whom were receiving English as a second language (ESL) 
instruction. The district did not dispute the number of students involved, and 
it had made some attempt to address the situation. The issue, then, was 
whether non-English-speaking children receive an equal educational opportu- 
nity in a mainstream classroom, and whether the school district was under a 
legal obligation to provide special services. The federal District Court and the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals found that, because all students were receiv- 
ing the same curriculum in the same classes, the non-English-speaking chil- 
dren were being treated no differently and were not being discriminated 
against. The school district was, therefore, under no legal obligation to pro- 
vide special services to these students. The court reasoned that "every student 
brings to the Marting line of his educational career different advantages and 
disadvantages caused in part by social, economic and cultural background, 
created and continued completely apart from any contribution by the school 
system" (487 R2d 797). 

The same constitutional issue, however, was answered differently by a 
federal District Court for New Mexico in 1972. In Serna v. Portales Munid- 
pal Schools, the court held that Mexican American children were being 
treated differently when they received the same curriculum given to English- 
proficient students and that their constitutional right to equal protection had 
been violated. The District Court ordered bilingual education as a remedy. 

The 1974 Supreme Court ruling in Lau w Nichols avoided the constitu- 
tional question altogether. The Court's opinion relied entirely on legislative 
grounds, citing violations of both Title VI and the 1970 HEW guidelines. The 
Court held that the HEW interpretive guidelines *Vlearly indicate that affir- 
mative efforts to give special training for non-English speaking pupils arc 
required by Title VI as a condition to federal aid to public schools'' (414 U.S. 
569). The Supreme Court found that the requirement to know English that is 
implied in the California educational sysletn is such that students who do not 
understand English are ^^effectively foreclosed from any meaningful educa- 
tion" (414 U.S. 566). The Court found that Title VI was violated when there 
was the effect of discrimination, although there was no intent. 

As the plaintiffs had not requested any specific remedy, the Court stayed 
clear of prescribing one. In a concurring opinion. Justice Blarktnun staled 
that numbers were "at the heart of this case," suggesting that his decision 
would have bee different had fewer children been involved. Although Title 
VI and the HEW guidelines protect the rights of the 'Individual," and do not 
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specify that a certain number is required, this opinion set the precedent for 
regarding numbers involved in future cases. 

In the aftermath of Lau, courts followed the guidelines established by the 
Supreme Court. They tended to avoid the constitutional issue, to rely on 
"discriminatory effect'' application of Title VI, to choose a remedy case by 
case, and to take into account the number of children involved. Shortly after 
the Lau decision, the Tenth Circuit Court ruled in the appeal in the Serna 
case. The court followed the formula set down by the Supreme Court, stating 
that **in light of ... Lau ... we need not decide the equal protection issue'' 
(McFadden, 1983). 



REGULATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF FEDERAL POLICY 

The Equal Education Act: Section 1703f 

Several months after the Lau decision was handed down. Congress codi- 
fied the Supreme Court ruling into the Equal Educational Opportunity Act 
(EEC A) of 1974. This new piece of legislation extended the Lau decision to 
all public school districts, and not just those receiving federal funding. The 
EEGA required school districts to ''take appropriate action to overcome lan- 
guage barriers that impede equal participation by its students in its instruc- 
tional programs" (20 U.S.C. Sec. 17030. In 1975, a federal Court of Appeals 
ruled that simply the failure to take "appropriate action" in the absence of 
discriminatory intent was a violation of Section 1703f {Morales v. Shannon, 
1975). However, the EEOA did not specify what constituted an "appropriate 
action" and courts varied in their interpretation, in line with the case-by-case 
remedy approach. 

In 1981, the Fifth Circuit court finally interpreted Section 1703(0 of the 
EEOA in the case of Castaneda w Pickard. In essence, the court took on the 
task of deciding what Congress had in mind in passing Section 1703(f)« The 
federal court rejected the policy of the courts deferring to local school boards 
in evaluating whether an appropriate remedy had been implemented, stating 
that Congress had "deliberately placed on federal courts the difficult respon- 
sibility of detcrmin**"'^ whether that obligation had been met" (648 E2d 989). 
The court established three criteria the implemented remedial program had to 
meet to be considered appropriate: 

(1) It should be considered legitimate by experts in the field; 

(2) the program should be implemented in a reasonable manner, and 
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(3) the program must produce results indicating that **the language barrier is being 
overcome/' 

However, the court stopped short of prescribing an ^^appropriate action," and, 
in particular, between choosing between an ESL and a transitional program. 
This decision, the court held. Congress "intended to leave [in the hands of] 
state and local education authorities" who "were free to determine" how they 
wished to divscharge their obligation. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, lav yers pressing the interests of lan- 
guage minority students relied increasingly on the EEOA rather than on the 
Lau decision, which had been threatened by subsequent discrimination cases. 
The issue lay with whether a "discriminatory effect" in the absence of delib- 
erate intent was enough to violate Title VI (McFadden, 1983). In 1981 the 
U.S. V. Texas decision, the district court found that the Texas Educational 
Agency (TEA) had violated Section 1703(0, although it was not in violation 
of Title VI. The court, citing earlier cases, found that a substantiation of 
"discriminatory inienr was necessary to violate Title VI (McFadden, 1983). 
However, because the state and the TEA had failed to take "appropriate ac- 
tion" they had violated Section 1703(0. Two other decisions make this case 
notable. First, the district court spoke to the type of program that should be 
implemented by the state and the TEA. The court recognized that bilingual 
education was not required by any law, and the TEA could have implemented 
another "appropriate action." However, the evidence demonstrated that a vio- 
lation of Section 17(J3(0 had occurred. Summarizing the court's argument, 
August and Garcia (1988) note: 

The evidence also demonstrated that bilingual instruction is uniquely suited to 
meet the needs of the state Spanish-speaking students. Therefore, the defendants 
would be required to take further steps* including additional bilingual instruction, 
if needed, to .satisfy their aftlmiative obligations. 

In the course of the trial, Texas had passed new minority language education 
legislation that addrcs.sed many of the issues in the court \s decision. In 1982, 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals overturned the verdict on several grounds. 
The most compelling ground was that the new Texas legislation had made the 
previous ca.se moot (McFadden, 1983). However, more damaging was the 
finding that "no kxral district may be subjected to remedial orders'' without 
first having the opportunity to be heard individually. Thus each district would 
have to be sued in individual actions before a court could order a remedial 
action in that district (McFadden, 1983). 
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The Lau Remedies and the NPRM 

After the Lau decision, HEW appointed a task force to establish guide- 
lines in implementing the Lau decision. The guidelines, known as the ''Lau 
Remedies," were issued in 1975. These guidelines directed school districts to 
identify and evaluate non-English-proficient students and to provide a transi- 
tional bilingual-bicultural program. As the guidelines were only applied to 
districts found to be out of compliance with Title VI or the EEOA, they were 
applied piecemeal across the nation. 

Although the Lau Remedies were never formally established as regula- 
tions, HEW began to treat them as such. Between 1975 and 1980, over 500 
cases were negotiated on the Lau Remedies (Levin, 1983). In 1980, the De- 
partment of Education eventually issued a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(NPRM) in the Federal Register, This publication followed a 1978 suit filed 
by the State of Alaska and several of its school districts in an attempt to 
prevent enforcement of the Lau Remedies (Levin, 1983). The plaintiffs 
claimed that HEW was in violation of the Administrative Procedures Act for 
not publishing the "regulations" for public comment. The court approved a 
consent decree in which HEW would publish the Lau Remedies as regula- 
tions. 

The NPRM received a very political and divided reception (see Levin, 
1983, for a detailed analysis). At the hearings, the majority of the testimony 
was in favor of the rules; those in opposition were so because the rules did 
not go far enough. However, the written testimony was largely opposed to 
the rules because they went too far. The major education organizations at- 
tacked both the rules and the Department of Education (Levin, 1983). In 
general, the NPRM was far less stringent than the Lau Remedies. Most nota- 
bly, the NPRM weakened the bicultural requirement, introduced a panoply of 
possible waivers, and increased the number of students required before full 
services had to be provided from 20 LEP students in a district to 25 within 
two grades in a school. In addition, the NPRM provided that the exit criterion 
from the program (30th percentile) would be lower than the entrance cutoff 
criterion (40th percentile). That is, students scoring below the 40th percentile 
would be eligible for services, but students scoring above the 30th percentile 
would be exited from the program. The NPRM also provided for a dimin- 
ished requirement for bilingual education in high school. 

The NPRM was short-lived. Congress made several attempts to limit the 
NPRM prior to its publication. In late 1980, Congress passed a resolution 
prohibiting the Department of Education from publishing the final regula- 
tions until June 1981. One of the Reagan administration's first ac*s was to 
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withdraw the NPRM. thus there was no final regulation of the rights of 
language minority students. However, the irony is that, in eliminating NPRM, 
the Reagan administration left the old enforcement system, the Lau Reme- 
dies, in place. Thus school districts are now under greater constraint than had 
the NPRM become final (Levin, 1983). 



TYPES OF PROGRAMS 

Although the first bilingual program at the Coral Way School was a two- 
way enrichment program, this model for bilingual education spiead to very 
few publir schools. Following the passage of the BEA, a number of sti'.tes 
passed legislation either mandating or permitting bilingual education pro- 
grams. Massachusetts was the first state to pass a mandatory bilingual educa- 
tion law with the Transitional Bilingual Education Act of 1968 (Laosa, 1984). 
Where legislation exists, it generally follows the Lau Remedies: that is, tran- 
sitional bilingual programs when there are more than 20 students in a district. 
In the absence of this critical mass, pullout ESL is provided. 

Different types of programs, however, have evolved over the years. Au- 
gust and Garcia (1988) distinguished six models for bilingual education, 
which are best seen as prototypes within which considerable variation and 
combination can occur: 

(1) transitional bilingual education, 

(2) maintenance bilingual education, 

(3) submersion model, 

(4) English as a second language, 

(5) U.S. immersion or sheltered English, and 

(6) the immersion model. 

Transitional hilinf;ual education, llie transitional bilingual education 
models are the most common in U.S. public schools. These programs are 
intended to provide both English language instruction and grade-appropriate 
subject content prior to mainstreaming into a regular English-speaking class. 
Puring the period of English acquisition, the native language is used to cover 
other subjects. Native language arts may or may not be taught; the teacher 
may or may not be fluent in both languages. 

Maintenance bilingual education. The original Dade County bilingual ed- 
ucation program, on the other hand, followed the maintenance model. The 
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program targeted students from two distinct groups, and the goal was for all 
students to achieve proficiency in both InnRuages. Instruction is provided in 
both languages. Frequently the school day i^i dix ided into two language peri- 
ods, that is, subjects taught in the moming are in one language, and those 
taught in the afternoon are in another There are few public school mainte- 
nance bilingual programs in the United States. 

Submersion and ESL models. The submersion model is, in fact, the ab- 
sence of any special program: It is the "sink or swim" method. Students are 
placed in regular classrooms and are offered no special help or English lan- 
guage instruction. The ESL model provides special English instructio(iaI ac- 
tivities on a pullout basis, and the remainder of school day is similar to a 
submersion model. ITiat is, LEP students are pulled out of the regular class- 
room on a regular schedule and given special instruction in English language 
arts. This model is frequently used when there are LEP students from differ- 
ent language backgrounds in the same school. In New York City, the majority 
of non-Spanish-speaking LEP students are in ESL programs (New York City 
Board of Education, 1988). 

Canadian immersion. The Canadian immersion programs were first devel- 
oped to produce French-English bilinguals among the English-speaking com- 
munity in and around Montreal. These programs emphasize the second lan- 
guage in the first few grades, that is, the children are 'Immersed'* in French, 
and English language arts are introduced in second or third grade. By sixth 
grade, the day is divided equally between the two languages. This model has 
been extended to three-way immersion, adc ing a third ethnic group language 
to French and English. It is important to note that this model, while success- 
ful, was largely implemented with majority language, middle-class children 
who faced no pressure to abandon their native language. 

US. immersion or sheltered En^ilish. U.S. immersion, or sheltered En- 
glish, is a variant on the Canadian model with a major difference: It is de- 
signed to develop proficiency in English only. LEP students are grouped 
together in special classrooms staffed by bilingual teachers. Instruction is 
carried out in English, and the native language is used only to enhance com- 
munication. However, no knowledge of English is assumed and the vixabu- 
lary and instructional materials arc modified to suit the students' English 
language ability. 

Of these six types of programs, the majority are designed to help students 
make the transition from one language to another; that is, they take monolin- 
guals and prcxluce monolinguals. In this sense, they arc considered "subtrac- 
tive." Immersion programs and maintenance bilingual education, on the other 
hand, are **additive" in that they develop and maintain proficiency in two 
languages. 

er|c 
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In 1988, 12 states and Guani had legislation mandating bilingual educa- 
tion, and 12 states had legislation permitting it. West Virginia is the only state 
still prohibiting special services (August & Garcia, 1988). The remaining 26 
states have no legislation relevant to bilingual education. The legislation in 
each state covers different aspects: 22 states allow or require instruction in 
another language — that is, transitional bilingual programs — including the 12 
states mandating bilingual education; 28 states require special certification 
for bilingual education teachers, and 1*5 slates require parental consent for 
enrollment in bilingual programs. 

In 1984, Developmental Associates carried out a nationwide study of lan- 
guage minority instruction for the Department of Education. They sampled 
programs in kindergarten through fifth grade in 335 schools, covering 191 
public school districts and 19 states. The study relied on local school district 
definitions of LEP students and data reported by these districts. The authors 
suggest that their estimates may be conservative because of the tendency for 
some districts to underestimate their language minority LEP populations. The 
study found that schools reported three to four times as many LEP students in 
grade one as in grade five. On average, the schools mainstreamed 20% of the 
students each year, and schools with smaller percentages of LEP students 
mainstreamed a greater percentage. Only half of the teachers responsible for 
teaching language minority students reported being able to speak a second 
language (in addition to English), and only 28% had received bilingual edu- 
cation certification. In general, use of the native language was deemphasized 
in favor of English: 93% reported that English was the key ingredient in the 
program, while only 7% reported that the native language was emphasized. 
However, 60% reported that both languages were used to some extent. 



RESEARCH ON PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



In part due to complex legislative, judicial, and regulatory activities, a vast 
array of p/ograms to meet the language needs of minority students has 
emerged. The task of evaluating whether or not any particular approach is 
effective is a truly difficult endeavor. Summative evaluations of Title VII 
transitional bilingual education programs with control groups are difficult 
due to a variety of reasons. For example. Baker and de Kanter (1983), in 
attempting such a comparison across a large number of evaluations, found 
numerous problems with inappropriate controls, inadequate dependent mea- 
sures, and other methodological flaws. Indeed, from an initial pool of ''sev- 
eral hundred studies'' (they do not cite the exact number), they were able to 
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use the results of only 39. Willig (1985) used the same pool of evaluations as 
Baker and de Kanter and arrived at similar conclusions with respect to meth- 
odology (ahhough her conclusions about the effectiveness of bilingual educa- 
tion were quite different): 

The overwhelming message of these findings reflects on the quality of research 
and evaluation in bilingual education. The unaccepiablc quality of the major por- 
tion of this research is substantiated not only by the infonnation contained in the 
studies, but also by that not contained in the studies. Information crucial to under- 
standing the research very often was not included in the reports. Documentation of 
the nature and characteristics of the programs being studied was frequently miss- 
ing as well as infonnation on the characteristics of the students, teachers, and 
contexts of the programs. Even the kinds of information most basic for any reputa- 
ble research report were frequently missing. This is exemplified by the number lof 
studies that even fail lo report] means, standard deviations, and/or sample sizes. 
These study characteristics ... add up to one glaring message: It is imperative that 
the quality of research and evaluation in bilingual education be upgraded. (Willig. 
1985, p. 311) 

An alternative approach to a summative evaluation would be to identify 
effective schools and to describe their characteristics (Carter & Chatfield, 
1986; Garcia, 1987; Tikunotf, 1983). In reviewing these studies, August and 
Garcia (1988) noted that an important instructional variable in ^'effective'' 
programs was the cultural appropriateness of the teaching practices used by 
the teacher, that is» the extent to which there was overlap between the class- 
room and the home culture. In general, studies have found that the quality of 
teacher-student interaction and peer interaction played an important role in 
the development of English proficiency. Such identification and description 
of success stories can be quite useful as role models for other programs, as 
well as for boosting the morale of a stres.sed educational system. 

Citing the highly political and volatile nature of evaluation studies, in 
addition to their empirical inadequacies, Hakuta and Snow (1986) proposed 
the use of infonnation from basic research on bilingualism and second-lan- 
guage acquisition in asses.sing the theoretical soundness of bilingual educa- 
tion programs. They proposed the following principles that are supported by 
basic research: 

• Bilingualism is a good thing for children of all backgrounds — when bilingual 
children are compared with monolingual children on different kinds of skills, 
bilingual children aie superior 

• To be "proficient/' "to be fluent/' '*io know" a language means many different 
things: You can have good conversational skills, but that is different from being 
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able to use the language in other settings, such as in school. Bilingual children 
arc often informally evaluated in their conversational skills but not in how they 
can use English in school. 

• The two languages of the bilingual child are interdependent — they do not com- 
pete for limited space and resources. 

• The stronger the native language of the children, the more efficiently they will 
learn English. 

• Knowledge and skills learned in one language transfer to the other language— 
they do not have to be releamed. 

• It is a myth that children are like linguistic sponges; they may take cuiywhcrc 
from two to seven years to acquire a second language, especially to master the 
academic uses of English. 

• It is a myth that the younger the children are, the faster they learn a second 
language. For example, 10-year-olds arc faster learners than 5-year-olds. 

They urge policymakers to pay more attention to what basic research says is 
possible to develop in bilingual children rather than being limited to pro- 
grammatic comparisons. One limitation of this model of the "ideal" bilingual 
is that practical limitations such as teacher availability and the general is.sue 
of program implementation are not considered. 

Another useful type of research from the practitioner's and policymaker's 
perspectives are studies of learning conducted in the context of actual pro- 
grams. Chamot (1988) provides an excellent summary of recent works that fit 
this description, including those cot)ducted under the auspices of the Center 
for Language Education and Research (CLEAR). These studies would be 
particulariy useful to the extent that the original research questions are ad- 
dressed from the research consumer's perspective and, preferably, in a collab- 
orative setting. As we attempt to rescue bilingual education research from its 
fatefully political predicament, while paying attention to its legacy of divi- 
siveness, it would be most constructive to design research programs that 
avoided the drawing of battle lines and that attempted to truly design a prag- 
matic model of bilingual functioning in the school setting. 
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PART II 



Research Perspectives in 
Bilingual Education 



Part 11 provides a generally nontechnical review of the major issues involved 
in conducting research on language education. These issues range from the 
basic research questions of the relationship between language, bilingualism, 
and cognition to the more focused topics of native language instruction and 
African American dialects and the learning process, 

Kenji Hakuta, in "Language and Cognition in Bilingual Education" 
(Chapter 3), recognizes the important tlieoretical issues — in linguistics, edu- 
cation, and cognition — that are involved in bilingual education. Hakuta also 
reveals the social-cultural context of research in bilingual education by illu- 
minating the racially motivated assumptions that bilingualism is a cognitive 
handicap and that bilingual individuals are intellectually inferior. 

In contrast, the more recent research tradition in bilingualism shows a 
number of cognitive and/or intellectual benefits: enhanced cognitive flexibil- 
ity and the early development of "metalinguistic" skills (i.e., the ability to 
think in the abstract about the nature of language). In addition, bilingual 
proficiency is associated with enhanced nonverbal IQ and better than average 
academic achievement scores. Hakuta 's conclusion calls for an emphasis on 
native language instruction as well as the "holistic development" of the lin- 
guistic minority child^s language and education. 
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Catherine E. Snow, in "Rationales for Native Language Instruction: Evi- 
dence from Research'' (Chapter 4), presents a more focused review of the 
pros and cons of using language minority children's native language in initial 
education and literacy training. 

According to Snow, four arguments are articulated against the use of na- 
tive language instruction: (a) Tlie history argument points to the success of 
certain European immigrant groups in the absence of federally sponsored 
bilingual education; (b) the **ghettoi/.dtion" of linguistic minority children 
results in segregation, stigma, and the maintenance of intergroup differences; 
(c) the amount of **time-on-task" is reduced by bilingual education; and (d) 
the inevitable attrition of native languages makes for a "hopeless cause'' in 
bilingual education. 

In contrast, Snow identifies three arguments in favor of native language 
instruction: (a) to enhance the culturaNsocial identity of linguistic minority 
children (i.e., increasing the match between the culture of the teacher/school 
and the culture of the stud^jnt/home); (b) to take advantage of the cognitive 
and scKial benefits of bilingualism; and (c) to enhance the development of 
early literacy skills, which occurs most readily in young children's first lan- 
guage. Snow concludes by strongly supporting the use of native language 
instruction in order to maximize achievement in both the children's native ;; 
language and in English. 

Halford H. Fairchild and Stephanie Edwards-Evans* in **African American 
Dialects and Schooling: A Review'' (Chapter 5), present an overview of the 
research and teaching issues pertinent to the topic of African American dia- 
lects. Fairchild iUid Edwards-Evans note that research on this topic has been 
embedded in an ideological climate of White racism, and, as a lesuh, the 
early research tended to degrade these dialects as inferior or deficient. 

Focusing on the attitudes and behaviors of teachers, Fairchild and Ed- 
wards-Evans review the literature on teacher effects and offer a numb^jr of 
general principles for pedagogical practice. They conclude that a more funda- 
mental revolution in American education is needed if the problems of aca- 
demic underachicvement on the part of African Americans is to be redressed. 

As a group, the three chapters that compose Part 11 cover a variety of 
issues in language education: the relationship between language and thinking; 
the role of using children \s native language in their early education; and the 
issues pertinent to dialect minorities (e.g., speakers of African American dia- 
lects). 
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Language and Cognition in 
Bilingual Children 

KENJI HAKUTA 



There arc many negative myths about bilinguaiism in children (see 
Cummins, 1984). Some educators have cautioned against the use of two 
languages in children, claiming that bilinguaiism causes cognitive, social, 
and emotional damage. Although few scholars today would claim that bilin- 
guaiism could cognitively harm children, this view was strongly advocated in 
the past and it can be occasionally witnessed in the popular press and among 
some educators today. 

This topic is of great concern to those interested in foreign language edu- 
cation and to practitioners of bilingual education. Any decision about the 
soundness of pedagogical approaches involving two languages should be in- 
formed by the body of research on the issues of bilinguaiism and cognitive 
development. 



THEORETICAL ISSUES 

Of fundamental importance in conceptualizing this area of research are the 
theoretical tensions concerning the development of language and tliought 
(Hakuta, 1986). The claim that bilinguaiism would have any effect on cogni- 
tive ability, be it positive or negative, is based on the assumption that Ian- 
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guage is a central part of cognitive activity. However, the influential develop- 
mental theory of Jean Piaget, for example, places a minimal role on language 
in cognitive development, and, therefore, Piaget's theoretical approach would 
maintain that bilingualism should have little or no effect on cognition. On the 
other hand, theorists such as Lev S. Vygotsky emphasize the importance of 
language in guiding thought processes, viewing it as a process of social shap- 
ing through language; so, according to this theory, bilingualism can have 
profound effects on cognitive processes — they could be negative or positive, 
depending on society's attitudes and actions toward the phenomenon. 

Another related tension is the question of whether or not the mind should 
be thought of as a "limited capacity container." The claim that bilingualism 
can cause a cognitive slowdown is based on tlie assumption that there is only 
so much information that can be processed by the child at any given time, 
and, therefore, attehipling to leani two languages would, so to speak, blow 
some cognitive fuses. Theoretical issues such as these continue to be debated 
in the behavioral sciences, and they have influenced, and will continue to 
influence, the research on bilingualism and cognitive ability. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



In addition to theoretical concerns, there have been societal concerns in- 
fluencing research on bilingualism that need to be considered. Indeed, the 
literature on the negative consequences of bilingualism on mental develop- 
ment can be traced back to social concerns at the turn of this century about 
the intellectual quality of immigrants who happened to be bilingual (see 
Hakuta, 1986). The debate in those days centered not so much on issues of 
mental development and psychology but on social issues concerning the new 
wave of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe that began in the late 
nineteenth century. Social scientists and educators reflected the concern of 
the public that these new immigrants were not adapting well in mainstream 
American society. As evidence, they pointed to the fact that the new immi- 
grants were performing poorly on IQ tests and that their children were doing 
poorly in the schools. 

Two opposing camps of psychologists advanced ^'explanations" for the 
cause of this adjustment failure. They are essentially the same two camps 
who are still debating the determinants of IQ, even though the tests them- 
selves have changed considerably since those early days. The hereditarians 
believed that IQ is detemiined primarily through heredity and, therefore, 
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could not be modified by experience. The environmentalists, on the other 
hand, believed that IQ could be developed through experience. A factor that 
came to play a central role in this debate was bilingualism, where a bilingual 
individual is not necessarily proficient in two languages but comes from a 
language background other than English and is proficient in English to vary- 
ing degrees. 

The hereditarians argued that bilingualism was not a factor in the low IQ 
scores. The environmentalists, in contrast, argued for the position that the 
bilingual experience delayed the mental development of children. This was 
consistent with the then-prevalent views of development that stressed the role 
of experience in learning. Ironically, neither camp was willing to admit that 
perhaps IQ tests administered in English simply were not good measures of 
intelligence for people who were noi comfortable in English. The legacy of 
this early research is the view that bilingualism causes cognitive retardation. 

Research with ^True" Bilinguals 

More recent studies of bilingualism, a tradition begun by Eliziibeth Peal 
and Wallace Lambert (Peal & Lambert, 1%2) at McGill University in Mon- 
treal, have tended to look at what would be considered "real" bilingualism in 
children. These studies examine children who are roughly equal in their abili- 
ties in two languages. In these studies, a variety of mental performances arc 
measured, often of the same types of abilities as those measured in IQ tests. 
The results of these studies indicate that, when these children are compared 
with a group of monolingual children (with equivalent socioeconomic back- 
grounds), the bilingual children perform better. These results have been repli- 
cated in over 30 studies in different cultural settings (Hakuta, 1986, 1987). 

Among the abilities in which bilingual children seem to be superior is a 
skill that has been called metalinguistic ability, which refers to the ability to 
think fiexibly and abstractly about language (in adults, this can be seen, for 
example, in poetry, where language must be carefully controlled and chosen 
to fit the governing 'Yules''). In children, this can be seen in the ability to 
make judgments about the grammar of sentences and to appreciate plays on 
words in jokes. The theory is that, while all children, both monolingual and 
bilingual, develop metalinguistic ability, the bilingual experience attunes 
children to better control their mental processes. In the research literature 
with monolingual children, metalinguistic ability has been linked with the 
development of early reading skills. By extension, it follows that bilingual 
children should, all other things being equal, have an edge in learning the 
basics of reading. 
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Research with Students in BUingucl Education Programs 

There are now data to suggest that even language minority students in 
bilingual education programs, who are in the process of learning English, can 
benefit from some of the cognitive advantages of bilingualism. In one study 
we conducted with Puerto Rican elementary school students in New Haven 
(Diaz, 1985; H kuta, 1987; Hakuta & Diaz, 1985), the students who became 
more bilingual also showed superior metalinguistic ability in their native lan- 
guage as well as in nonverbal intelligence. This relationship was found even 
though the students were in the bilingual education program and, therefore, 
had not yet attained a very high degree of bilingualism. 

Educational Implications 

These studies should allay the common fear that bilingualism per se might 
cause cognitive confusion on the part of the child. If anything, bilingualism 
can lead to higher levels of metalinguistic awareness and cognitive ability. 
Having established that bilingualism is a desirable goal on cognitive and 
linguistic grounds, the question then becomes one of understanding the spe- 
cific nature of bilingual cognition. We have recently conducted studies in 
New Haven in two areas that shed light on this question. 



THE NATURE OF THE CROSS-LANGUAGE 
TRANSFER OF SKILLS 

Bilingual education is founded on the principle that knowledge and skills 
in one language will transfer to the other. The important question for research 
to address is not the obvious one of whether transfer occurs from one lan- 
guage to another. Rather, research needs to generate a better understanding of 
how this process occurs, and under what circumstances it occurs most effi- 
ciently. Although considerable research exists to show that transfer between 
the first language (LI) and the second language (L2) is commonplace, we do 
not have a detailed understanding of the process. The purpose of the current 
research was to provide such a detailed picture. 

In the course of our discussions with teachers, a number of them ex- 
pressed concern about kindergarten children's mastery of spatial terms not 
just in English but in Spanish as well. Expression of spatial concepts is an 
important aspect of language development. In fact, many speech specialists 
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believe that early control of spatial concepts is a good predictor of later 
language development. Thus, for example, the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
(1986) looks primarily at spatial concepts in assessing the verbal and concep- 
tual ability of children. In response to observations about this important 
issue, we conducted a small pilot study in order to assess the children's 
knowledge of spatial terms. 

The Pilot Study 

For our pilot study, we drew up a list of 40 crucial spatial concepts, both 
the Spanish terms and their (rough) English equivalents, drawing on the 
IDEA curriculum. Wc then developed a set of simple pictures representing 
each of the terms. Children were given pairs of pictures and asked to choose 
the one that showed the spatial concept in question. The pictures were con- 
structed to ensure that the children's answers would reflect their understand- 
ing of the concepts and to minimize confusion from the pictures themselves. 

We gave this test to 16 kindergartners in New Haven. The results reflected 
the children's knowledge at the end of a year of kindergarten in the bilingual 
program. In general, contrary to the claims of some of the teachers about the 
deprived state of the language of the students, they did quite well with the 
Spanish temis; only a few items posed serious difficulties. Their performance 
on the English tasks, too, was quite good. The students with a stronger grasp 
of the concepts in Spanish tended to do better in English. Another interesting 
finding was that, contrary to common belief, there were no differences be- 
tween boys and girls. We also found thai the mother's level of education did 
not seem to matter in how well the children performed on this test. These 
results indicated to us that by the end of a year of kindergarten most children 
can use many Spanish .spatial terms in simple tests with pictures, and that 
they have begun to develop knowledge of their English equivalents. Armed 
with this information, we decided to conduct a rigorous experiment to look at 
tlie transfer of specific concepts from Spanish to English. 

An Experiment on Transfer 

One goal of the experiment was to be as specific as possible about the 
area of conceptual space over which transfer occurred. As we developed and 
refined this experiment, indeed, we thought about it more and more as a 
study testing the limits of detailed specificity in terms of what we mean when 
we say that there is transfer between L! and L2. What we decided to ask was 
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at the level of specificity of the following sort: If children are made highly 
aware and conscious of a particular concept, such as that expressed by al- 
rededor (**around") in Spanish, would they be better at learning and using 
around in English? Notice that this is quite a different way of thinking about 
transfer than asking if stronger Spanish skills lead to stronger acquisition of 
English. The former is a specific way of looking at transfer, the latter is more 
global and general. 

The logic of the experiment was as follows. We decided to train two 
different groups of children in two different sets of concepts in Spanish. 
Following this differential training, all children would be taught a common 
set of words in English. Some of these English words would cover the same 
conceptual space as that trained in Spanish for one group of children; other 
English words would cover the conceptual space trained in Spanish in the 
other group of children. The question, then, could be asked whether children 
are better in learning and using the English words for which they had been 
cognitively ''primed" in the Spanish training. If this could be shown, then we 
would have solid evidence for the specificity of transfer from LI to L2. 

In particular, we decided to train one group of students on spatial concepts 
in Spanish, and another group on temporal concepts. We concentrated on 
terms that our pilot study suggested would cause difficulty. The spatial terms 
selected were alrededorlsohre (around/over), centrolesquina (middle/comer), 
cercallejos (near/far), hacia-adelante/para-atras (forward/backward), 
derechalizquierda (right/left), primerolsegundoltercero (first/second/third), 
and invertido (inverted). The temporal terms were primero/ ultimo (first/last), 
anteslahoraldespues (before/now/after), ayerl hoylmanana (yester- 
day/today/tomorrow), pasadolpresentelfuturo (past/ present/future), nunca/al- 
gunas-vecesi siemprel durante (never/sometimes/ always/during). In addition 
to these two groups who received training on specific Spanish concepts, a 
third group was selected as a control group and received no linguistic train- 
ing. Rather, this group received a self-concept development program. 

In terms of specific transfer, then, we predicted that those students who 
received training on Spanish temporal concepts would learn and use English 
temporal terms better than those who received training on spatial concepts. 
Also, we predicted tliat students receiving training on Spanish spatial con- 
cepts would do better on English spatial terms than the temporal group. Fi- 
nally, both groups were expected to do better than the control, who received 
no training. 

A total of 68 first graders participated in our study. The children v/ere 
selected from two pairs of classrooms in two different schools. Within each 
class, students were divided randomly into the three experimental groups; 
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one that received spatial training, another that received temporal training, and 
a third that received the self-concept, nonlinguistic training (control). 

Prior to the actual training, we also administered a pretest to determine the 
children's levels in Spanish and English vocabulary and their use of spatial 
and temporal concepts in Spanish in a variety of tasks. One purpose of the 
pretest was to see if the three groups, though randomly selected, might differ 
in their basic abilities in the two languages. They did not. Another purpose 
was to determine the extent to which English and Spanish abilities influenced 
posttreatment scores in English. 

The spatial and temporal training component in Spanish had three major 
goals: first, to review the concepts themselves, that is, to focus on those 
particular conceptual categories of time and space relations; second, to re- 
view the LI terms that express those concepts; and third, to teach the chil- 
dren to recognize these terms in written form. The second two goals, vocabu- 
lary development and word recognition, were aimed at developing aspects of 
the children's "metalinguistic awareness," that is, utilizing the distinction be- 
tween linguistic form and meaning, highlighting the word as a linguistic unit, 
and demonstrating that written language conveys the same kind of meaning 
as spoken language. Training was conducted in 30- to 45-minute session^ in 
small groups by Margarita Rodriguez Lansberg, a research assistant for the 
Center for Language Education and Research project. Each session covered 
one set of contrasting concepts. TJius one session, for example, covered pri- 
merolultimo (first/last), another covered ante si ahoralde spues and so forth. At 
the end of each session, an informal assessment was conducted to ensure that 
the students were in control of the concepts and their written form. The entire 
training phase covered a period of approximately three weeks. 

After the training phase came the English training phase. Here, all chil- 
dren were exposed to the same materials. They were taught the full set of 
English words corresponding lo the Spanish spatial and temporal concepts. 
The classes were taught, more or less, in a traditional ESL-typc context by 
two research assistants. Assessment of learning and use of the English temis 
was conducted in a group-administered paper-and-pencil test. 

Findings 

From the viewpoint of the advocate of a specificity-oriented view of trans- 
fer, the results were disappointing. That is to say, there was very little evi- 
dence of the specific transfer of training from Spanish to English. There was 
one exception having to do with the cognates (presente-prcseDi/pasadO' 
past//w/wro-future) used in this study. There was good evidence that students 
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transferred training in these cases from Spanish to English. This was particu- 
larly true for students whose English level was low. However, in terms of 
overall results, it is safe to conclude that transfer on the specific level did not 
occur We feel confident in making the claim that it did not, because we used 
a relatively sophisticated experimental design in which we excluded a lot of 
contaminants that could have muddied our results. 

The results, however, were quite encouraging for the advocate of a global 
view of transfer. Regardless of the training condition, the level of control of 
Spanish was an excellent predictor of how well the students did on the 
posttraining test in English. This fact held true even after the students' initial 
level of English was taken into account. Thus the study once again turned up 
evidence for transfer occurring at a global level but not at the specific level. 

Educational Implications 

The study clearly showed that students with high levels of development in 
Spanish also developed high levels of ability in English. What we failed to 
demonstrate was that specific development of concepts in Spanish was tied to 
the learning of those specific concepts in English. Thus the findings are not 
consistent with a view of transfer that proceeds step-by-step, skill by skill, 
from Spanish to English. Clearly, this finding comes from limited observa- 
tion of a limited arena of academic learning in these children. Nevertheless, 
the most obvious implication of this study is that academic programs for 
these children should be geared toward the holistic development of their 
native language skills. The general native language base then would result in 
transfer to English. The study argues against a myopic view of transfer, 
where each concept in the native language is taught aimed at its U^ansfer to 
English. To take an analogy from writing instruction, much in the same way 
that attention to details such as spelling can lead instruction astray from the 
overall goal of literacy development, we believe that too much attention to 
specific transferable skills can detract from the overall goal of developing a 
strong and integrated language arts base in bilingual insU-uction. 



TOANSLATION AS A METAI INGUISTIC SKILL 

The second set of studies conducted in New Haven have to do with the 
ability of bilingual children to translate (we use this term generically to 
cover both translation and interpretation abilities) between Spanish and En- 
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glish. This ability was first called to our attention in one of our brainstorming 
workshop sessions by Steve Strom, an elementary school teacher in New 
Haven, who pointed out that he used children who could translate as instruc- 
tional assistants by pairing them up with monolingual Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren when using English materials. Translation interested us (my collabora- 
tors in these studies include Marguerite Malakoff, Laurie Gould, Marcus Ri- 
vera, Margarita Rodriguez Lansberg, and Jose Capuras) for two reasons. 
First, it is a valued skill that offers international job opportunities. And, sec- 
ond, the ability to translate well implies a high degree of awareness about the 
interrelatedness as well as distinctiveness of the languages involved. 

In our first study, we decided lo explore the psycholinguistic properties of 
translation. As subjects, we selected a small group of fourth and fifth graders 
who had had some experience translating for their relatives and friends (by 
parental report). We constructed tasks in which they were to translate words, 
sentences, and stories from English to Spanish and from Spanish to English 
(in all of these cases, we providea the source in written form on a computer 
screen, and the children provided the responses orally). Ability to translate 
was assessed by measuring the time it took to provide the translation and by 
analyzing the types of errors made in translation. We also gave them a writ- 
ten story to translate into written form. Finally, we made assessments of their 
proficiency levels in English and Spanish. 

Overall, the results showed that these children were very good translators. 
We were interested in the extent to which they made intrusion errors, that is, 
where vocabulary or grammatical structures from the source language intrude 
into the translation. Here are some examples: 

Source sentence: La luna hlanca hrilla en la noche. 
Translation: The moon white shines in the night. 
Source sentence: Es redonda la mesa y las cuatro sillas son azules. 
IVanslation: It's round the table and the four seats arc blue. 

Such intrusion errors were infrequent, even when there were ample opportu- 
nities for them to occur. 

We note that this low incidence of intrusion errors strongly supports the 
contention of sociolinguists who have studied code-switching (e.g., Zentella, 
1981) and argued against the belief that it is the result of language confusion. 
Our subjects amply demonstrated that they could code-switch whenever the 
situation so warranted, that is, when they were with other Spanish-English 
bihnguals, but almost categorically .separated the languages in the translation 
tasks. 
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We also discovered some interesting properties about translation effi- 
ciency. For example, we were interested in finding out how well the pro- 
ficiencies in the two languages could predict translation speed. It lums out 
that what matters in translation efficiency is the proficiency in the language 
into which the translation is being made. Thus, when translating from English 
to Spanish, Spanish proficiency is more important, and when translating from 
Spanish to English, English proficiency matters more. In addition to profi- 
ciency in the languages, though, we found that performance on another kind 
of task tnattered even more. In this task, the subjects were asked to make a 
determination as to whether words projected on the computer screen were 
English or Spanish (we used only words that could not be judged on superfi- 
cial features such as accents and letter combinations unique to either lan- 
guage). The speed with which subjects could perform this ta.sk was an even 
better predictor of translation efficiency. We believe that this task reflects 
what specialists in translation have called a "translation proficiency,'' differ- 
ent from the proficiency in the two languages independently. Translation pro- 
ficiency, we believe, is related in important ways to various metalinguistic 
skills and is an ability that can be trained through practice and experience. 

An Experiment on Translation 

Having found some interesting properties, we then moved to the question 
of how widespread this ability might be. In our initial experiment, we did not 
sample from a random population of bilingual children but on the basis of 
what parents told us about their children's abilities. In the next study, we 
tested 52 fourth and fifth graders from bilingual classrooms, not being partic- 
ularly selective, and choosing all students who were aole, on the judgment of 
the teachers, to write minimally in both languages. For this .study, we did not 
give them the full battery of tests as in the first study but a simple story 
translation task going in both directions. Below are some examples of trans- 
lations that wc received: 

SOURCE: Los tres nifios ju^aban bajo el arhol viejo en la vasa de su ahuela. 
Cerca del jardin estaha un perm enorme. El perm salio corriendo y los ninos lo 
si^uieron, Lle^^amn t(xlos a una vieja rasa ahandonada. Entraron silenciosamente 
fyara huscar al perm, Dentro de la casu oscura, se abri una puerta con un ruido 
extrafu), Una de los ninos salto un i^rito ponpie tenia miedo. Pero otro de los 
ncnos corrio haria la puerta ahierta, AlK descubriei n al perro y se fueron todos a 
su casa. 

TRANSLATION: The three boys were playing under an old tree in they're 
grandmothers house. Near the back hard there was a big dog. The dog came out 
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running and the children ran after him. Then they all got to an old house that was 
empty. They entered the house silenlli to find the dog. In the old dark house a door 
opend with a strange noise. One of the boys scrimed because he was scared. But 
one of the boy's ran to the door tliat was open. There they discovered the dog and 
went home. 

SOURCE: A lonely cat was looking for something to play with. He suddenly 
saw a baseball. He began to play with it. After a while he got bored, though, and 
went outside. In a garage he discovered a whole bunch of paper boxes and began 
climbing them. Inside one of the boxes was his old friend, Fido the dog! Together 
the two animals played all afternoon. They realized afterwards that they had lost 
track of time and that it was very late. When the cat got home, he washed up and 
ate his dinner. 

TRANSLATION: un gato solo estaba mirando a aigo para jugar. El dercpcnte 
vio un juego de pelota. El :omenso a jugar, despues un tiempo el se amorinno, 
pcnso» y se fue afuera. en u.i garage el descubrio un bonche de cajas de papel y 
comenso a treparse por el. Adentro uno de las cajas fue el mayor amigo, Fido el 
perro! juntos los dos animalcs jugando al mediodia. Ellos se dieron cucnta despues 
aqueyo ellos fuero perdidos atrapado el tiempo y despues fue vastante tarde. 
cuando el gato se fue a c.^a, el vano ariba y el comio, 

TTiere is no doubt that, ovei looking minor details of spelling, these are excel- 
lent translations, certainly products you would be proud of had these been 
produced by your foreign language students. 

As in the first experiment, we conducted various analyses of eiTors in the 
written translation task. We found that errors were roughly comparable in 
both quantity and quality between the subjects in the two experiments. For 
example, in the above stories going from Spanish to English, in the first 
experiment, there were an average of 1.79 errors ?aribulable to source lan- 
guage intrusions per story, and an average of 2.17 errors in the second exper- 
iment. Going from English to Spanish, there was an average of 3.23 errors 
per story for the first experiment, and 2.18 for the second experiment. In 
general, then, we can conclude that translation skills may be readily devel- 
oped within the population of bilingual youngsters found in this bilingual 
education program. 

Our comparison of the two populations on this translation task is notewor- 
thy on a further point, which is that, in going from English to Spanish, the 
second group (those in the bilingual program) made fewer grammatical errors 
overall than did those subjects in the first group (many of whom had been 
mainslrcamed or had never been in bilingual programs). This pattern, com- 
bined with other information on language use obtained from this population 
(Hakuta, Ferdman, & Diaz, 1987), suggests a rather rapid decline of Spanish 
language skills within this school population. 
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Educational Implications 

The studies summarized herein suggest that by as early as fourth or fifth 
grade — probably even earlier — bilingual students are very capable of transla- 
tion in both directions. We believe that the ability to translate is related to a 
variety of metalinguistic skills, the delineation of which constitutes our future 
agenda. We furthermore believe that translation skills can be developed and 
can serve as an effective method of developing metalinguistic skills in bilin- 
gual youngsters, and that this would have a positive effect on their literacy 
skills. Equipped with these observations, we have made some preliminary 
attempts to develop programs for the training of translation skills, one such 
effort being reported in Padilla, Fairchild, and Valadez (1990, chap. 14). 



CONCLUSIONS 

Our research on !he cognitive bases of bilingualism suggests that truc» 
additive bilingualism can be a valuable part of the educational enrichment of 
linguistic minority students. Bilinguali.sm is positively associated with higher 
levels of cognitive functioning. Bilingual students arc adept at translation — a 
skill that is truly enviable from the monolingual perspective, it appears that 
one way to achieve this would be through the holistic development of the 
native language early on in the child's education, followed by an aggressive 
effort to maintain the native language and develop metalinguistic skills (such 
as translation training) once bilingualism is attained. 
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Rationales for Native Language 
Instruction 

Evidence from Research 

CATHERINE E. SNOW 



The purpose of this chapter is to review evidence relevant to one aspect of 
educational policy for language minority children, in particular, the choice of 
whether to include native language instruction as part of the educational 
program. Clearly, the decision whether or not to use native language instruc- 
tion is not the only challenge to educational policymakers; one must also 
decide, if the choice is in favor of native language use, hov^ it should be 
included, how much native language instruction is optimal, and what consti- 
tutes the best quality instruction, either in the native language or in English. 
Decisions about these crucial matters become necessary, though, only if we 
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can offer clear and convincing arguments in favor of (he use of native lan- 
guage instruction for language minority children. The evidence to be re- 
viewed below is organized in terms of the major arguments that can be made 
either for or against native language use. 

There are many familiar arguments against using native languages in edu- 
cational programs for language minority children. I have come to think of the 
most frequently encountered of these as the ''history argument/' the ''ghetto- 
ization argument/' the "time-on-task argument/* and the "hopeless cause ar- 
gument.'' Each of these arguments has some currency in the public debates 
about the optimal educational environment for language minority children, so 
it may be helpful to describe each of them clearly, prior to discussing four of 
the arguments in favor of native language maintenance programs for lan- 
guage minority children. The arguments in favor of native language use and 
the arguments against it can then be directly compared and evaluated. 



THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
NATIVE LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

The History Argument 

A frequently encountered argument against the need for native language 
instruction for language minority children invokes the successes of European 
immigrants of the late nineteenth and eariy twentieth centuries, who arrived 
in this country knowing no English, who received no bilingual education or 
specific educational programs, and who nonetheless became successful and 
productive members of American society. What's wrong with the immigrants 
of today, goes the argument, that they require special educational plans, na- 
tive language teachers, and bilingual programs? Why can't they just learn 
English like previous generations of immigrants? 

The Ghettoizjation Argument 

Bilingual education programs (yp* ''v involve total or near-total separa- 
tion of language minority children \u .iie other children in the school. It 
seems paradoxical to try to teach children English by isolating them from the 
large numbers of native English speakers available in the mainstream class- 
rooms of their schools and provide them instead with a single English model. 
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the teacher. Furthermore, the teacher who is responsible for instruction in 
English is frequently a native speaker of the children's home language and 
may, therefore, be a less than perfect model in English. Bilingual programs 
can thus have precisely the opposite of their intended effect, by contributing 
to the isolation of the language minority community and the postponement of 
the integration of language minority children into the mainstream English- 
speaking society. 

The Time-on-Task Argument 

A reliable conclusion from a large body of educational research is that 
children learn more if they spend more time-on-task (Rosenshine & Berliner, 
1978). Children in classes that spend an hour a day in uninterrupted reading 
instruction make greater gains in reading than children in classes with 
shorter, less frequent, or less concentrated reading periods. If time-on-lask is 
an important predictor of learning, it seems obvious that children would learn 
English more quickly if they spent more time — the whole day — at it rather 
than spending half their school days in native language instruction. The time- 
on-lask studies would suggest that, if fluency in English is the goal of bilin- 
gual education programs, time spent in learning, speaking, and hearing En- 
glish should be maximized. 

The Hopeless Cause Argument 

The first three arguments against the use of native language instruction for 
language minority children derive from the view that the only goal of educa- 
tional programs for these children ^s proficiency and school achievement in 
English. An alternative view is that preservation of the native language is a 
goal that is almost as important as the acquisition of English, and that lan- 
guage minority children constitute a resource of potential bilinguals for the 
society. Even those who value multilingualism, though, can argue that bilin- 
gual programs do not function effectively to preserve or enhance native lan- 
guage proficiency. The demographic data on heritage language use by mem- 
bers of the second and third generation in the United States lead unequivo- 
cally to the conclusion that these languages are not maintained (see, for ex- 
ample, Veltman, 1980). Why should the society invest resources in bilingual 
education if it only postpones by a few years the inevitable loss of native 
languages by language minority children? 
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THE ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF 
NATIVE LANGUAGE EDUCATION 

Four arguments in favor of the use of native language instruction in edu- 
cational programs for language minority children have evolved: the social- 
cultural identity argument, the cognitive consequences argument, the linguis- 
tic skills argument, and the academic achievement argument. The arguments 
in favor of native language instruction (unlike the arguments against it) rest 
on recent research concerning the development of bilingual and language 
minority children. Accordingly, each of these arguments will be discussed at 
somev/hat greater length than the ones presented above. 

Social-Cultural Identity 

A basic fact we must emphasize in discussing educational policies for 
language minority children is that, in addition to not being English speakers, 
these children are minority group members. There is extensive evidence that 
members of minority groups show poorer achievement in school than White, 
middle-class majority group members, whether or not they arc English 
speakers. For example, the 1985 NAEP report on reading shows that Black 
and Hispanic children were comparable to one another in reading profi- 
ciency, but both groups scored at 'evels of proficiency considerably lower 
than White, non-Hi.spanic children. Educational policy must confront the 
problem that schools arc alien institutions for many of these children. In 
schools^ the rules that govern behavior, the goals cf the actors, and the mes- 
sages that are conveyed are often mysterious. 

It is very difficult to present hard data to document the degree to which 
the strangeness of the school environment affects the achievement of lan- 
guage minority children, but there are ample data from ethnographic studies 
of classrooms and from classroom discourse analyses to conclude that chil- 
dren from different cultural groups have very different expectations about 
how classrooms should be organized (see, for example, Au, 1980; Shultz, 
Florio, & Erickson, 1980; and the papers in Trueba, Guthrie, & Au, 1981). 
For example, Shultz, Florio, and Erickson (1980) described the classroom of 
a Chicana teacher in contrast to that of an Anglo teacher. The Anglo teacher 
operated in a way familiar to us all: Children were encouraged to work 
independently, individual achievement was rewarded by the adult, a slight 
distance was maintained in the teacher-child relationship, and competition 
among the children was utilized to motivate success. The Chicana teacher 
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adopted a much more maternal relationship with the children in her class- 
room, calling them by pet names, often hugging and kissing them, and hold- 
ing them on her lap during lessons. She also fostered a much less competitive 
atmosphere in the classroom by encouraging student appreciat on of each 
other's accomplishments, involving the entire class in rewarding achieve- 
ment, and organizing fewer individual activities. 

The contrast between the Anglo and the Chicano teaching style does not 
imply that one is better than the other — but clearly one is closer to what 
Qiicano children arrive at school expecting. It seems very possible that a 
Chicano child would view the classroom of the Anglo teacher as cold, un- 
friendly, and threatening. Many studies have shown that academic achieve- 
ment improves when children are provided with teachers (or even teacher 
aides) from their own language and cultural groups — adults whose expecta- 
tions about how the classroom should be organized match the children's, 
adults who understand and correctly interpret the children's ways of express- 
ing themselves, and adults whose structuring of relationships and of learning 
contexts re-creates what the children are familiar with (Au & Jordan, 1981; 
Diaz, Moll, & Mehan, 1986; Duran, 1983; Erickson, 1986; Tharp 8l 
Gallimore, 1988). Interactions within classrooms, like interactions within 
families, show enormous cultural variation, and one way to ensure that we 
are not violating the cultural norms and expectations of minority children is 
to ensure that there are adult comembers from the children's culture in their 
classrooms. 

Proscription on the use of the home language at school is no longer en- 
dorsed as official educational policy, although the practice of forbidding 
Spanish in schools is not so distant in American history. It is important to 
recognize, though, that by failing to show sensitivity to children's cultural 
norms and expectations, we may be devaluing their cultural identity and 
threatening their sense of self-woith as effectively as by posting notices say- 
ing "No Spanish spoken here." Schools should be operated in ways that 
maximize the self-esteem of their students — because that is a worthy goal in 
itself, but also because students with high self-esteem work harder, learn 
better, and achieve more. The official recognition of the value of the home 
language and home culture, through native language instruction, constitutes a 
major contribution to the maintenance of the self-esteem of language minor- 
ity children. 

Cognitive Consequences of Bilingualism 

Much research has now confirmed that children who grow up bilingual, or 
who become bilingual at an eariy age, enjoy an advantage in a number of 
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areas of cognitive functioning over children who are monolingual (see 
Cummins, 1976; Hakuta, 1986, for reviews). One particular advantage that 
bilingual children have is in the area of metalinguistic awareness — the ability 
to analyze the form as well as the content of language, knowledge of how to 
talk about language, and control over nonliteral uses of language like puns, 
irony, and figures of speech. Certain kinds of metalinguistic skills — such as 
recognizing that words have no intrinsic connection to the objects they refer 
to — typically emerge several years earlier in bilingual than in monolingual 
children. Nor is it surprising that the process of learning a second language or 
of switching back and forth between two languages would heighten one's 
likelihood of becoming aware of the formal aspects of the linguistic system 
and one's understanding of the arbitrariness of the linguistic code. 

Metalinguistic skills relate strongly in young children to the emergence of 
reading. Indeed, in order to learn the rules that govern phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence, it is crucial to attend to the form rather than the content of 
speech. Similarly, in order to function well in writing, in many language arts 
exercises, and in planned oral discourse, a certain level of metalinguistic 
awareness is very helpful. In many ways the successful school learner draws 
upon metalinguistic skills that, for monolingual children, arc most likely to 
develop in intensely verbal homes that offer an enriched linguistic environ- 
ment. 

The advantages in metalinguistic skills that arc usually available only to 
children from extremely verbal homes are, however, also accessible to chil- 
dren from families of low income and low educational attainment if they arc 
bilingual. Bilingualism — as long as it inv(/lvcs a reasonable level of profi- 
ciency in both languages — provides language minority children with academ- 
ically relevant skills that their low-SES monolingual peers lack. The only 
way to let these advantages operate, though, is to ensure that the language 
minority children actually a c bilingual, at least for .some period of time. The 
classic suhtractive hilingual model, in which the home language disappears 
as the school language is acquired, does not provide for any period of stable 
bilingualism during which the positive cognitive consequences of being bi- 
lingual can emerge. 

Linguistic Skills 

There are direct linguistic advantages to native language instruction — ad- 
vantages that children enjoy in their acquisition of English if they have re- 
ceived language and literacy instruction in their native language. This may 
seem paradoxical, but it is true because some language skills are not limited 
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to the language in which ihcy were acquired. Clearly, many language skills 
are latiguage specific — vocabulary and specific rules of grammar must be 
learned anew in each language one acquires. But other aspects of language 
proficiency, such as how to organize a paragraph and how to make an argu- 
ment, are usable in any language one knows. 

Evidence in favor of the claim that some language skills are transferable 
from one's first to a second language derives from an analysis by Lanauze 
and Snow (in press) of writing samples produced by third- and fourth-grade 
Puerto Rican children attending a bilingual program in the New Haven Pub- 
lic Schools. The children had been rated by their teachers as "good'' or 
*'poor ' on their oral proficiency and reading ability in Spanish (the children's 
first and dominant language) and in English (the language they were learning 
at school). Because New Haven operates a split-day bilingual program, with 
different teachers for the Spanish and the English programs, the ratings of the 
children in Spanish and English were done independently by two different 
teachers. Three groups of children emerged from the ratings: those rated as 
good in English and in Spanish by their English and Spanish teachers, re- 
spectively (GG); a second group rated as poor both in English and in Spanish 
(PP); a third group, and the one of greatest interest, rated as good in Spanish 
but poor in English (GP). These were the children who had solid academic 
skills in Spanish but were still in the early stages of acquiring English. All 
^'iie children carried out a writing task in both English and Spanish that in- 
volved describing a picture of a beach scene. Because there had been very 
little emphasis on writing in the New Haven curriculum, this was a challeng- 
ing task for the children in both languages. 

We wished to assess the quality of Uie children's writing both in Spanish 
and in English, but also to compare the quality of the writing products of the 
three groups. Obviously, one would expect that the GG group would produce 
belter writing in both Spanish and English, that the PP group would produce 
poor writing in both languages, and that the GP group would look like the 
GG group in Spani.sh but like the PP group in English. However, on all of the 
measures of quality examined (including total length, complexity of senten- 
ces, and use of specific descriptive sentences), the GP group's English de- 
scriptions looked more like those of the GG than those of the PP group. In 
other words, the children who wrote belter in Spanish also wrote better in 
English regardless of their oral proficiency in English. The implications of 
these findings are that certain language skills — those that enabled the chil- 
dren to produce better, more specific, and more complex descriptions — were 
transferable from Spanish to English. The children who were most at risk, 
then, of faMure in writing development in English were those whose native 
language skills were deficient. 
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Needless to say, the GP group did not produce written descriptions in 
English that were indistinguishable from those of the GG group. They made 
more errors in English, and they made many more references to colors — pre- 
sumably because the color vocabulary was one they had mastered, whereas 
they did not yet know how to refer to other aspects of the picture in English. 
Nonetheless, they were saying more about the picture, being more specific in 
their descriptions, and using more complex syntax than one would have ex- 
pected from their oral proficiency in English, thus demonstrating the value to 
their English performance of what they had acquired in Spanish. 

Another source of evidence about the value of native language skills in 
second-language achievement derives from our study of children attending 
the U.N, International School (UNIS), a private school that serves the chil- 
dren of U.N. employees, of those working at missions to the United Nations, 
of the international community of Manhattan, as well as of many American 
families seeking a high-quality multicultural education for their children. 

In an extensive study carried out at UNIS of the oral language skills that 
relate to academic achievement, we found that children's abilities to give 
formal definitions related strongly to their scores on the language and reading 
subtests of the California Achievement Test (Snow, Cancino, Gonzalez, & 
Shribcrg, 1989). Giving a good fonnal definition involves skills that are 
available to support performance in any language one knows (eg., analysis 
of one's own knowledge about word meaning, understanding taxonomic rela- 
tions, identifying definitional features, and avoiding personal associations to 
the word). 

When looking at the effects of the children's home language backgrounds 
on their scores on the definitions task and on the California Achievement 
Test, we found that children from monolingjal, non-English-speaking homes 
performed as well as children from monolingual English-speaking homes, 
indicating that being bilingual constituted no obstacle to high acadeniic 
achievement. However, children from homes in which English was spoken 
but was not the native language of either parent performed worse on bo h 
formal definitions and on the California Achievement Test. In other words, 
having had more exposure to English constituted a detriment to performance 
in English //that exposure did not come from native speakers and if it took 
the place of the higher-quality interaction that would have been possible in 
another language. 

Academic A chievement 

The most convincing argu.nent in favor of the use of native languages in 
the educaticnal programs designed for language minority children would l)e 
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evidence that it causes better academic achievement. For reasons that have to 
do with the complexities of carrying out evaluation research, it is very diffi- 
cult to find unambiguous evidence that bilingual education programs produce 
greater academic achievement than alternative programs without native lan- 
guage instruction. Willig's (1985) meta-analysis of evaluations of bilingual 
education programs, however, provides the most convincing evidence avail- 
able that incorporating native language instruction improves achievement for 
language minority children. 

Why might we expect that academic achievement in English should be 
enhanced by native language instruction? One major reason has to do with 
the difficulties language minority children often have with the acquisition of 
literacy. Learning to read is the major task to be accomplished during the first 
couple of years of schooling, and the ability to read is prerequisite to almost 
all the instruction that goes on thereafter. Many children from families where 
the parents' literacy skills are low, and where reading and writing activities 
are not frequently engaged in by adults, arrive at school at considerable risk 
for poor literacy development because the methods used to teach reading in 
the primary grades typically presume children already know what reading is 
for Reading instruction thus fails to provide sufficient opportunities for 
learning the various functions or the value of literacy. For low-SES children 
who are not native English speakers, the difficulties of achieving a relatively 
remote skill like literacy are greatly exacerbated by having to acquire it in a 
language they do not speak very well. Even for highly literate adults, learn- 
ing to control a new orthography is very difficult until some oral capacity in 
the related language has been achieved; accordingly, successful foreign lan- 
guage programs in Hebrew, Arabic, and Japanese do not typically teach read- 
ing independent of oral skills. 

Learning to read in a language one does not speak well can have long- 
term negative consequences for academic achievement (Collier, 1987; Collier 
& Thomas, 1988). Collier studied the test outcomes of non-English-speaking 
children in a school system that provided only ESL programs for its popula- 
tion of (largely middle-class) foreign children. Although children who arrived 
at ages 7 to 9 scored at the 50th percentile in reading (still not at a level 
comparable to their English-speaking peers in this school system) after three 
to five years, children who arrived at age 5 or 6 (before having had native 
language schooling) still showed deficits five and six years later on academic 
achievement tests. Collier argued that these deficits can be related to the 
children's receiving initial reading instruction in a language they controlled 
only very poorly. 

It is possible to make the same argument about reading as was made in the 
previous section about language — that some reading skills are language-spe- 
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cific, but others are not. Language-general reading skills include the 
metacognitive and strategic skills that have been implicated in the perfor- 
mance of good readers (Brown, 1980), as well as reliance on world knowl- 
edge, which, once acquired, is available to support top-down processing of 
reading material in the second language (L2) as well as in the first language 
(LI) (Goodman, Goodman, & Flores, 1979). Thus it is not surprising that 
children who have developed some effective metacognitive strategies to sup- 
port their reading, and who have acquired more world knowledge, can learn 
to read in L2 more easily than younger children who do not benefit from any 
LI reading skills (see also Cummins, 1981). 

In a study on the determinants of reading achievement in a sample of 
low-income children who were from English-speaking families (Snow, 
Barnes, Chandler, Goodman, & Hemphill, in press), we found that four in- 
structional factors were strongly related to children's gains in reading com- 
prehension: teacher-parent contacts, practice, structure, and enrichment. Chil- 
dren made greater gains in reading comprehension during years when their 
parents and teachers had more contacts with one another (independent of 
who initiated the contacts), when they had the opportunity to practice reading 
a lot, when their instruction in reading included specific attention to compre- 
hension strategies and the sorts of homework or workbook exercises that 
structure the acquisition of such strategies, and when their classrooms pro- 
vided rich and varied language and literacy environments. It is interesting to 
contemplate the implications of these findings from English-speaking chil- 
dren for language minority students. On the assumption that the same factors 
would prove facilitative, how could they be implemented in educational pro- 
grams for language minorities? 

It is clear that parent-teacher contacts are unlikely to occur unless there is 
a native language teacher available who feels comfortable approaching the 
families and with whom the family members feel they can communicate 
effectively. Practice in reading is pos.sible only if children are willing to sit 
down and read, which is not likely if tliey are expected to read in a language 
they do not yet understand, or if they have to read material much below the 
level that interests them becau.se of limitations on their language proficiency. 
A rich and challenging variety of literacy materials and of language experi- 
ences can only occur in a language the children speak well — that is, at least 
during the first couple of years of instruction in English, enrichment mu.st 
happen in the native language. Of the four factors we found related to gains 
in reading, then, only one can be implemented in an English-only instruc- 
tional program for language minority children — structure. Enjoying the posi- 
tive consequences of the other three factors requires that the native language 
be a part of the educational program provided to language minority children. 
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RECONSIDERING THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
NATIVE LANGUAGE INSTOUCTION 

In light of this presentation of four arguments in favor of the use of the 
native language in educating language minority children, we can now recon- 
sider the four arguments introduced above against its use. 

The History Argument Reconsidered 

The history argument takes as a premise the success of earlier generations 
of immigrants, generations that did not enjoy special educational programs. A 
more careful analysis of the historical record reveals, however, three facts 
that must be taken into account: 

(1) Many immigrants in earlier generations were not educationally suc- 
cessful, and the existence of large immigrant communities made it possible 
for many to survive without achieving high levels of proficiency in English. 
Although the success stories of immigrants who went to college and assimi- 
lated fully arc more likely to be transmitted, we cannot assume that they 
represent the majority of the immigrant's generation. 

(2) Educational success was much less crucial to economic viability in an 
era of great demand for physical laborers, in an expanding economy, and at a 
time when a much smaller proportion of the total population finished high 
school or entered college. 

(3) The levels of literacy skill required to function in even the lowest-level 
jobs arc much higher today than 100 years ago, so levels of academic success 
that would have been sufficient to provide employability for our grandparents 
would no longer be sufficient. 

hi light of the fact that the majority of high school graduates today must 
seek employment in service positions rather than in higher-paying blue-collar 
jobs with lower literacy demands, we can no longer be satisfied with the 
degree of success achieved by the schools of the 1890s in teaching immigrant 
children English and literacy skills. Accordingly, we must exploit the native 
language skills children bring to school in order to enhance their achievement 
in English. 

Ghettoization Reconsidered 

The isolation of language minority children in bilingual programs is a 
serious problem, especially because evidence suggests that it can take as 
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many as five years for children to achieve sufficient proficiency in a second 
language to be effective school learners (Collier, 1987). One approach that 
improves the language minority child's access to native English speakers, by 
allowing for the placement of language minority and mainstream children in 
the same classroom from the start, is the "two-way'' bilingual program, in 
which half the children are native English speakers who thus have the oppor- 
tunity to learn the other language while the language minority children learn 
English. While two-way bilingual programs arc operating effectively in many 
school systems, they receive parental endorsement from English speakers 
only if they offer ^'useful" languages (Spanish or Giinese, not Khmer or 
Hmong) and thus cannot be a universal solution to the ghettoization problem. 
Policies for ensuring that the bilingual program is not a separate entity but a 
resource for the entire school where it is located need to be actively pursued, 
and mechanisms for ensuring contact between the language minority and the 
mainstream children that do not disadvantage the non-English speakers need 
to be developed* 

Time'^n-'Task Reconsidered 

The arguments presented above, that many language and literacy skills 
can be acquired in a native language and transferred readily to English, un- 
dercut the presumption of the time-on-task argument, that the child's **task" 
must be defined exclusively as learning English. The child's task is to be- 
come a successful school learner, and that means that all the time devoted to 
learning — in whatever language the learning takes place — can be considered 
time on task. In addition to the learning of the language and literacy skills 
discussed above, much of what goes on during instruction in the native lan- 
guage constitutes learning of content material. The knowledge about mathe- 
matics or social studies acquired in Spanish or Gujarati will be available to 
the child in English as well, and should not be considered irrelevant to the 
child's school success just because it was taught in the native language. 

Hopeless Cause Reconsidered 

The ultimate loss of the home language is likely to be the long-term con- 
sequence for most children in bilingual programs. That loss is regrettable, but 
the arguments presented above suggest that there are advantages to initial 
instruction in the native language and to a period of active bilingualism that 
by themselves can motivate bilingual programs. In addition, of course, edu- 
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cational programs that help bilingual children to continue to develop their 
native language skills (e.g., junior high native lajiguage literature and lan- 
guage arts classes instead of foreign language instruction for these children) 
should be initiated. Under normal circumstances, knowledge of a first lan- 
guage continues to develop throughout the school years; language minority 
children in the United States, however, typically start to experience attrition 
of native language skills as soon as they exit from bilingual programs. An 
optimal educational policy would provide opportunities for bilingual children 
to become stronger bilinguals throughout their school years; in the absence of 
such a policy, we can only hope that some of these children are able to retain 
enough proficiency to recover native language skills through study in high 
school or college. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The arguments that are typically offered against the use of the native 
language in instructional programs for language nr.'.iority children are, unfor- 
tunately, ai^uments that may initially make good sense. It is not surprising 
that many intelligent citizens, who see the assimilation of language minori- 
ties as one goal of the American educational system, are of the opinion that 
current immigrants should be treated much like the successful immigrants of 
100 years ago, and that keeping them in separate classrooms promotes isola- 
tion rather than integration. Concern for the ultimate educational success of 
language minority children might well lead thoughtful people to suggest that 
time spent studying in the native language is time lost to the mastery of 
English. And it is undeniable that most members of immigrant groups lose 
mastery of their native language within a generation, so it is not unreasonable 
to see educational support for native language instruction as a waste of re- 
sources. 

Nonethekss, despite the surface sensibility of the arguments against the 
use of native language instruction with language minority children, research 
evidence and a deeper consideration of the factors impinging on educational 
success shows that they are wrong. Native language instruction for language 
minority children promotes their educational success in Enfflish in a variety 
of ways, while at the same time preventing the alienation from the school 
culture that can undennine their educational achievement. Understanding 
why native language instmction promotes achievement in English involves 
abandoning traditional sitnplistic models of language prt)ficiency to recog- 
nize that many aspects of performance on language tasks draw upon skills 
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thai are not language-specific, skills that may be more efficienlly acquired in 
one's first language. 

This is not to suggest that introducing native language into instructional 
programs for language minority children would automatically solve all their 
educational problems. Poor quality bilingual programs do not work any bet- 
ter than poor quality ESL or submersion programs. Language minority chil- 
dren are typically at considerable educational risk for reasons that have noth- 
ing to do with their bilingualism, so they need the best quality instruction 
available to ensure their continued progress. Lengthy stays in bilingual pro- 
grams can isolate language minority children from t^:^ English-speaking ma- 
jority, and special efforts have to be made to address this problem. For chil- 
dren from many of the recent immigrant groups, sufficient numbers of quali- 
fied native language teachei-s arc unavailable, and well-designed native lan- 
guage curricular materials are often equally inaccessible. Such problems re- 
quire creative solutions and professional dedication; we cannot expect that 
the simple presence of a nonspccialist, adult native speaker in the classroom 
will, by itself, constitute a solution to the problems Haitian or Hmong immi- 
grants have in American schools. Nonetheless, though many challenges re- 
main in ensuring academic success for members of language minority 
groups, we can be confident that including instruction in their native lan- 
guages as pail of their educational programs will promote, not impede, their 
progress. 
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African American Dialects 
and Schooling 

A Review 

HALFORD H. FAIRCHILD 
STEPHANIE EDWARDS«EVANS 



African American dialects (variously known as "nonstandard English/* "non- 
standard Black English " "Black Vernacular English " "Vernacular Black En- 
glish " "Standard Black English/* "Negro Speech," and so on) constitute a 
controversial issue in American education. This chapter reviews the research 
debates about the nature of African American dialects, with an emphasis on 
the attitudes and behaviors of teachers in shaping the achievement behaviors 
and school adjustments of African American pupils, 

Because the issues surrounding African American dialects are so vast, and 
because the state of knowledge concerning appropriate interventions is so 
limited, our focus is on providing practitionei*s with a general introduction 
that highlights the key principles in teaching children who speak an African 
American dialect. Our focus is also limited to the situation in the United 
Slates, because the relationship between schooling and African American dia- 
lects outside of the United States (e.g., the Caribbean, Central America, 
South America) is beyond our expertise. 

It is important to contextualize this discussion, however, within the 
broader reality of the educational crises confronting the nation concerning 
the education of African Americans and other ethnolinguistic minority 
groups. Namely, African Americans and other linguistic minorities (particu- 
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larly the Spanish-speaking) are plagued by a number of grim statistics in 
scholastic achievement These include low test scores, high dropout rates 
prior to the completion of high school, low college entry, and high college 
attrition (see Comer, 1985; Fairchild, 1984a; Fisher, 1981; White, 1984). 
These educational failures, then, have been linked with vulnerabilities to poor 
self-concepts (Fairchild, 1988a, 1989; Macias, 1973), unemployment (Banks, 
1982; Comer, 1985), the reproduction of economic inequality (Apple, 1978), 
and a plethora of *\social plagues'' of the African American community, in- 
cluding crime, drug abuse, homicide/suicide, intergenerational poverty, and 
threats to physical and mental well-being (Fairchild, 1989). Although African 
American dialects play a role in these broader social, cultural, and economic 
realities, they are only a part of a complex matrix of factors that create and 
sustain the victimization of African American communities. 

Note also that we select the phrase, African American dialects, in favor of 
the other temis in oidcr to avoid the unfortunate color symbolism associated 
with racial labeling in the United States (see Fairchild, 1985, 1988a). In 
addition, African American dialects conveys the fact that the subject of our 
chapter falls on a continuum, and that discrete categorizations (e.g., **Black 
English") are inevitably misleading. This latter point also applies to any oper- 
ational definition of Standard English, which we view as an ^'idealized stan- 
dard" that masks tremendous regional diversity even within this "standard." 

This chapter presents m overview of the research controversies surround- 
ing African American dialects and a review of research on teacher attitudes, 
behaviors, and oi'lcomes. The chapter presents a number of emerging princi- 
ples concerning teaching pupils who speak African American dialects and 
concludes with a call for the total restnacturing of American education. 



RESEARCH CONTROVERSIES 

Racial Biases 

Because of the omnipresence of White racism (see Bowser & Hunt, 198 1 ), 
much of the social sciences, including education, linguistics, and psychology, 
has revealed clear White racial biases concerning studies of African Ameri- 
cans (see Fairchild & Gurin, 1978). These biases were revealed, for example, 
in theories that concluded that Africans were genetically inferior to "Whites" 
(e.g., Jensen, 1985). 

In the context of language, early researchers concluded that African Amer- 
icctn dialects were reflective of a simplistic cognitive style and of low intelli- 
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gence (for reviews, see Baratz, 1970; Baugh, 1983; Jenkins, 1982; White, 
1984). Linguists and educational psychologists, prior to the 1950s, were gen- 
erally convinced that Africans were inherently inferior to Europeans, and this 
inferiority was reflected in their patterns of thinking and language. 

These biases, as absurd as they may seem, were consistent with the com- 
plex ideological system that supported racial inequality in the United States 
(see Akbar, 1985; Persell, 1981). Unfortunately, these biases remain well-cn- 
trenched in the public and educational arenas today. The contemporary en- 
trenchment of these ideological biases are revealed, for example, by (a) the 
public*s willingness to "blame the victim'* (Ryan, 1971) for failure in school 
and in life, and (b) researchers* focus on individual-level predictors (such as 
motivation or self-esteem) and the well-established tradition of ^'controlling 
for race and class** in studies of educational production (see Faircnild, 
1984a). 



Rejoinders 

In response to the biased conclusions that endorsed racial inequality, re- 
searchers have generated a great deal of evidence and critiques in debunking 
those conclusions (see Baugh, 1983). 

It is now generally accepted, for example, that altliough African American 
dialects differ from "Standard English** in vocabulary, grammar, and pronun- 
ciation, they operate according to the same sorts of structural rules as any 
other language or dialect. Wolfram (1969, 1970) and Fasold and Wolfram 
(1970), for example, provided exhaustive examples of the complex linguistic 
features of African American dialects. This research in descriptive linguistics 
has concluded that African American dialects are not deficient or defective 
and should be accorded an equal status relationship with "Standard English** 
or any other language. 

A number of researchers have enumerated the varieties of African Ameri- 
can dialects. Although frequently classified in different ways, most research- 
ers recognize that African American dialects fall on a continuum with a vast 
range of similarity or difference with ^'Standard English** (see Baugh, 1983). 
Region and urbanicity are also strong determinants of specific African Amer- 
ican dialectical characteristics. 

Researchers have also identified the ^'bidialecticaP* nature of the African 
American population (Milliard, 1983). That is, many speakers of African 
American dialects speak both '^Standard English*' (or close approximations 
thereoO and one or more varieties of African American dialects (Torrey, 
1983). These **varieties** of African American dialects are closely tied to 
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socioeconomic level, region, urbanicity, and level of residential integration 
aiid mobility (see Baugh, 1983, concerning dialect diversity; see Fairchild & 
Tucker, 1982, concerning constraints on residential mobility). 

In some respects, it could be argued that some African American dialects 
'*meet or exceed*' the sophistication of **Standard English" by the use of 
intonation, syllable stress, and nonverbal cues to modify meaning. White 
(1984), in emphasizing the rich oral tradition of Africans and African Ameri- 
cans, recounted in some detail the verbal and nonverbal rituals that may be 
found in many African American communities. Others have noted the impor- 
tance of nonverbal cues in conveying or modifying the meaning of the spo- 
ken word (Baugh, 1983; Cooke, 1980). A final illustration of the complexity 
of African American dialects is revealed in the recent (mid- to late 1980s) 
cultural phenomenon known as **Rap,'* where African American language 
forms are created in sharply syncopated rhythms and rhymes. 

In sum, research on African American dialects has concluded that they are 
a legitimate variant of English that operate according to their own rules of 
syntax, grammar, and the derivation of meaning. As such, they should be 
accorded an equal status relationship with **Standard English.** Yet, studies 
indicate that teachers, and the public, continue to harbor negative attitudes 
and beliefs about the nature of African American dialects and their role in 
schooling. 



TEACHER ATI ITUDES 

Manifestaiion 

The attitude that a teacher has for a student demonstrably affects the 
student*s attitudes and behaviors. After years of research and scores of stud- 
ies, educational researchers have documented the processes underiying the 
"self-fulfilling prophecy** (see Eder, 1981, 1983; Jenkins, 1982). 

In essence, the self-fulfilling prophecy is a process where a teacher*s ex- 
pectation of a student*s perfomiance is communicated to the student in a way 
that affects the attitudes and behaviors of both student and teacher. The result 
is that the teacher*s expectation (for example, "Johnnie can*t read**) becomes 
true. Teachers who expect failure typically demand less, provide less infor- 
mation and feedback, and generally, engage in conscious and unconscious 
behaviors that produce failure. Teachers who expect success typically have 
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high standards and demands, provide a great deal of input, and give students 
consistent feedback and positive rewards. 

Most of the research in this area has demonstrated negative expectations, 
and related behaviors, based on race. The expectation of lower academic 
achievement potential for African Americans is so pervasive, it might be 
considered an axiom of American education (see, for example, Washington, 
1982). Some evidence also suggests that African American males are the 
most at risk of these pessimistic teacher attitudes and behaviors. Simpson and 
Erickson (i983), for example, reported that teachers in their sample gave the 
least amount of praise, and the most amount of verbal and nonverbal criti- 
cism, to African American males. 

Some studies have also demonstrated that teachers have generally more 
negative altitudes toward linguistic minority children (see DeStefano, 1978; 
Freeman, 19S2). Politzer and Hoover (1976), for example, showed that teach- 
ers demonstrated lower expectations for speakers of "Vernacular Black En- 
glish** than for speakers of ''Standard Black English'* (the differences be- 
tween these two dialects are also strongly related to social class). It is easy to 
imagine that African American dialectical styles are a contributing factor to 
the generally negative attitudes and expectations that teachers have for Afri- 
can American students. It is also easy to imagine that race and dialect may 
interact in their relationship with teachers* attitudes. 

The most troubling aspect of teachers* attitudes and behaviors is the effect 
these attitudes may have on students. According to one theoretical formula- 
tion (Murray & Fairchild, 1989), African American children develop a sense 
of "conditioned failure** as a result of negative scholastic experiences (espe- 
cially interactions with teachers who harbor negative expectations) and be- 
come willing participants in their own failure syndrome. Reseaich indicates 
that performance deteriorates in response to failure (Weisz, 1981), which 
may account for the increasing achievement disparities between Whites and 
African Americans with increasing grade levels. It is worth noting, a,s well, 
that many of these negative expectations and behaviors are characteristic of 
African American teachers as well as White teachers (Washington, 1982). 

In a landmark Supreme Court decision, it was found that the Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, school district failed to provide an equal educational opportunity 
to African American students because of their failure to take into account the 
pedagogical implications of African American dialects (see Freeman, 1982; 
Jenkins, 1982; Vaughn-Cooke, 1980; Whatley, 1980; White, 1984; White- 
man, 1980). Indeed, it was found that the teachers explicitly degraded the 
legitimacy of the children*s dialects, and this was harmful to their academic 
achievement and self-esteem. 
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PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The foregoing review of literature suggests a number of principles for the 
education of African American children. These principles apply, usually, to 
the education of all children. 

Expectations 

Teachers must consciously monitor their attitudes and behaviors toward 
racial and linguistic minorities. A long history of prejudice and discrimination 
against African Americans has deeply embedded racist ideologies within 
American culture. It is our perspective that few if any individuals can live in 
the United States and not be affected by racism. Unfortunately, racism is 
generally manifested in the belief in White racial superiority and the inferior- 
ity of other groups on a sliding scale that corresponds to skin color (see 
Fairchild & Gurin, 1978; Fairchild & Tucker, 1982). Others have also dem- 
onstrated the effects of dialect or native language on teachers' attitudes 
(Ovando, 1983). Thus, unless these negative attitudes are consciously ac- 
knowledged and combated, they are likely to invade the classroom in ways 
that re-create racial and ethnic inequality (see Freeman, 1982; Gere & Smith, 
1979; Lewis, 1980). 

Teachers must presume academic success for all students. Teachers' ex- 
pectations work in both directions: Negative expectations may produce fail- 
ure; positive expectations may produce success. Teachers must not assume, 
for example, that dialect or native language differences are tied in any sys- 
tematic way to academic achievement potentials (Lewis, 1980). Due to the 
variety of African American dialects, and due to the dialect-switching that 
characterizes many of the speakers of African American dialects, it is inap- 
propriate to assume anything based on dialect differences alone. 

Behaviors 

Teachers must accept each child's language or dialect as legitimate (Free- 
man, 1982). In so doing, teachers must use teaching techniques that meaning- 
fully communicate with children in ways that provide for academic enrich- 
ment. Berdan (1980)» for example, showed that teachers who reject African 
American dialects tended to *'hypercorrect'' the oral reading of children who 
speak an African American dialect. These corrections, however, were often 
rigidly applied to p':t)nunciation and other dialect differences, rather than the 
actual content or meaning of reading passages. As a result, students engaged 
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in a number of "survival strategies/' such as withdrawal and acting out be- 
haviors, in order to escape the pejorative treatment that teachers directed 
toward their native linguistic styles. Berdan (1980) concluded with the identi- 
fication of a general principle for reading instruction: Teachers should accept 
oral pronunciati ons that are appropriate for each student's normal speech 
(unless an obvious error related to meaning is made). Thus teachers should 
avoid interrupting students while reading for the purposes of minor correc- 
tions; they should not force adherence to aii idealized standard that is inap- 
propriate when universally applied. 

Teachers must condition academic success. They can do this by structur- 
ing the classroom in a way that engenders involvement and academic suc- 
cess. This includes meaningful communication that ensures understanding 
(Goodlad, 1979), by providing opportunities for students to experience suc- 
cess (Slavin, 1983, 1987), providing rewards and other incentives (Goodlad, 
1979), varying tasks and the length of instructional segments (Boykin, ^982), 
and directing learning activities toward topics that are gennHMe to the stu- 
dents themselves (Barona, 1986; Peyton, this volume; Shuy, 19/0). 

Curriculum Content 

The educational community must combat ethnic, racial, and linguistic 
biases in the curriculum ^see Akbar, 1985). In this regard, the content of 
curriculum must recognize multicultural education as a part of basic educa- 
tion (Fortune, 1979). The curriculum must demonstrate its relevance to vari- 
ous cultural groups (Edmonds, 1981; Macias, 1973) and accurately reflect 
cultural pluralism. Teachers must aggressively seek curricular materials and 
resource persons that provide this relevance. 

More fundamentally, the content of education should ''empower" students 
to .solve problems in their lives and communities (see Graman, 1988; 
Smitherman & McGinnis, 1980; Stewart, 1970). In this regard, the purpose 
of education should be geared toward helping students be {generators of 
knowledge rather than passive receivers of information (Graman, 1988). In 
this sense, the classroom becomes a microcosm of the world, with the 
world's problems and perils and with a mandate to seek problem resolution. 

School Administration 

School administrators must recognize the role of school environments in 
enhancing academic achievement. Research has concluded that the climate of 
the school, including curricular supports, adequacy of materials, and the role 
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of the principal, are keys to academic achievement (see Cuttance, 1980; 
Purkey & Smith, 1983; Wynne, 1981). 



Socio/ Culture 

Inasmuch as general racial and ethnic attitudes underlie the attitudes of 
teachers, efforts must be made to generate alternative representations of these 
groups in the mass media. Fairchild (1984b, 1988b), for example, has articu- 
lated a creative effort to develop **prosocial television" programming that 
reverses ethnic and gender stereotypes. His educational program. Star Cru- 
saders, portrays African Americans in cooperative leadership roles with other 
ethnic groups, demonstrates gender equality, and advances the tenets of the 
peaceful resolution of conflict (Fairchild, 1984b, 1988b). 

More fundamentally, a need exists for the broader American social culture 
to accept linguistic and dialect diversity as a national resource and asset (see 
Kochman, 1987; Padilla, this volume. Tucker, 1990^ Part of this recognition, 
then, must be translated into the involvement of the citizenry and communi- 
ties in enhancing the learning opportunities of all of the nation's children 
(Goodlad, 1979; Wilson, 1983). The general citizenry can act, for example, 
as resources of multicultural education and as professional role models for 
students. 

Public Policy 

In the area of public policy, the guiding principle must continue to be the 
provision of equal educational opportunities for all children. This means, 
without doubt, the ultimate development of a national policy on language 
education (see, in this connection, Ovando, 1983). 

More fundamentally, we are conccmed with evidence of the continuing 
denial of equal educational opportunities. Fairchild (1984a), for example, 
documented large disparities in the ainount of instmclional funding provided 
to predominantly Black, Hispanic, and White schools. Moreover, instruc- 
tional expenditures and school size were significantly related to standardized 
n.easures of academic achievement. Other studies have shown the benefits of 
small class sizes, which naturally involve a commitment for much greater 
resources to the educational arena (e.g., Day, 1979; Smith & Glass, 1980). In 
addition to higher achievement, small classes are al.so conducive to 
teacher/student verbal interactions (Asher & Erickson. 1^79). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The debates concerning African American dialects are likely to continue 
into the foreseeable future. Both the African American community and the 
public at large must address fundamental pedagogical questions about the 
nature of language^ and lahguage education^ in order to redress the cycles of 
educational failure that characterize a disturbingly large proportion of African 
American children. 

This search for a transformation in American education is likely to benefit 
the whole of society. As we recognize the special perils confronting African 
American children, we expand our curriculum to include multicultural con- 
tent and, we hope, multicultural understanding. As we pursue the develop- 
ment of language competence on the part of linguistic or dialect minorities, 
we enhance our understanding of the processes of language acquisition and 
the education of special populations. 

Most important, as we address the individualized needs of our students, 
wc transform education into a purposeful activity that provides students with 
skills that will enable them to pursue productive economic lives, and to assist 
in the empowerment of their communities. 
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PART III 



Program Design and Evaluation 



Part III includes three chapters that (a) offer suggestions for the development 
of bilingual immersion programs, (h) trace the development of a bilingual 
education ''master plan'* in a metropolitan school district, and (c) repori the 
results of an evaluation of a two-way bilingual immersion program. 

Kathryn Lindholm, in **Bilingual Immersion Education: Criteria for Program 
Development" (Chapter 6), recalls many of the demographic projections of 
earlier chapters and emphasizes the increasing need to address linguistic di- 
versity in American schools. She notes that the cuitent tlirust is to simulta- 
neously meet the language education needs of linguistic minority and major- 
ity students by the use of bilingual immersion programs. Bilingual immersion 
programs, particularly when designed for **two-way'' or **inlerlocking" teach- 
ing strategies, use two languages for the purposes of content instruction. For 
example, native Spanish-speaking and native English-speaking students re- 
ceive content instruction in both English and Spanish. In this way, students 
from the two groups serve as linguistic role models for each other. 

Lindholm notes four critical features of bilingual immersion: dual lan- 
guage immersion (both languages used for instruction); language isolation 
(the two languages are used in distinctly different periods and the proportion 
of one language or the other may vary over the grade levels); student mixing 
(lajiguage minority and language majority students mixed in roughly equal 
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proportions); and the integration of language arts curriculum with the traoi- 
lional academic content areas (using a second language to teach math, s(.i- 
cnce, or social studies). 

Lindholm then enumerates the "criteria'' for the successful implementation 
of bilingual immersion programs: (a) programs must be planned for a period 
of from four to six years at a minimum; (b) language/content integration 
makes the instruction purposeful, thereby enhancing the communicative rele- 
vance of each student's second language; (c) second language input and out- 
put should be optimized through exciting language arts curriculum and in- 
struction; (d) the strict separation of languages enhances students' attention to 
curriculum and facilitates language development; (e) the ratio of English- 
speaking to non-English-speaking students should probably be no less than 
about 50% at least at the beginning of the program; (t) an emphasis is on the 
maintenance of the language minority students' native language; (g) a pro- 
gram must have the unequivocal support of the school administration; (h) 
classroom heterogeneity enhances bilingual communicative proficiency and 
intercultural relations; (i) teachers should focus on reciprocal dialogues about 
the content material rather than relying solely on teacher-to-student transmis- 
sion of knowledge; (j) qualified teachers with native or near-native ability in 
the languages being used in the classroom are essential; and (k) a partnership 
must be formed between parents and the school in the implementation of an 
immersion education program. 

Concepcion M. Valadez and Clementina Patino Gregoire, in **Develop- 
ment of a Bilingual Education Plan" (Chapter 7), pre.sent a detailed descrip- 
tion of a school district's response to its changing student population. Their 
focus is on the conversion of a .school district from one with low achieve- 
ment scores among its Spanish- and Portuguese-proficient students and low 
morale among its staff to one that has gained a national reputation for its 
orientation to limitcd-English-proficient students. The authors present a brief 
demographic history of the ABC Unified School District in Southern Califor- 
nia, and how the district responded to legislation concerning language educa- 
tion. Valadc/ and Gregoire include a di.scussion of staff development, train- 
ing, contributions from abroad, and staff morale. Tlicir chapter illustrates an 
exemplary response of a metropolitan .school district tc the changing demog- 
raphy and language education needs of its students. Tliey conclude that 
.strong and unequivocal leadership is the most important factor in the success 
of the district's language education programming. 

Kathryn Lindholm and Halford H. Fairchild, in **Evaluation of an Elemen- 
tary School Immersion Program" (Chapter 8), describe the implementation of 
a model program in Santa Monica, Califomia, and report the results of a 
preliminary evaluation. According to Lindholm and Fairchild, the goals of 
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the Edison School Program were to produce normal to superior academic 
achievement in both English and Spanish, age-appropriate bilingual oral pro- 
ficiency and literacy, enhanced feelings of self-competence on the part of tlie 
children, and positive cross-cultural altitudes and relationships. 

They compared 112 kindergarten and first-grade bilingual immersion stu- 
dents with students enrolled in regular classrooms, Lindholm and Fairchild 
report that the bilingual immersion students demonstrated significant 
achievement gains and had higher scores on every measure than the compari- 
son group (although only the math scores were statistically significant). Self- 
competence scores for the bilingual immersion students were comparable to 
those reported for a middle-class sample. The authors conclude that the inter- 
action of the language groups was beneficial to both groups and that bilin- 
gual immersion programs produce average to better than average achieve- 
ment levels. 

As a whole, the chapters in Part 111 compose a collection that covers 
curriculum development for classrooms, schools, and school districts. Imple- 
mentation and evaluation strategies are highlighted. 
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Criteria for Program Development 

KATHRYN J. LINDHOLM 



The dynamics of population change indicate that the United States is becom- 
ing an increasingly multiethnic and multilingual society. The major factors 
contributing to this change include sizable immigration and the fact that the 
average age of ethnic minorities is about five years less than the national 
average. This means that a larger percentage of ethnic minorities are in, or 
are entering, the most active childbearing years (Cort6s, 19G6). 

According to data from the Census Bureau, between 1970 and 1980, the 
U,S, population increased by 11.6%. However, the Black population grew by 
17.8%, Hispanics by 61%, Native Americans by 71%, Asian Americans by 
233%, and the remaining Americans by only 7% to 8%. Schools have, and 
will have, therefore, a major challenge in deaMng with the large number of 
limited-English-proficient students who are in need of special services. It has 
been estimated that currently at least 3.4 million children are limited in the 
English language skills needed to succeed in school programs designed for 
native English speakers. 

Nationally, the academic performance of minority students is considerably 
below majority norms, and the gap grows wider with each school year 
(Kagan & Zahn, 197S). Reading is critical to student achievement in all 
subjects, yet the achievement gap is greatest in reading. By the eighth grade, 
39.9% of Mexican American children are two or more years behind in read- 
ing compared with 12.8% of Whites (Carter & Segura, 1979). As society 
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moves further into the technological age of computers, with jobs requiring 
literacy- and computer-based skills, low educational attainment will be even 
more detrimental. These findings show that **the United States's public 
school system is failing with regard to the achievement of minority children" 
(Kagan, 1986, p. 223). 

However, the public education system is generally not meeting the educa- 
tional needs of many majority students either (U.S. Department of Education, 
1987): About 20% of all American 17-year-olds ai'e functionally illiterate, 
unable to comprehend simple written instructions (Lemer, 1981); nearly half 
of our graduating high school students do not know the basics of how our 
government works (Johnson, Johnson, & Tiffany, 1984); and "Americans* 
incompt tence in foreign languages is nothing short of scandalous and is be- 
coming worse** (President's Commission on Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Studies, 1979). A' the same time, the great national language resource 
represented by immignnt and native, non-English groups is being rapidly 
eroded, as second and third generations are not learning their native lan- 
guages. 

Special educational programs for language minority students have caused 
tremendous controversy among educators, lawmakers, and the general public. 
Many current bilingual education programs grew out of the civil rights move- 
ment of the 1960s, in which there was a call for a system of education where 
the language minority student would receive equal access to education. Bilin- 
gual education was to provide a setting in which the student's native lan- 
guage and culture would be valued; students would be able to develop a 
positive self-image; opportunities for academic success would be enhanced; 
and solidarity with the community would be strengthened (Hemdndez- 
Chdvez, 1984). 

After a decade and a half of bilingual education, however, the controversy 
has grown instead of diminished (e.g., Baker, 1987; Secada, 1987; Willig, 
1987). Many research studies have been inadequately designed to provide 
educators and policymakers with information about the effectiveness of bilin- 
gual education and thus they have fueled rather than cooled the fires of 
controversy. A carefully conducted analysis of the bilingual education re- 
search (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1987; 
U.S. General Accounting Office, 1987; Willig, 1985) demonstrated that bilin- 
gual education programs can be successful in improving the academic perfor- 
mance of limited-English-proficient students. Unfortunately, bilingual educa- 
tion has not been as effective in its implementation as it could have been if 
there had been policies defining the implementation of programs that were 
designed to promote educational achievement rather than merely the learning 
of English. The tragedy of many American Indian groups, who have lost their 
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native language without gaining any educational advantage, is stark evidence 
that learning English is neither a necessary nor sufficient condition for en- 
hanced educational achievement. 

For a variety of sociopolitical, economic, as well as pedagogical reasons, 
many educators have supported short-temi **quick fix'' solutions that move 
limited-English-proficient students into mainstream English-only classes as 
quickly as possible. Monolingual English immersion education is being in- 
creasingly cited as a possible option to bilingual education. 

Traditional immersion programs use, in part, a non-English language a.s a 
medium of instruction for subject matter classes (Lambert, 1984). However, 
the term immersion is often used incorrectly with reference to language mi- 
nority students (Dolson, 1985a). While the model has been successful with 
language majority children, its appropriateness with language minority chil- 
dren has been strongly called into question by most knowledgeable research- 
ers (e.g., Hemandez-Chivez, 1984). 

A submersion program refers to a curriculum designed for aiid populated 
by native English speakers but inappropriately used with non-English-speak- 
ing students. A considerable amount of research documents the failure of 
submersion approaches to meet the educational needs of language minority 
students (California State Department of Education, 1982; National Assess- 
ment for Educational Progress, 1982). Many educators who are aware of this 
research readily reject submersion as an appropriate educational treatment for 
language minority students. Most educators agree that an educational pro- 
gram designed for limited-English-proficient students needs to promote ade- 
quate language development, academic achievement, and psychosocial ad- 
justment for students from non-English language backgrounds. 

When it is applied to the proper target group under appropriate conditions, 
immersion education can have very successful results. Evaluation of Spanish 
immersion programs in the United States and French immersion programs in 
Canada (Campbell, 1984; Genesee, 1985; Swain, 1984) show that immersion 
education can be highly effective for English-speaking students, both major- 
ity and ethnic/racia! minority students These students eventually demonstrate 
high levels of proficiency in the second language (i.e., French, German, 
Spanish) in addition to high academic achievement, without any loss to the 
d.-jvelopment of their English skills. 

Currently, evaluation and research studies suggest that education prograins 
can be designed to simultaneously meet the needs of huiguage minority and 
majority r»iudenis by combining the best features of immersion programs with 
the best features of bilingual education. Bilingual immersion is based on the 
premise that a second language is best acquired by language minority stu- 
dents when their first language is firmly est;Ablished (see Hakuta & Gould, 
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1987), and that a second language is best developed by language majority 
children through immersion in that language (Genesee, 1985). It is felt that 
the immersion of fluent-English-proficient (FEP) students in non-English in- 
struction is beneficial for their acquisition of true communicative proficiency 
in the second language. Their English language skills, meanwhile, develop 
unimpeded due to the dominance of English in their social/cultural enviix)n- 
menl. For limited-English-proficienl (LEP) students, instruction in their na- 
tive language provides the necessary linguistic foundation for the later acqui- 
sition of English and the fuither development of full proficiency in both 
languages. 

The rationale for this apparent inconsistency in native versus second-lan- 
guage instruction is twofold. First, English is the dominant societal language, 
and the non-English language is in jeopardy of attrition without early inten- 
sive exposure to the less dominant language. Second, a critical theoretical 
and societal distinction exists between second-language immersion for lan- 
guage majority versus language minority students: This distinction is be- 
tween enrichment, or additive bilingualism, and assimilation, or subtractive 
bihngualism (Lambert, 1987; Skuttnabb-Kangas, 1981). Additive bilingual- 
ism refers to language education programs that offer language enrichment 
and enable children to add one or more foreign languages to their accumulat- 
ing skills and benefit immediately without fear of native language loss. In 
contraiU, subtractive bilingualism exists in language education programs in 
which the learner must put aside or subtract out their ethnic language for a 
more necessary, useful, and prestigious national language (Lambert, 1987). 
Research indicates that additive bilingualism is associated with high levels of 
proficiency in the two languages, whereas subtractive bilingualism is associ- 
ated with lower levels of second-language attainment and scholastic perfor- 
mance. 

Thus, in bilingual immersion programs, while language minority ch*^dren 
arc taught primarily in their native language for the first few years of school- 
ing, language majority children are instructed primarily in their second lan- 
guage (Genesee, 1985). Students from the two language communities .serve 
as peer tutors for their mutual language development. Bilingual immersion 
programs arc, therefore, equally concerned with the language and academic 
development of both language minority and language majority children 
(Lindholm, 1987). Thus another major assumption underlying bilingual im- 
mersion education is concerned with the relationship between language and 
thought: It is expected that knowledge learned through one language paves 
the way for knowledge acquisition in the second language. Thus students 
who learn content in one language are expected to demonstrate content 
knowledge in the second language once they acquire the language skills to 
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express that knowledge (Cummins, 1987). Finally, another underlying prem- 
ise is built on the threshold hypothesis (Cummins, 1987), which states that 
students need to reach a certain level of native language proficiency in order 
to facilitate second- language development. Furthermore, long-term cognitive 
advantages of bilingualism will not accrue until the student has sufficiently 
developed both languages. 

Although bilingual immersion programs vary in terms of the proportion of 
instruction in one language or the other, the duration of the immersion, and 
the subject matter that is taught in the two languages (Lindholm, 1987), all 
bilingual immersion programs offer tluent-English-proficient (PEP) and lim- 
ited-English-proficient (LEP) students the opportunity to share the first years 
of elementary school primarily immersed in the non-English language. This 
integrative approach is expected to improve intergroup attitudes, and atti- 
tudes toward the target language and culture, of both language minority and 
language majority children (Baecher & Coletti, 1986; Lindholm, 1987). 

Bilingual immersion programs address the needs of both native English 
speakers and native speakers of other languages, and potentially result in 
high levels of language proficiency in both the other language and English, 
academic achievement at or above grade level as measured in both lan- 
guages, and enhanced psychosocial development and cross-cultural skills and 
attitudes. In doing so, these programs can help to develop citizens who will 
be better prepared to strengthen mutual bonds of our national unity in a time 
of growing ethnic and linguistic diversity, and who will at the same time be 
better able to meet the mounting demands of international collaboration in a 
multilingual world, where the knowledge of languages other than English are 
essential to our national well-being. 



DEFINITION OF BILINGUAL IMMERSION EDUCATION 



Bilingual immersion education combines tlie most significant features of 
bilingual education for language minority students and immersion education 
for language majority students. Academic and language arts instruction is 
provided to native speakers of two languages using, alternatively and sequen- 
tially, both languages; one of the languages is a second language for each 
group of students, Thus, for language minority students, academic instruction 
is presented through their first language and they receive English language 
arts and, depending on the particular program, portions of their academic 
instruction in Einglish. For language majority students, academic instruction 
is provided through their second language and they receive English language 
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arts and, depending on the program design, some portion of ihcir academic 
instruction in English. The academic curriculum provides the same high- 
quality content as in non-bilingual immersion programs, focusing on slate 
and local curriculum requirements. 

The definition of bilingual immersion education encompasses four critical 
features: (a) The program essentially involves some form of dual language 
instruction, where the non-English language is used for a significant portion 
of the students' instructional day; (b) the program involves periods of instruc- 
tion during which only one language is used; (c) both native English speakers 
and nonnative English speakers (preferably in balanced numbers) are partici- 
pants; and (d) the students are integrated for most content instruction. 



Over the last several years, a number of comprehensive reviews have been 
conducted of research and evaluation studies conceming bilingual and im- 
mersion education (Baker & dc Kantcr, 1981; Crawford, 1989; Cummins, 
1979, 1983; Diaz, 1983; Dolson, 1985a; Fisher & Guthrie, 1983; Swain & 
Upkin, 1985; Troike, 1978, 1986; Willig, 1985). An examination of these 
investigations points to certain sociolinguistic and instructional factors that 
tend to contribute to successful dual language programs. The importance of 
these factors is evident from the frequency and consistency with which they 
are found in programs that promote high levels of first- and second-language 
competencies, academic achievement in both languages, and high self-esteem 
and positive cross-cultural attitudes. Thus these factors form the core criteria 
for successful bilingual immersion education. 

The first eight criteria are essential for successful language education pro- 
grams. The last three apply to educational programs in general, but have 
special relevance to dual language settings. These last criteria are mentioned 
here because they are important elements in an educational program and the 
presence of these criteria cannot be assumed but must be carefully considered 
in designing and implementing a successful bilingual immersion program. 

(1) Duration of instructional treatment. The instructional treatment is pro- 
vided to the participating students for a period of at least four to six years. 
This is the amount of time required, on average, to reach second-language or 
bilingual proficiency, but not necessarily nativelike proficiency, as confirmed 
by a number of evaluation studies on immersion and bilingual programs 
(Cummins, 1981; Krashen & Biber, 1988; Swain, 1984; Troike, 1978). In its 
review of foreign language programs, the National Commission on Excel- 
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lence in Education (1983) has concluded that achieving proficiency ordinar- 
ily demands from four to six years of study. 

(2) Focus on academic curriculum. The programs arc designed to focus 
on subject matter as well as language development. Students are exposed to 
the same high-quality, academic core curriculum as students in regular pro- 
grams. For native English speakers, academic achievement is attained pri- 
marily through second-language (L2) content instruction and inten^Jtions in 
the first language (LI) at home and in the community. Academic achieve- 
ment is further bolstered by content taught through English. For language 
minority students, instruction in and through the native language forms the 
basis for initial academic advancement. Academic achievement and English 
language proficiency are further developed through English language arts 
and content in.struction through English. 

(3) Optimal language input and output. Optimal input has four character- 
istics: (a) It is adjusted to the comprehension level of the learner, (b) it is 
interesting and relevant, (c) there is sufficient quantity, and (d) it is challeng- 
ing. This is accomplished through communicatively sensitive language in- 
struction and subject matter presentation. In the eariy stages of second-lan- 
guage acquisition, input is made more comprehensible through the use of 
slower, more expanded, simplified, and repetitive speech oriented to the 
"here and now** (Krashen, 1981; Long, 1980); highly contextualized lan- 
guage and gestures (Long, 1980: Saville-Troike, 1987); comprehension and 
confinnation checks (Long, 1980); and communication strucit-red so that it 
provides scaffolding for the negotiation of meaning by L2 students by con- 
straining possible interpretations of sequence, role, and intent (Saville-Troikc, 
1987). 

Balanced with the need to make the second language more comprehensi- 
ble is the necessity for providing stimulating language input (Swain, 1987), 
particularly for the native speakers of each language. There are two reasons 
why students need stimulating language input. First, such input serves to 
facilitate continued development of language structures and skills. Second, 
when students are instructed in their first l.mguage, the content of their les- 
sons becomes more comprehensible when they are then presented with sim- 
ilar content in the second language. 

Optimal language input also involves the need to provide language arts 
instruction in hath the English and the non-English languages and to design 
the instruction so that it is integrated with the academic curriculum. There 
has been controversy in the area of second-language education about the 
importance of .second-language instruction in second-language learning (e.g., 
Krashen, 1981; Long, 1983; Swain, 1987). Many immersion programs, in 
tact, neglect language arts in the immersion language, assuming that the 
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students will learn the language through the subject matter instruction and 
will achieve more nativelike proficiency if they receive the kind of language 
exposure that is similar to first-language learning (see Swain, 1987). As some 
immersion researchers have discovered (e.g., Harley, 1984; Swain, 1985; 
Swain & Lapkin, ^0G5), though, the fluency and grammar ability of most 
immersion students is not nativelike and there is a need for formal instruction 
in the second language. 

However, it is best if this formalized language instruction docs not follow 
the traditional foreign language instructional practices consisting of transla- 
tion and memorization of grammar and phrases. It is important to develop a 
language arts curriculum that specifies which linguistic structures should be 
mastered (e.g., conditional verb forms) and how these linguistic structures 
should be incorporated into the academic content (e.g., including the preterit 
and imperfect verb forms of the verb ser — '*to be'* — in history subject matter 
and the conditional, future, and .subjunctive tenses of the verb ser — *'to be'* — 
in mathematics and science content). The language arts class can then focus 
on specific linguistic skills, utilizing the content that was used to introduce 
the linguistic skill. This integrative and content-based approach reinforces 
both the content taught during subject matter presentation and the linguistic 
skill. 

Language output is also important to monitor As noted earlier, immersion 
students, '^nd foreign language students in general, have difficulty in produc- 
ing ni'llvelike speech in the second language. Part of this difficulty stems 
from an absence of the opportunity to talk with fluent speakers in the lan- 
guage they are learning. According to Swain (1985, 1987), students in tradi- 
tionally designed immersion programs get few opportunities to produce ex- 
tended discourse in which they are required to make their language coherent, 
accurate, and sociolinguistically appropriate. Thus promoting highly profi- 
cient oral language skills necessitates providing both structured tasks and 
un.slmctured opportunities for oraL production as well as aural comprehen- 
sion. 

(4) Separation of languages for instruction. Studies of bilingual education 
programs indicate that monolingual lesson delivery (i.e., different periods of 
time devoted to instruction in and through each of the two languages, respec- 
tively) is superior to designs that rely on language mixing during a single 
lesson or time frame (Baker & de Kanter, 1981; Dulay & Burt, 1978; 
Legaretta, 1979, 1981; Swain, 1983). This is not to say that language mixing 
itself is hannful; rather, it appears that sustained periods of monolingual in- 
struction in each language require students to actively attend to the instruc- 
tion and result in improved language development and subject matter attain- 
ment. 
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(5) Ratio of English to (he non-English language use. Immersion educa- 
tion was designed to promote high levels of second-language proficiency 
while maintaining first-language proficiency. Although there are several pro- 
gram variations, many traditional full immersion programs utilize the non- 
English language for 100% of the instructional day and English is not used at 
all for at least the initial stages of the program. Other partial immersion 
programs involve equal amounts of English and the non-English language. 
No research has yet determined the best ratio of English to non-English 
instruction for both language minority and majority students. However, re- 
search comparing FLES (Foreign Language in the Elementary School) and 
immersion programs that utilize different amounts of instrutiion in the non- 
English language shows that students with greater exposure to the second 
language have higher levels of second-language proficiency (Campbell, 
Gray, Rhodes, & Snow, 1985) and that these students also maintain their 
English and perform at or above grade level in tests of English achievement 
(Campbell, 1984; Gcncsec, 1985). Furthermore, research in bilingual educa- 
tion shows that students with greater amounts of native language instruction 
achieve at higher levels than students with lesser amounts of native language 
instruction, at least in the early years of schooling (Krashen & Biber, 1988; 
Willig, 1985). 

From studies of bilingual and immersion students, then, it appears that a 
minimum of 50% non-English language instruction is necessary to promote 
high levels of the non-English language proficiency among language major- 
ity students and to promote language proficiency and academic achievement 
among language minority students. Fuilhermore, although studies have not 
addressed the minimal level of English necessary, it seems prudent to suggest 
a minimum allocation of 10% of the instructional time for dedication to 
English in the early grades to promote English language development for the 
nonnative speakers of English. Also, to develop a high level of academic 
English language skills among the language minority students, the amount of 
content instruction in English should be about 50% for the late elementiiry 
school years (grades four to six) (ESEA Title VII Bilingual Demonstration 
Project, 1982). 

(6) Additive bilingual environment. All sludcnls are provided the opportu- 
nity U) acquire a second language at no cost to their home language and 
culture. This "enrichment bilingualism'' results in high levels of proficiency 
in the two languages (Hernandez-Chavez, 1984; Skuttnabb-Kangas, 1981), 
adequate self-esteem, and improved cross-cultural altitudes (Liunbert, 1987). 
Conversely, subtractive bilingual contexts, in which the native language is 
replaced by a second language, seem to have negative effects on the school 
performance of many language minority students. Native language loss is 
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often associated with lower levels of second-language attainment, scholastic 
underachievement, and psychosocial disorders (Lambert, 1984). Successful 
language development programs seem not only to prevent the negative con- 
sequences of subtractive bilingualism but also to effectively promote the ben- 
eficial aspects of additive bilingualism. 

(7) A positive school environment. Research indicates that the success of 
bilingual education programs is dependent on the level of support the pro- 
gram receives from the school administration (Cortes, 1986; Troikc, 1978). 
Drawing on this research, then, a successful bilingual immersion program 
should have the support of the principal, other administrators, and non- 
bilingual immersion staff. This support is based on a knowledge of the pro- 
gram and is demonstrated through a desire for the program to succeed by an 
exj>enditure of resources that is comparable to other educational programs in 
the school, by devoting attention to promoting acceptance of the program 
among the community and other school staff, and by closely integrating the 
structure and function of the bilingual immersion program with the total 
school program (Troike, 1978). 

(8) Classroom composition. Little research has been conducted to deter- 
mine the best classroom composition for bilingual education programs. To 
maintain an environment of educational and linguistic equity in the class- 
room, and to promote interactions among native and nonnative English 
speakers, the most desirable ratio is 50% English speakers to 50% nonnative 
English speakers. However, the ratio of English speakers to nonnative En- 
glish speakers may exceed this ratio in the early grades to ensure that there 
are enough language models of each language to allow for attrition and the 
almost impossible replacement of native speakers of English. 

(9) Positive interdependence and reciprocal interactive instructional cli- 
mate. Promotion of positive and interdependent interactions between teachers 
and students, and between language minority and majority student peers, is 
an important instructional objective. When teachers use positive social and 
instructional interactions in equal amounts with both minority and majority 
students, both groups perform better academically (California Slate Depart- 
ment of Education, 1982; Kerman et al., 1980). In addition, teachers should 
adopt a reciprocal interaction model instead of adhering to the traditional 
transmission model of teaching (Cummins, 1986). The basic premise of tlie 
transmission model is that the teacher's task is to impart knowledge or skills 
to students who do not yet have these abilities. In the reciprocal interaction 
approach, teachers participate in genuine dialogue with pupils and facilitate 
rather than control student learning. This model encourages the development 
of higher-level cognitive skills rather than just factual recall (Cummins, 
1986). 
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The achievement of language minority pupils is affected not only by the 
status perceptions of teachers but also by the status perceptions of majority 
peers. Allowing only unplanned or incidental contact between majority and 
minority students may only reinforce negative expectations. Kagan (1986) 
and others have proposed ways in which contacts between minority and ma- 
jority students can be organized so that the achievement of both groups can 
be maximized. These studies suggest that, when minority and majority stu- 
dents work interdependently on school tasks with common objectives, 
students* expectations and attitudes about each other become more positive 
and their academic achievement improves. A number of strategies under the 
rubric of "cooperative learning" have been developed that utilize these prin- 
ciples (e.g., Kagan, 1986). Finally, language development is facilitated by 
extensive interactions among native and nonnative speakers (Long & Porter, 
1985). 

(10) High-quality imtructional personnel Students receive their instruc- 
tion from certified teachers. Over the course of the program, students are 
exposed to a number of teachers who have native or nativelike ability in 
either or both of the language(s) in which they are instructing. Teachers, 
although bilingual, may assume monolingual roles when interacting with stu- 
dents. It is important that the teacher be able to understand the child's mother 
tongue in the initial stages of language learning. If the teacher does not 
understand the native language, then he or she cannot respond appropriately 
in the second language to the children's utterances in their native language. 
In this case, comprehensible input may be severely impaired (Swain, 1985). 
Further, teachers should be knowledgeable with regard to the curriculum 
level and how to teach it. 

(11) Home-school collaboration. Another important feature is parental in- 
volvement and collaboration with the school. When parent-school partner- 
ships are formed, parents often develop a sense of efficacy that communi- 
cates itself to children, with positive academic consequences, especially in 
the case of language minority children (Met, 1987; Tizard, Schoficld, & 
Hewison, 1982). In fact, most parents of minority students have high aspira- 
tions for their children and want to be involved in promoting their academic 
success (Lindholm, 1988; Wong Fillmore, 1983). Often parents of language 
minority children are able to fulfill this role more effectively through their 
native language (Dolson, 1985b) in interactions involving literacy- and other 
academically-related topics. 

Dramatic changes occur in children's academic progress when parents 
interact with their children at home in certain ways. Activities such as read- 
ing and listening to children read are feasible, practical, and contribute to 
improved scholastic achievement (Ada, 1986; Cummins, 1986). Effective 
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programs tend to incorporate a variety of home-school collaboration activi- 
ties. The general outcome on the part of students is an increased interest in 
schoolwork and improved achievement and behavior 

In summary, a number of important instructional features have been dis- 
cussed that are based on evaluation of successful bilingual education and 
immersion education programs and also on research on effective schools and 
teaching. The extent to which these features are incorporated into a bilingual 
immersion program may affect the program's success in achieving its goals. 
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In the l%Os, a growing recognition emerged that the public schools were 
particularly ineffective for large numbers of language minority students, and 
that new ways of offering educational services for these groups were needed. 
This recognition culminated with the Bilingual Education Act of 1968, which 
was an amendment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(see Malakoff & Hakuta, this volume). This act was to be the vehicle for 
federal participation in promoting bilingual education. Subsequently, in 1974, 
the Supreme Court decision Lew vs, Nichols was interpreted in a way that 
mandated compensatory bilingual education programs that would facilitate 
the integration of non-English and limited-English-speaking students into the 
regular curriculum in the nation's schools. This legislation and Supreme 
Court ruling provided the ba.ses for a continuing focus on language minority 
students. 

In the last few years, the increased number of immigrants has magnified 
the discussion over bilingualism and bilingual-bicultural education. The cur- 
rent "English-only movement" sweeping the country has also contributed to 
the close attention given to these altemative educational approaches. Never- 
theless, tlie ever-increasing proportion of cultural and linguistic diversity 
among our students necessitates the redevelopment of an innovative educa- 
tional strategy for these special populations. 
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In delermining the efficacy of bilingual education programs, researchers 
must determine the characteristics of implementation (including school cli- 
mate and administrative leadership) that contribute to the effectiveness of 
these instructional programs. Gregoirc (1985) indicated that evaluation re- 
search must focus on the specific implementation strategies and a variety of 
contextual components that compose the program. 

Further, research has also demonstrated that bilingual education is not a 
uniform, undifferentiated whole, and that the process of instruction contrib- 
utes to student participation, which ultimately becomes reflected in student 
achievement (Gregoire, 1985). An ecological model of contextual inputs and 
outcomes, therefore, has been proposed (see Sarason, 1971). Tliis model sug- 
gests that bilingual-bicultural program outcomes cannot be separated from 
the socioculturdl contexts in which they operate. That is, bilingual education 
may be the result of a constellation of contextual variables rather than inde- 
pendent variables in their own right. The particular combination of people in 
a school setting, including administrative and school-site leadership, and the 
circumstances that surround them, create situation-specific demands that pro- 
duce interactional differences between one teaching-learning situation and 
another (Valade/, 1986). 



PURPOSE: 

This study examines the curriculum, broadly defined^ of a school district 
and traces the way the .school district has responded to changing curriculum 
needs during the past 10 to 15 years, as the number of language minority 
students increased and legislation to address the educational needs of these 
students has been mandated. The study focu.ses on key junctures where deci- 
sions were made on instructional goals, staff development, teaching materi- 
als, and evaluation methods. Hence, a major focus of this study is on the 
^'process** of instruction. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF^ THE STUDY 

This inquir)' into curriculum design models in bilingual education pro- 
vides information that is important for understanding the participation of 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) students in the instructional process. We 
know of schools that arc effectively ser/ing language minority students and 
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we know of others where the administration and teaching staff feel over- 
whelmed by the educational needs of these students. 

Educational research has yielded a literature on effective schools, with, 
useful lists of features to look for (see Purkey & Smith, 1983). The present 
study is unique in that it focuses on the process of how an effective school 
district got there. The study of curriculum design models must address the 
process as well as the content involved. We expect this study to raise aware- 
ness of the various ways in which competent student participation and 
achievement is accomplished. Hence, this report provides a basis for policy 
decisions regarding instruction, teacher training, and curriculum develop- 
ment. Additionally, this study may serve as a reference for those interested in 
the dynamics of the process of an effective change strategy in meeting partic- 
ular instructional goals. 



RATIONALE 

Most educators, government officials, parents, and community members 
would agree that the goal of educational programs is to promote students' 
highest possible development of language, academic, and social skills neces- 
sary to participate fully in all aspects of life. For language minority students, 
additional goals include (a) high levels of English language proficiency, (b) 
nonnal cognitive and academic achievement, (c) adequate psychosocial and 
cultural adjustment, and (d) sufficient levels of primary language develop- 
ment to promote normal school progress (California State Department of 
Education, 1981). Bilingual curriculum design models, as well as properiy 
designed and adequately implemented bilingual education programs, are 
means to achieve such goals. 

Principles of curriculum design for language minority students and cultur- 
ally diverse populations should focus on determining those educational expe- 
riences that are likely to attain the goals stipulated above; the effective orga- 
nization of these experiences, including methodology, instructional person- 
nel, support material, and implementation strategies; and, finally, the detenni- 
nation of goal achievement. 



RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 

The goal of this research was to identify and examine the development of 
curricular design models that are particulariy successful with the academic 
achievement of children who begin with little or no English proficiency. In 
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particular^ we wished to trace the way the selected school district has re- 
sponded to curricular needs during the past 10-year period. Our emphasis is 
on the development of a prototype curriculum that is responsive to the goals 
discussed earlier and that can be used by curriculum specialists in this field. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study uses (he framework of curriculum theory in its design. Data 
presented are exploratory and descriptive in nature. Data collection methods 
included questionnaires, observation (simple and participatory), document re- 
view, and interviews. 

Site and Subject Selection 

The collaborating district was chosen from those that met the following 
criteria: 

(1) The proportion of language minority studenl population was* to be at least 
40% of the total district enrollment. 

(2) The district was to have achieved some measure of recognition for effective 
educational services to students who begin school with limited or no English 
proficiency. 

(3) The district was to have had bilingual education in place for at least 10 years. 

(4) The district was to be interested in collaborating on this particular study. 

One eligible district in Southern California (the ABC School District) was 
identified and the researchers entered into a collaborative agreement with 
that district regarding the study. District-level officials offered to facilitate 
access to classrooms, materials, documents, and pei-sonnel. Researchers, in 
turn, were to submit to the district any of the reports resulting from the study. 
In consultation with district-level officials, the individuals to interview Were 
selected from the following list of personnel categories: principals, vice prin- 
cipals, teachers, resource personnel, and district-level administrators. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AT ABC 

The following section summarizes information obtained from the inter- 
views and review of the documents provided by district personnel. 
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Historical Perspective of District 

Respondents were asked to relate a historical perspective on the district by 
providing a description of the area at the time the district was formed and 
how it had changed to its current description. They were asked to specifically 
comment on changes of the school population over the last 15 to 20 years. 

The ABC Unified Sciiool District was formed in July 1965, when citizens 
voted to unify three elementary school districts (Artesia, Bloomfield, and 
Camienita) and a portion of the Excelsior Union High School District. The 
district serves the cities of Artesia, Cerritos, and Hawaiian Gardens, portions 
of Lakewood and Norwalk, and parts of Long Beach. These are communities 
located within a 30-mile radius southeast of downtown Los Angeles. 

Currently, the district has 22,000 kindergarten through twelfth-grade stu- 
dents enrolled in its 29 schools. An additional 6,000 students take classes at 
the ABC Adult School. The district employs approximately 2,100 staff mem- 
bers. 

Twenty years ago, the largest minority group was Hispanic, with about 
15% Hispanic students. Since then, both Hispanic and Asian students have 
continued to enter the district, with the Asian group growing at a faster rate. 
In 1987, both groups reached approximately the same level of representation 
in the district with about 26% each. T\\c number of lilack students had also 
increased although not in the same proportion as Hispanic and Asian stu- 
dents. The Hispanic population has begun to stabilize during the last 10 
years. The dramatic growth of the district's student population as a whole, 
during the past 20 yeaiii, has resulted in many schools being built during this 
period. 

When the ABC School District was fomied, the northern part of the dis- 
trict was composed of middle -class, upwardly mobile people, whose children 
were academically inclined to succeed in school, as reported by Jose 
Ronquillo, Assistant Principal at Furgeson Elementary School. The southern 
end of the district, on the other hand, consisted of lower-working-class fami- 
lies, whose children often encountered difliculty in school. Teachers describe 
the focal difference between the students from the north and the south in 
terms of students' oral English language development. During the past 20 
years, the district's population has grown but the factors that differentiated 
the district s population in the north and the south have become more accen- 
tuated. 
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Districfs Current Position on 
BilinguaUBicuUural Education 

The review of documents obtained from the district offices indicates the 
commitment of the district to the philosophy that educational programs meet 
the individual needs of the students to be served. This goal is accomplished 
through the implementation of bilingual instructional alternatives to meet the 
diversified linguistic needs of students at the earliest possible date. These 
alternatives provide students and parents with program options that (a) facili- 
tate mastery of English language skills, (b) allow for the development of 
pride in both the student's cultural heritage and the majority culture, (c) 
contribute to an improved self-image, and (d) facilitate academic skill devel- 
opment in the language best known to the student. 

The board of education defines "bilingual education" as a process that 
uses a student's primary language and culture as the principal avenue for 
instruction while at the same time systematically teaching a second language. 
The board of education is, therefore, in agreement with the basic goals of 
federal- and state-legislated bilingual-bicultural education. Further, the board 
has expressed a commitment to bilingual education (in concept and practice) 
and to the allocation of available district, state, and federal funds for the 
development, implementation, and maintenance of bilingual instructional al~ 
tematives. 



Master Plan for Bilingual Education 

In 1979, the ABC School District developed a Master Plan for Bilingual 
Education. A group of community leaders, parents, administrators, and teach- 
ers worked together on a long-range, five-year plan. They looked at their 
existing needs and projected additional future needs. As stated above, this 
master plan was developed proactively, using the form of the "'Lau Plan." 
They chce to u.se that model to document what they were already doing and 
to define what else needed to be done in the future. The district's Master Plan 
for Bilingual Education consists of the following components: (a) administra- 
tion, (b) student language identification, (c) curriculum, (d) staff develop- 
ment, (e) community relations, (0 counseling and guidance, and (g) evalua- 
tion. 
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Administration, Administrative functions in support of educational ser- 
vices for LEP students include revising district policies and regulations; the 
employment and assignment of bilingual cross-cultural certificated and clas- 
sified personnel; the proper allocation and budgeting of general, federal, and 
state funds; and the providing of direction and assistance in school-level 
educational plan development, program implementation, and evaluation. Spe- 
cifically, it is the function of all levels of administrative management to 
ensure thai thr latest techniques of operational tasks be employed. The 
district's administrative philosophy is that no single department or functional 
level is completely independent in the development or implementation of 
programs, for it is the smooth functioning of the whole with interfacing parts 
that makes an organization totally skillful in carrying out operational tasks 
with measurable and successful results. 

A system to monitor and review assists in this process at the ABC School 
District. To this end, the goals of the administrative component are as fol- 
lows: (a) to identify and implement district educational policies that support 
the educational needs of LEP students; (b) to recruit, employ, and place staff 
that is linguistically and culturally knowledgeable to meet the educational 
needs of all students; and (c) to integrate educational programs designed for 
LEP students into the overall district educational program. 

Student language identification. The goals of the student language identi- 
fication component of the district's master plan are to establish and imple- 
ment districtwide procedures for determining students' home language and to 
diagnose the English oral language proficiency of each student whose home 
language is other than English. The home language of all new enrollees is 
determined using the state-approved Home Language Survey forms. 

The Language Proficiency Survey procedures are as follows: Upon stu- 
dent enrollment, parents complete the Home Language Survey. Within 30 
days, students whose home language is other than English are tested by an 
ESL aide or bilingual teacher trained to administer the Language Assessment 
Scales (LAS) at the school site. The results of the Home Language Surveys 
and LAS are filed in the student's cumulative folder, which contains the 
student's academic material. If the student was identified as a limited-En- 
glish-proficient student (LEP), the student is eniolled in bilingual classes or 
in an ESL program. 

Curhculunu The ABC Unified School District's Master Plan for Bilingual 
Education describes programs for LEP students that meet their cognitive, 
affective, and linguistic needs. Bilingual education follows a regular course 
of study planned for all students in the district rather than being based on an 
isolated set of objectives. However, additional curricular innovations have 
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been developed to belter meet the LEP student's educational and affective 
needs. 

The curriculum goals for the LEP students parallel the goals established 
for all students in the district. But an additional goal for LEP students is to 
offer bilingual instructional alternatives that meet the linguistic, cognitive, 
and affective needs of students with different language and cultural orienta- 
tions, in order to pemiit them to 

(1) develop English language skills to ensure effective participation in the En- 
glish-speaking social, academic, and career environments; 

(2) build language skills on a firm foundation, which includes a positive self-con- 
cept in the environments of the language and culture associated with each 
language; 

(3) preserve and strengthen their self-image and sense of dignity through appro- 
priate and meaningful instructional programs; 

(4) utilize their primary language as a medium of learning in order to avoid pre- 
mature experiences with the second language that could be detrimental to their 
academic progress; 

(5) develop communication skills in two languages, one of which is Engli.sh; 

(6) develop incentives to remain in school, to succeed, and to prepare for future 
undertakings; and 

(7) acquire the academic tools to pursue poslsecondary education. 

In articulating the above goals, a number of bilingual instructional alterna- 
tives are developed, which include (a) elementary bilingual/bicultural pro- 
gram; (b) elementary bilingual magnet program; (c) elementary bilingual in- 
dividual learning program; (d) secondary bilingual/bicultural program; (e) 
secondary bilingual core program; (f) secondary bilingual individual learning 
program; (g) bilingual/bicultural preschool program; (h) bilingual MGM pro- 
gram; and (i) bilingual magnet program for LEP students with exceptional 
needs. Finally, within this connection, a goal of the district is the comprehen- 
sive assessment of language and academic achievement of students partici- 
pating in any of the bilingual instructional alternatives. 

Staff development. The ABC School District, in keeping with its philoso- 
phy to provide quality education to its students, provides in-service to per- 
sonnel to meet the academic, linguistic, and cultural needs of the LEP stu- 
dents. The objective of the district's staff development is that of providing 
these students with the best po.ssible education to meet their needs. The phi- 
losophy of the district relevant to staff development is analogous to its phi- 
losophy for ensuring educational excellence for its students. That is, it con- 
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sists of matching educational programs for students with comparable training 
for certified and noncertified staff members. 

The staff development component of the Master Plan for Bilingual Educa- 
tion includes the following long-range goal: to provide in-service to instruc- 
tional and support staff to develop competencies required to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the LEP students. Annually, a district staff development mas- 
ter calendar is developed to include a variety of activities to provide an 
ongoing in-service program for all staff. All in-service is systematically eval- 
uated, and planning is on a continuous basis. 

The thrust of staff development is to ensure that all staff members, aides, 
administrators, and classified staff have the opportunity to develop as profi- 
cient and effective members of an instructional and administrative team. The 
needs of the students are paramount, but continuing opportunities for career 
development and professional growth for the staff aie also considered impor- 
tant. 

Community relations. The community relations component of this plan is 
committed to encouraging the ongoing involvement of the community in the 
educational process and, more specifically, the parents of those students 
whose primary language is other than English. The district's community rela- 
tions component includes the following goal statements: (a) to encourage the 
active participation of parents and other community members in the process 
of planning, implementing, and evaluating the instructional program, and (b) 
to continuously improve communication between home and school, and par- 
ticularly with parents whose primary language is other than English. 

Counselinf^ and guidance. To meet the counseling and guidance needs of 
students, the district incorporates existing services as the basis lor ongoing 
assessment and evaluation of LEP students. Pupil personnel staff assist stu- 
dents to grow emotionally, socially, academically, and vocationally by teach- 
ing them to solve problems in these areas. 

The guidance and counseling component includes the following goal 
statements: (a) to provide a pupil personnel staff that has linguistic compe- 
tence, cultural awareness, and positive attitude toward all students and their 
families, and (b) to provide counseling and guidance programs that promote a 
positive self-concept and ensure optimal learning, achievement, and motiva- 
tion. 

Evaluation. The district's philosophy is that all com{X)nents be assessed 
and evaluated individually and as a whole for successful interfacing of the 
components of the system that constitutes the Master Plan for Bilingual Edu- 
cation. Tlic overall goal of the evaluation component is to develop a compre- 
hensive plan for evaluation including testing, acquisition/development of in- 
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strumentation, and a systematic evaluation of each component: administra- 
tion, curriculum, staff development, community relations, and counseling and 
guidance. 

In this scheme of things, their evaluation component must tell the system 
where it is in terms of reaching the goals and objectives, why it has or has 
not reached the criteria set forth, the reasons why the successes or failures are 
present, and what the data contain to substantiate the preceding. Hence, their 
evaluation task is to communicate to all concerned in the process how the 
system is performing and at what level of proficiency. 

Responding to the Changing School Population 

In its early years, teachers indicated that they individually responded to 
students* needs, particularly in the area of oral English language develop- 
ment, on a trial and error basis. That is, techniques that appeared to be fruit- 
ful in terms of student achievement were repeatedly implemented, with nec- 
essary modifications and improvements. 

A difficulty that emerged in the early 1970s was that, in an effort to work 
efficiently with students having similar problems, students were set apart in 
groups with different teachers in different classrooms. This procedure was 
quickly identified as segregationist, and teachers had to find the way to elim- 
inate this problem while at the same time serve the needs of language minor- 
ity students. It occurred to teachers that fluent English-speaking students 
could be used as models for the limited-English-speaking students, and they 
proceeded to arrange their groups in this manner. 

In the 1970s, the district made the decision to address not only their basic 
programs but also preschool programs, bilingual special education, and the 
need for a bilingual gifted and talented education (GATE) program. Since 
1979, many of these programs have been implemented. The district, in 1987, 
had a Korean bilingual program in two schools and a Chinese bilingual pro- 
gram in one school in addition to Spanish and Portugese programs. 

Hence, the district responded to the changing school population by insti- 
tuting a variety of programs to serve the language minority students. Elemen- 
tary programs included (a) preschool programs, (b) bilingual/bicultural pro- 
grams, (c) magnet programs, and (d) diverse language programs. (These are 
at the elementary level, where teachers conduct English as a second language 
(BSL) classes and provide a sheltered environment for all LEP students in 
kindergiulen. Students are provided with a monolingual teacher because there 
are diverse languages spoken.) Secondary programs included (a) a Portu- 
guese and Spanish junior high school and (b) diverse language programs. 
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Effects of Federal and State Legislation 

Several federal and stale statutes had been enacted during the period in 
question. Respondents were asked to comment on the effects of the legisla- 
tion on their educational programs. 

Emergency School Aid Act. A salient turning point identified by one ele- 
mentary school principal was the passage of the Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA) of 1970. Under the provisions of this legislation, a school district 
was able to apply for grants to institute programs to deal with diverse student 
populations. This act had many facets but its main goal was curbing low 
student achievement and student dropout. 

In 1972, the district applied for funding under this grant. During this time, 
the alternative school movement was very strong, and the district was able to 
link the serving of the needs of language minority students with the alterna- 
tive school concept. Although funding under this act subsequently ran out, 
the effects of the programs were lasting because people involved in these 
programs had developed the perspective that was conducive to effectively 
dealing with the language minority population. 

Title VII. State statutes, such as Title VII, directing educational policy and 
programs for language minority students, have been very helpful. The state 
statutes, by virtue of having a concrete staffing requirement, have been of 
particular assistance. The staffing requirements provided the impetus to hire 
bilingual teachers, and the state statutes provided the guidelines for an organ- 
ized program, including specific guidelines for Identification, reclassification, 
and program requirements. 



Seeking Assistance for New Instructional Needs 

With new demands on their instructional services, where did the district 
look For trained personnel and staff development assistance? 

In 1972, when the Spanish bilingual program began at ABC, there were 
only two certified bilingual teachers in the district; the rest of the teachers 
»vcre on 'Waiver" The program had classroom settings with bilingual aides 
and monolingual teachers. In 1987, they had 80 certified Spanish bilingual 
teachers. In 15 years, this number increased dramatically. This increase was 
atti-ibuted to very aggressive recruitment and proactive approaches such as 
the development of the New Careers in Education Program (funded by the 
State of California). 

A^^vv Careers in Education Program and aggressive recruiting. The New 
Careen* in Education Program allowed the district to train bilingual teachers. 
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It consisted of taking students at the junior level at the neighboring California 
State University, Long Beach, and putting them into an internship program in 
ABC schools as paid assistants. Through this program, the district trained 20 
bilingual teachers. However, in addition to this program, the district has ag- 
gressively recruited bilingual teachers aiid the district's reputation has at- 
tracted new teachers as well. 

Staff development. Staff development was reported to be a very important 
part of ABC*s program. Teachers normally have preservice staff development 
sessions at the beginning of the year to which all bilingual and monolingual 
teachers who are taking responsibility for conducting ESL classes for LEP 
students are invited. This preservice serves as a "kickoff * wherc new curric- 
ula are presented. 

The district also has a team of bilingual resource teachers who are avail- 
able to go to the schools and conduct demonstration lessons in the classroom. 
However, prior to presenting these demonstration lessons, resource teachers 
present content. ABC believes in Joyce's model (Joyce, Hersh, & McKibbin, 
1983) of staff development, where there is follow-up after the presentation of 
content (also see Joyce & Showers, 1980, 1982). 

Initially, staff development took the foim of big workshops where teachers 
simply attended and listened. They then moved toward providing workshops 
for smaller numbers of people so there would be more interaction with one 
another and follow-up coaching. In essence, they were "miniconferences** in 
which teachers had the choice of attending different workshops. Many of the 
workshops were conducted by district teachers, and they evolved to help 
keep teachers from "buming out.** Weekend retreats were another form of 
staff development practiced at ABC. 

An additional form of staff development was the district*s involvement in 
the development of the master*s program. Thirty of the district*s teachers 
went through this program in which Califomia State University, Los Angeles, 
provided a Master of Arts Program at "satellite** district sites. 

As a result of this progn^m, teachers completed projects that have been a 
real benefit to the district. For example, three teachers developed a series of 
lessons that bring Spanish literature into the classroom. In addition, a litera- 
ture guide in Spanish was developed and is continually being expanded. 
Hence, the district is moving beyond the home problems and providing lead- 
ership in the general education curriculum. Many other projects that have 
come out of the Master of Arts Program have also served for staff develop- 
ment. 

District response to instructional materials needs. In terms of materials, 
teachers have developed criterion-referenced tests that cover the area of read- 
ing, language, and writing skills. Additionally, Korean and Chinese criterion- 
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referenced tests have also been developed as well as social studies and sci- 
ence units. 

Contributions from abroad. When the demand for teachers trained in lan- 
guages appeared, the ABC School District went for help not only to local 
universities with teacher-training programs in bilingual education and ESL 
instruction but also to the Department of Education in Mexico (Secretana de 
Educacidn Publica). Selected teachers attended summer classes in Mexico 
City at the Mexican Department of Education training center, where they 
were instructed in methods of teaching reading, mathematics, and social stud- 
ies. Although the "trainer of trainers approach" was implemenied using local 
staff who had previously been trained, the district also brought a group of 
Mexican trainers to their district to provide staff development for their teach- 
ers firsthand. 

In sum, ABC went for help to its county Office of Education, the local 
state universities, the state Department of Education, and language scholars. 
They went out of the country, to Mexico, and they also found valuable re- 
sources among their own ranks. 



District/Community Relationships 

The question asked was whether the new developments in school pro- 
grams had resulted in changes in the interactions between the schools and the 
community. In the early 1970s, the relationship with the community was not 
good. In 1970, a lawsuit concerning affirmative action was filed against the 
district. As a result, the district began to be more aggressive in recruitment of 
minorities .uid in developing an affirmative action plan and attempting to 
implement it. Hence, the district/community relationship has greatly im- 
proved. 

Several advisory committees have been fomied pertaining to issues rele- 
vant to Korean, Chinese, Portuguese, and Spanish-speaking populations. In 
addition, another committee pulls the chairs of all the separate committees 
together and provides in-service for parents as well as parent conferences. In 
addition, the district works with the University of California, Irvine, Cerritos 
College, and the California Assessment Program to form partnerships for 
parent conferences. 

The diversity of instructional progran-is can be a source of concern with 
some parents. Sometimes this initially occurs with parents who do not under- 
stand the programs. In response, the district offers frequent meetings with 
parents both to answer questions and to build a trusting relationship with the 
community. 
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Staff Morale 

The respondents were asked if the changes in population and resulting 
programs had affected the morale of the teaching staff. Initially, there seems 
to have been a great deal of dissension in terms of the innovative techniques 
that some teachers were implementing in an effort to deal with the instruction 
for the language minority population. Teachers recall that staffs were divided 
between teachers who had the students' interests uppermost in their minds 
and those who were reacting on a purely emotional level and resisting any 
change effort. 

The margin between the two *'camps" slowly began to narrow as those 
teachers who were philosophically in disagreement with innovative teaching 
practices, including what is now known as bilingual education and English as 
a second language instruction, began to leave the district. 

In 1980, the California Stale Bilingual Education Office was seeking 
schools to participate in what was to become known as the bilingual **Case 
Studies Project.'' A computer search identified Furgeson Elementary along 
with 133 other schools that met the necessary criteria: (a) K-6 programs, (b) 
large concentrations of LEP children whose native language was Spanish, 
and (c) a **core group of certified bilingual teachers.^' Of the 30 schools that 
expressed interest, five were selected for the project in late 1981, including 
Furgeson Elementary School in this school district. 

Although Furgeson staff was trying hard to make bilingual education 
work, their students' test scores were among the lowest in California. With 
the school's increase in LEP enrollments averaging 46% over the previous 
four years, its situation was rapidly getting worse. 

For ABC, therefore, a key turning point was the selection of Furgeson 
Elementary to participate in the "Case Studies Project." 'Teaming" was man- 
datory, which was not a popular idea at the outset, according to teachers and 
administrators. Under the new approach, a team typically made up of two 
bilingual teachers and one monolingual, English-speaking teacher consulted 
on the needs of each student, assigned children to various classes, and fol- 
lowed their progress. The collegial approach, along with growing indications 
of student progress, had a healthy effect on staff morale, according to one 
bilingual resource teacher at Furgeson. 

A major benefit of the "Case Studies Project" was that it gave teachers a 
real mission — a vision of what it was they were trying to do. Teachers indi- 
cated that it really brought the staffs together. And by exposing the monolin - 
gual teachers to ESL techniques, the team approach helped them to under- 
stand what the children go through in the process of acquiring English and to 
develop empathy for these students. 
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The Outcomes 

The benefits for ABC have been both affective and academic. According 
to one observer, students feel a lot better about themselves, feel that their 
language has some status and value, and feel that they represent a culture that 
is respected and has a place, that it is no longer something to be embarrassed 
about. Academically, test results have revealed substantial progress. 

ABC is also learning about the cognitive development of children and 
how they can become better learners. They are making sure that students do 
not lose out on content acquisition in a sheltered English environment. An- 
other benefit beyond language, cited by both teachers and administrators, is 
the conscious awareness on the part of teachers of the rationale buttressing 
bilingual education methodologies that they employ in their classrooms. This 
awareness increases teacher morale. Additionally, as a result of teacher in- 
volvement through staff development required for the implementation of the 
bilingual program, teacher isolation is less prevalent. 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

One of the foci of this investigation was the identification of key junctures 
or turning points in the evolution of the ABC School District as it related to 
the education of language minority students. All subjects interviewed, includ- 
ing district and school-site administrators as well as classroom teachers, iden- 
tified very similar events. Prominent among pivot points identified were peo- 
ple and philosophies. People in power base positions had the linguistic mi- 
nority students' interests uppermost in their minds as well as the vision that 
an internal process and structure were needed to support and sustain the 
change effort. It was with this proactive philosophy that the district began to 
address the needs of this student population long before it was mandated by 
law. 

The extent of this school district's openness to change encouraged teach- 
ers and administrators to candidly assess their own situation and to develop 
common understandings and mutual supports, which would increase willing- 
ness to take risks. While the district availed itself of "outside'' assistance, 
they appeared to realize early on that their success was going to be due to 
their own efforts and abilities. District and school-site administrators began 
to encourage and implement behaviors conducive to responsible receptivity 
to change. 
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Among these behaviors were dialogue and interaction, which was continu- 
ing, pervasive, and substantive — a process referred to as "process orienta- 
tion'' that sought to promote instructional participation and leadership. Deci- 
sion making at every level was based on staff involvement and participation, 
consideration of alternatives, weighing of evidence, and decisions made from 
alternatives discussed. Decisions were put into action, and actions were sub- 
sequently evaluated. 

This type of proactive leadership encouraged interschool communications 
and dialogue, which prompted recognition and use of resources in sharing 
problems and solutions. This type of open communication not only brought 
teachers out of isolation but was the channel through which receptivity could 
be fostered and implemented. In this way, the peer group was strengthened 
by an increased communication among staff that was motivated toward find- 
ing more effective ways to share resources in solving common problems. 

ABC's i^eceptivity to change was conducive to (a) cooperative teaching 
arrangements, (b) more friendship networks among teachers, (c) more task- 
oriented communication networks among teachers, (d) teacher leadership and 
influence in decision making, (e) effective administrative leadership, and (0 
a favorable school climate. 

Basic Features of a Curriculum Design Model 

What emerges from this discussion are basic features of a cuniculum 
design model that meet the needs of language minority r.tudcnt populations. 
Although there is no single source of information that is completely adequate 
to provide a basis for wise and comprehensive decisions about the objectives 
of a district or school, it is evident that the observed curriculum at the ABC 
School District has given consideration to three crucial audiences: the stu- 
dent, the school, and the community. 

The student. In considering the learner as a target of educational objec- 
tives, this district sought to identify needed changes in behavior pattems of 
the LEP student population that the district, through the school, would seek 
to produce. In studying its linguistically different student population, this 
district has been able to identify student needs and educational objectives for 
this group by determining students' language dominance, cultural customs 
and traditions, family structure, economic status, and school exjxriences. 
This information about the learner is compared with a desirable standard, so 
that the difference between the present condition of the learner and the ac- 
ceptable nonn can be identified. This difference, or gap, constitutes student 
needs. 
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The school. Interacting with the perception of student needs, obviously, is 
the basic educational philosophy of the district, including its policy position 
on bilingual education, its expectations for student achievement, and its pos- 
ture vis a vis national, state, and local mandates. How the policies are imple- 
mented is the manifestation of the stated policies. 

The community. Because the community is complex and continually 
changing, it is necessary to focus attention on this area as a source of educa- 
tional objectives so that students learn what is relevant. Analyses made of the 
community by this school district have revealed important information as it 
related to language u.sage as well as other important external variables that 
suggested meaningful educational objectives for the LEP student population. 

The cuniculum design model that emerged as a result of the interplay and 
synergistic relationship of these three influences is an eclectic one, that is, 
one built out of the strengths and deficits of the three factions included in this 
model. In taking account of these three different perspectives, the district 
places itself in a unique position to be able to identify four fundamental 
questions. The first is a philosophical question that asks what educational 
goals their schools should seek to attain. The second is a curricular question 
of what educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain these 
goals. The third is one of methodology, which asks how the.se educational 
experiences can be effectively organized. Finally, the fourth question i.s one 
of evaluation, asking how they can determine whether these goals are being 
attained (Tyler, 1949). 

One of the goals of this investigation was to study the **proccss'' of a 
school district that has been nationally recognized as being particulariy suc- 
cessful with the academic achievement of children who begin school with 
limited or no English proficiency. Findings revealed that the ABC School 
District has followed a systematic process in dealing with a changing student 
population. In doing so, it adopted a way of thinking, an outlook, and an 
organized plan to ensure more effective .student learning and to ensure that 
student learning was maximized. 

Its curriculum consists of a planned, ce^mpositc effort to guide student 
learning toward predestined learning outcomes. It focuses on the synergistic 
relationship among the learner, the school, and the community, and attempts 
to integrate the respective goals. On the ba.sis of the integration of these 
goals, teachers and .school-site and district adininistrators present options to 
their board of education, and together they orchestrate their curriculum effort. 

It is evident from the findings that ABC's curriculum is not fixed; it is not 
final. Rather, it is continually seaiching for better goals and better proce- 
dures. Its cumculum is not static or fragmented but dynamic and holistic. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The assumptions about the nature of effective change strategies that ap- 
pear to be operating at the ABC School District as revealed by structured 
interviews with administrators and teachers emanate from the school culture 
model, which assumes that changing schools require changing people, chang- 
ing school organization and noims, in essence, a changing school culture. 

Som*^ of these assumptions include, but are not limited to» the following: 

(1) Changes will not take place without the support and commitment of teachers 
who must adopt the change effort as their '*own.*' 

(2) Thus consensus around specific goals among teachers and staff is more pow- 
erful than overt control, although leadership is not i)^nored. 

(3) Change strategy requires collaborative planning, collegia) work, and an atmi)- 
sphere conducive to experimentation and evaluation. 

(4) Successful change efforts are more likely to be realized when the entire school 
culture is affected and involved. 

(5) Leadership from the principal and administrative staff is crucial. 

(6) Sensitivity to the importance of time in the change process is crucial. 

Clearly, this school district uses an ecological approach in implementing 
its change strategy. This ecological approach suggests that all individuals in 
the school setting are viewed as elements of interaction. Hence, the life of a 
school is a continual interaction of structure, culture, and personalities. 
Changes in one area require changes in others, and stress can arise when 
changes occurring in one area are met by resistance to change in another. 

Thus it would appear that, in planning changes or improvements of any 
kind, the ABC School District pays close attention to the requisite alterations 
in social stiucturc, culture, and personal adjustments of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

It is within this framework that effective changes and improvements have 
taken place in this district. This intervention strategy appears to have proven 
successful, because, in addition lo focusing on goals and instructional proce- 
dures, it has devoted attention to major variables making up the character of 
schools. 

This school district has put in place a process by which teachers and 
administrators think togetlier, plan together, decide together, and act together 
in dealing with the problems inherent in the daily workings of their schools. 
That is, they have implemented an internal process and structure to support 
and sustain an effective change strategy. 
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Behaviors that make up this process include the following: 

(1) dialogue: interaclion — continuing, pervasive, substantive; 

(2) decision making: based on staff involvement, consideration of altemalivc-tj 
weighing of evidence, and ultimately selection made from among alternatives; 

(3) action: implementation of decisions; and 

(4) evaluation: staff's assessment of its own process. 

This is the set of behaviors by which staffs at the ABC School District 
carry out the business of the school. It is the process by which they consider 
change or reject it. 

A socialization process appears to have occurred that was conducive to 
maintaining openness to change in schools' staffs. This process included the 
development of common understandings and mutual supports, which appears 
to have increased individuals' willingness to take risks and recognize that 
failure in one attempt did not mean permanent disaster; the recognition that 
their success was due to their own efforts and abilities and not to outside 
expertise; openness to possibilities for change; and willingness to assess their 
own situation candidly. 

Hence, it would appear that administrators and teachers in this school 
district recognize that they already possess enough resources and access to 
other resources to take care of a great part of the assistance and intellectual 
stimulation needed in order to make changes. Additionally, there appears to 
be sufficient interschool communications, which encourages recognition and 
use of resources in sharing problems and solutions. 

It is evident that, through their "process orientation" approach, this district 
attempts to deal with fragmented fronts in faculties and staffs to the extent 
that administrators seek consensus of staff councils on how to proceed. But, 
most important, this district has developed a model for bilingual education 
programming that is maximally geared toward enhancing the achievement 
levels of its pupils. 
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Evaluation of an Elementary School 
Bilingual Immersion Program 

KATHRYN J. LINDHOLM 
HALFORD H. FAIRCHILD 



Bilingual immersion education combines the most significant features of bi- 
lingual education (for language minority students) and immersion education 
(for language majority students). In typical immersion programs, academic 
and language arts instruction is provided to students using both languages. 
For language minority (i.e., non-English-dominant) students, academic in- 
struction is presented through their first language and they receive English 
language arts and portions of their academic instruc.'ion in English. For lan- 
guage majority (i.e., English-dominant) students, academic instruction is 
through their second language and they receive language arts in botli English 
and the non-English language, and they also may receive academic instruc- 
tion in English (see Lindholm, this volume). 

Bilingual immersion education, therefore, encompasses two key features: 

(a) The program essentially involves some form of dual language immersion, 
involving periods of instruction during which only one language is used; and 

(b) both English-dominant and non-English-dominanl speakers are partici- 
pants (preferably in balanced numbers). These programs, therefore, attempt 



AUl'HORS' NOTE: This chapter is condensed from a larger report tilled Edison Elementary 
School's Bilinfiual Immersion Program: Results after One Year of Ptxigram Implementation 
(Technical Report No. 9), Center for Language Education and Research, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles (Lindholm, 1988). 
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to develop true bilingual academic competence in English and another lan- 
guage on the part of both groups of participating students. 

This chapter summarizes the results of a study (see Lindholm, 1988), 
conducted by the Center for Language Education and Research (CLEAR) at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, of the bilingual immei*sion pro- 
gram at Edison Elementary School (a school within the Santa Monica-Mal- 
ibu Unified School District in California). CLEAR's objective has been to 
work with Edison School to study and help improve their bilingual immer- 
sion program. This purpose was accomplished through student assessment, 
classroom observation, and professional development activities. The focus of 
this chapter is on the results of the student assessment. 

The goals of the bilingual immersion program were to produce 

(1) normal to superior academic achievement in Spanish and English; 

(2) the development of proficient bilingual and biliterate skills in English and 
Spanish; 

(3) high levels of self-competence; and 

(4) positive cross-culturai attitudes. 

The program was designed in concordance with the successful 10-year 
Spanish/English Bilingual Immersion Program in the San Diego City 
Schools. The specific instructional approach was developed in consultation 
with CLEAR, the California State Department of Education, the San Diego 
City Schools, and the Edison Task Force. Its instructional design was based 
on a careful review of the literature on succe.ssful bilingual and immersion 
education programs in the United States and Canada, as discussed in 
Lindholm (1987; also see Lindholm, this volume). 

The specific articulation of the bilingual immersion program included four 
classrooms: .a'o in each of the kindergarten and first-grade levels. In each 
grade, one class was a bilingual immersion classroom and the other was a 
non-bilingual immersion classroom. The program was administered by the 
school principal, with oversight ;ind administrative assistance provided by the 
school's Title VII Program Specialist. 

According to the instructional design, both native English-speaking and 
native Spanish-s|)eaking kindergarten and first-grade students received 90% 
of tlieir instructional day in Spanish. One teacher provided the Spanish in- 
struction and used only Spanish with the students. For the remaining 10% of 
the instructional day, teaching was carried out in English by another teacher 
of tiie same grade. (For the English instruction, each class would move to the 
classroom of the English-speaking teacher) Thus all academic subject matter 
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was taught in Spanish except for English language arts and physical educa- 
tion, which were taught in English. 



METHODOLOGY 

Student Sample 

In the first year, a total of 112 students participated in the bilingual immer- 
sion program. Of these 112 students, 58 were kindergartners and 54 were 
first graders. In the two kindergarten classes, 36 (62%) were native Spanish 
speakers, 18 (31%) were native English speakers, and 4 (7%) were Span- 
ish/English bilinguals. The two first-grade classes contained 37 (69%) native 
Spanish-speaking students, 7 (13%) native English-speaking students, and 10 
(18%) Spanish/English bilingual students. 

Most of the students had attended preschool, with slightly more first grad- 
ers than kindergartners having gone to preschool. In terms of their language 
ability, almost all of the English speakers were rated as having more English 
than Spanish abilities. Of the Spanish-speaking students, approximately 25% 
were rated as bilingual and the remainder were rated as having more Spanish 
than English language skills. 

A sample of 39 limited-English-proficient (LEP) and English-only (EO) 
students not enrolled in the bilingual immersion program formed a control 
group on the English academic achievement test (CTBS-U). This group com- 
prised 20 kindergartners and 19 first graders. 

Procedures and Instrumentation 

In November and December 1986, CLEAR individually administered the 
Perceived Competence Scale to all students in their native language. In May 
1987, CLEAR individually administered the IDEA Proficiency Test (IPl^) to 
all children in both Spanish and English. All students also participated in 
regularly scheduled achievement testing, using the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS-U). Students were administered the CTBS-U and the La 
Prueha tests in May and June 1987 by their teachers. In addition, the CTBS- 
Espanol lest was group-administered in October 1986, and again in May 
1987, by the students' teachers. Students were also individually tested on the 
Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) in Spanish and in English in September- 
Octobei 1986, and again in May-June 1987, by Santa Monica-Malibu Uni- 
fied School District staff. As with most longitudinal studies, missing data 
arose because of student attrition or absences on the diiys of data collection. 
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Teachers completed the Student Oral Language Observation Matrix 
(SOLOM) in January 1987. The SOLOM was completed in terms of Spanish 
proficiency only. 

The Pictorial Scale of Perceived Competence and Social Acceptance for 
Young Children {Perceived Competence Scale) was a self-report instrument 
that measured the child's sense of competence across four domains (cogni- 
tive, physical, peer, and maternal), where each domain constituted a separate 
subscale of six items (Harier & Pike, 1983, 1984). Two overlapping versions 
of this individually administered scale were used, one for kindergartners and 
one for first and second graders. The cognitive competence domain contained 
a number of scholastic skills for first graders and rudimentary skills fct* kin- 
dergartners; the soci; I competence subscale assessed the student's relation- 
ship with his or her peers; the physical competence subscale focused on 
competency in sports and outdoor games; and the maternal/child relationship 
competence domain consisted of particular maternal activities or behaviors 
that mothers engage in with 4- to 7-year-olds. Each of the 24 items was 
pictorially represented in a bound booklet of pictures. The child was read a 
brief statement about each child in the picture. He or she was first asked to 
pick the child who was most like him or her, and then to indicate, by pointing 
to the appropriate circle, whether that child was a lot like him or her (the big 
circle) or just a little like him or her (the smaller circle). Items were scored 
from 1 (low competence) to 4 (high competence). 

RESULTS 

Students' Language Competence 

SOLOM RatinffS. The Student Oral Language Observation Matrix 
(SOLOM) consisted of teachers* evaluations of students' oral language profi- 
ciency in Spanish in five domains. As expected, teachers evaluated the Span- 
ish language ability of the Spanish-dominant children much higher than that 
of the English-dominant children. This was true in both grade levels. Interest- 
ingly, English-dominant children tended to have higher rankings in compre- 
hension ajid pronunciation than in fluency, vocabulary, or grammar. 

Idea Proficiency Test. The Idea Proficiency Test examined students* lan- 
guage proficiency in both English and Spanish. Scores from the IPT were 
also used to categorize students, in terms of their language proficiency in 
each language, into one of ihvee groups (nonproficient, limited proficient, 
and fluent proficient). Tlius each student was classified into one of three 
proficiency groups in both his or her dominant and nondominant languages. 
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It is not too surprising that students consistently had higher scores in their 
dominant language. Among the kindergarten students, for example, 73% of 
the English-dominant and 55% of the Spanish-dominant students wer« classi- 
fied into the "fluent proficient'' category (for their language of dominance). 
For the first graders, the corresponding percentages were 100% and 54% (see 
Lindholm, 1988). 

Spanish-dominant students also tended to be more proficient in their sec- 
ond language than English-dominant students in theirs. In the kindergarten, 
40% of the English-dominant students, compared with 31% of the Spanish- 
dominant students, were classified as "nonproficient'' in their respective sec- 
ond language. For the first graders, 100% of the English-dominant students, 
compared with 49% of the Spanish-dominant students, were classified as 
**nonproficient" in their respective second language. 

Academic Achievement in Spanish (La Prueba) 

The results from La Prueha Riverside de Realizacidn en Espanol clearly 
indicated that students performed at average or above average levels (all of 
the stanine scores were 5 or above, and the percentile ranks were 49 or 
above). Most noteworthy was the performance of the English-dominant first 
graders in math, where their score was equivalent to a percentile rank of 83. 

In addition, each of the scales in La Prueha consisted of several subscales: 
reading (i.e., comprehension, vocabulary, and word study skills) and mathe- 
matics (i.e., computation and problem solving). In concert with the findings 
for the mean scores from La Prueha, students correctly answered over half of 
the items on each subscale of the lest. This level of performance corrc- 
spondcd to an "average'' performance on all subscales, according to conver- 
sion tables provided by the test developers (see Cole, Trent, & Wadcll, 1984). 

Analyses were conducted to examine differences between the language 
groups (Spanish versus English) on each of the three total scores. On each 
measure, and for both grade levels, there were no significant differences 
between the Spanish and English speakers at cither the kindergarten or first- 
grade levels. (See Lindholm, 1988, for details.) 

Language Proficiency and Academic Achievement Gains 

In order to ascertain gains in language proficiency and academic achieve- 
ment for the bilingual immersion students, pre- and posttcsts were obtained 
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on the Bilingual Syntax Measure and the CTBS-Espanol. Also, comparison 
data were available on the CTBS-U from a control group of students who 
were not enrolled in the bilingual immersion program. 

Bilingual Syntax Measure, The Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) assessed 
oral mastery in lx)th Spanish and English. Although students showed in- 
creases from the pretest to the posttest in both English and Spanish, the only 
significant increases occurred for (a) Spanish-dominant kindergartners in 
Spanish proficiency, (2) Spanish-dominant kindergartners in English profi- 
ciency, and (3) Spanish-dominant first graders in English proficiency. Al- 
though Spanish-dominant and English-dominant children tended to have 
higher scores in their language of dominance, the largest gains in language 
proficiency occurred for English-dominant students in Spanish proficiency, 
and for Spanish-dominant students in English proficiency. In sum, none of 
the students experienced a loss in native language skills and most of the 
students experienced some gains in second-language skills. 

CTBS-Espafiol (First Graders), The CTBS-Espanol assessed academic 
achievement in a Spanish language instrument. Pre- and posttest data were 
collected for the first graders participating in the bilingual immersion pro- 
gram. 

According to the percentile rankings at the pretest and the posttest, stu- 
dents made considerable gains in reading and mathematics. Among the En- 
glish-dominant students, rankings in reading ranged from 24 to 71 at the 
pretest, but from 63 to 76 at the posttest. Thus the student* were performing 
above average at the posttesting. In mathematics, their achievement gains 
were even more dramatic. Pretest rankings in mathematics ranged from 24 to 
65, whereas posttest rankings ranged from 91 to 94. Grade equivalencies also 
demonstrated the fact that students began the program at or below grade 
level, but finished the program at or above grade level. 

Among the Spanish-dominant students, equally impressive results were 
obtained in mathematics, although the reading percentile rank and stanine 
scores tended to decline from Ihe pretest to the posttest. Grade equivalencies 
showed the students peifomied above grade level in both math and reading at 
the posttest. 

These gains in lenns of percentile rankings, stanines, md grade equivalen- 
cies were paralleled by gains in mean scores. Here, English-dominant and 
Spanish-dominant first graders scored significant achievement gains in every 
subscale of the CTBS-Espanol (Math Computations, Math Concepts, Malh 
Total, Word Recognition I, Word Recognition II, Reading Comprehension, 
and Reading Total). 
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CTBS'U: Bilingual Immersion Versus 
Non^BUingual immersion 

Bilingual immersion students were compared with a sample of non-bilin- 
gual immersion students on the CTBS-U. For the kindergarten students, com- 
parisons were made across three groups (English-dominant bilingual immer- 
sion, Spanish-dominant bilingual immersion, and non-bilingual immersion) 
for reading and inath subscales of the CTBS-U. Findings from these compari- 
sons are presented in Lindholm (1988)» 

The significant differences (all with p < .05) were as follows: (a) The 
mean visual recognition score for the non-bilingual immersion group (15.0) 
was higher than that for the Spanish-dominant bilingual immersion group 
(11.6) but not higher than the mean for the English-dominant bihngual im- 
mersion group (13»6); (b) the mean vocabulary score for the nonimmersion 
group (I i.l) was higher than that for the Spanish bilingual immersion group 
(9.3) bu; not higher than the mean for the English bilingual immersion group 
(10.1); and (d) the mean math concepts score was higher for the English 
bilingual immersion group (9.8) than for the Spanish bilingual immersion 
group (7.0) but not higher than the math concepts score for the non-bilingual 
immersion group (8.8). 

For the first-grade students, the same comparisons were made, as above, 
and for additional subscales in language expression, math computation, and a 
math total (see Lindholm, 1988, for details). Significant group differences 
emerged on the following subscales: (a) the English bilingual immersion 
mean (20.7) was significantly higher than the Spanish bilingual immersion 
mean (13.6) for reading vocabulary but not significantly higher than the non- 
bilingual immersion mean (14.9); (b) the language expression mean was 
higher for the English bilingual immersion group than the Spanish bilingual 
immersion group (10.6) but not significantly greater than the non-biiingual 
immersion mean (12.3); (c) the math concepts mean for the English bilingual 
immersion group (22.4) was significantly higher than the mean either for the 
Spanish bilingual immersion group (16.5) or the non-bilingual immersion 
group (17.5), although these latter two groups did not significantly differ; and 
(d) the math total mean for the English bilingual immersion group (20.3) was 
significantly higher than the non-bilingual immersion mean (15.4) but not 
significantly higher than the Spanish bihngual immersion mean (15.6) 

Summary of Achievement Findings 

In sum, the students perfoiTned at a satisfactory achievement level consid- 
ering that the English speakers were instmcted in a second language and 
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received only 10% of their instructional day in English language arts, and the 
Spanish speakers were instructed almost totally in their first language with 
only 10% of the instructional day spent in language arts in their second 
language. 

Spanish sf)eakers performed average to above average on Spanish 
achievement tests. In addition, they made significant progress over the year 
as measured by the gains Trom the CTBS-Espanol pretest to the posttest. On 
English language achievement tests, the kindergartners scored below average 
as expected for their level of English instruction. However, by first grade, the 
students performed only slightly below average. In fact, they were function- 
ing only slightly below grade level and did not differ significantly fron» the 
non-bilingual immersion students except on one subtest for the Spanish 
speakers. This was an impressive result considering the small amount of 
English instruction they had received. 

The English-speaking students did very well on both English and Spanish 
achievement tests. On the Spanish tests, the kindergartners scored average in 
reading and on the composite, and slightly above average in math. The first 
graders scored slightly above average in reading and on ihe composite, but 
well above average in math. Also, the students scored significantly higher on 
the CTBS-Espafiol posttest than on the pretest. In terms of English achieve- 
ment, the kindergartners scored slightly below average on all subtests except 
sound recognition, but their scores did not differ significantly from those of 
the non-bilingual immersion students. Performance was even better at the 
first-grade level, where reading and language scores were average and math 
scores ranged from slightly above average to well above average. Further- 
more, on every subtest, the bilingual immersion students scored higher than 
the non-bilingual immersion students, with significantly higher scores in 
math. 

Perceived Competence 

The mean score for the cognitive domain was 3.5 for kindergartners and 
3.4 for first graders, which represents a high level (given a possible range of 
1 to 4) of perceived competence related to academic functioning in the stu- 
dents. These m * scores are equivalent to mean scores obtained from an- 
other sample of kindergarten (3.6) and first-grade (3.4) students (Harter & 
Pike, 1984). In Harter and Pike's sample, the 56 kindergarten and 65 first- 
grade students were middle-class, largely (96%) non-Hispanic Whites. 

Similar scores were obtained in the physical domain, where almost all of 
the children felt that they were competent with respect to their physical skills 
and abilities in outdoor games and activities (mean = 3.5). Again, these mean 
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scores arc almost identical to the mean scores obtained by Harter and Pike's 
sample of kindergarten and first graders (mean = 3.4). 

A mean score of 3.2 and 3.1 was obtained for kindergarten and first-grade 
students, respectively, in the peer domain, also demonstrating that the stu- 
dents perceived themselves as having a fairly high level of competence in 
relating to their friends and classmates. Harter and Pike's sample of kinder- 
garten and first-grade students obtained mean scores of 2.9 and 3.1, respec- 
tively. 

Finally, the mean score obtained in the maternal domain was 3.3 for kin- 
dergartners and 2.9 for first graders. This was the only domain in which there 
was a .statistically significant difference between students, with kindergart- 
ners scoring significantly higher than first graders. Comparing the mean 
scores with Harter and Pike's students yielded slightly higher mean scores for 
the Edison students over Harter and Pike's kindergarten (mean = 2.9) and 
first-grade (mean = 2.8) students. 

In sum, the kindergarten and first-grade students consistently presented 
high levels of perceived competence in each of the domains assessed. In fact, 
their mean scores compared very favorably with the mean scores of children 
in a non-language minority sample. 



DISCUSSION 

This report presented the results of a study of Edison Elementary School 
after itii first year of implementing its bilingual immersion program. The 
major research questions sought to determine (a) the levels of firet- and sec- 
ond-language proficiency and whether therj were gains in first- and second- 
language proficiency over the year; (b) the levels of math and reading 
achievement in Spanish and English and whether there were achievement 
differences relates! to the language background of the students; and (r) the 
levels of students' perceived academic, peer, physical, and maternal compe- 
tencies. 

In terms of the students' language development, all of the students made 
gains in both languages. Native language proficiency was high, with about 
two-thirds of the students rated at the fiuent proficiency level and one-third at 
the limited proficiency level. Second-language proficiency varied consider- 
ably, with some students rated at the nonproficient level, otheri at the limited 
proficient level, and still others at the fluent proficient level. More Spanish- 
dominant students were fiuent in the second language than were English- 
dominant students. 

> 
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Both the Spanish-dominant and the English-dominant students scored at 
an average to above average level in achievement performance. The Spanish- 
dominant speakers scored in the average to above average range on Spanish 
achievement tests and made significant gains from the fall to the spring. 
Even the English-dominant students scored well on the Spanish achievement 
tests; the kindergartners scored average in reading and slightly above average 
in math, but the first graders scored above average in reading and well above 
average in math. In addition, the firs^ graders made significant progress from 
the fall to the spring. On English achievement tests, the Spanish-dominant 
kindergartners scored* below average but the first graders performed only 
slightly below average, and they did not differ significantly from the non-bi- 
lingual immersion students. The English-dominant kindergartners scored 
slightly below average, but the first graders performed average in reading 
and language and slightly above average to well above average in math. 
Furthermore, on every subtest, the English-dominant kindergartners scored 
higher than the non-bilingual immersion students, with significantly higher 
scores in math. 

Teachers can benefit from knowledge of these results in at least two ways. 
First, it is important for teachers to recognize the differential manner in 
which language develops. Children learn functional language much eariier 
than they learn the more formal rules of vocabulary and grammar. Teachers 
of young children can capitalize on this feature of language acquisition by 
emphasizing, in the early years, language skills that arc more tied to their 
functionality than their formal rules. 

Second, this research cleariy establishes that both Spanish-speaking 
monolinguals and English-speaking monolinguals can benefit from their mu- 
tual language interaction. Inuced, immersion in Spanish, for English mono- 
linguals, greatly facilitates their second-language acquisition without retard- 
ing the development of their English language skills or their academic 
achievement. Similariy» children with limited English proficiency benefit 
most— in terms of language development and general academic achieve- 
ment — by first developing their native language skills. Teachers can rely on 
these children \s broader social-linguistic environments to provide the infor- 
mal instruction in English language skills. 
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PART IV 



Theory into Practice: 
Strategies for the Classroom 



Part IV provides the real substance of the volume by focusing on specific 
guidelines for how teachers can accomplish many of the goals outlined ear- 
lier, with an emphasis on the teaching of content and language simulta- 
neously. This integration is accomplished by purposely using the second lan- 
guage to teach the traditional academic content of math, social studies, sci- 
ence, and art and the humanities. 



Donna Christian, George Spanos, JoAnn Crandall, Carmen Simich-Dud- 
geon, and Karen WiUetts, in ''Combining Language and Content for Second 
Language Students'' (Chapter 9), provide the broad parameters of language- 
content integration. They provide specific examples of classrooms using in- 
tegrative approaches, and show teachers how to develop content-language 
lesson plans and activities. Appendixes to the chapter pn)vide sample lesson 
plans and suggestions for further reading. 

George Spanos and loAnn Crandall, in ''Language and Problem Solving: 
Examples from Math and Science'' (Chapter 10)t question the unidimenskmal 
concept of language proficiency and emphasize the distinction between basic 
interpersonal communication skills and the language skills required of scho- 
lastic environments. They suggest that teachers must be cognizant of the 
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difference between social language and the more cognitively demanding and 
"decontextualized*' academic language necessary to perform school tasks. 
Spanos and Crandall also identify the special language "registers" of math 
and science, and present transcripts of samples of teacher-student dialogues. 
The primary implications for teachers are to design lesson plans that integrate 
language and content, provide a variety of activities, encourage peer-group 
cooperation, and use authentic text materials. 

Marguerite Ann Snow and D.:nna M. Brinton, in "Innovative Second-Lan- 
guage Instruction at the University" (Chapter 11), provide a detailed descrip- 
tion, with evaluative data, of a language/content integration model in a uni- 
versity setting. The UCLA Freshman Summer Program (FSP) is described 
with a focus on the program's strengths and limitations. Their evaluation 
indicated positive outcomes for the limited-English-proficient freshmen par- 
ticipating in the program. 

Joy Kreeft Peyton provides two related chapters: ''Dialogue Journal Writ- 
ing: Effective Student-Teacher Communication" (Chapter 12) and "Begin- 
ning at the Beginning: First-Grade ESL Students" (Chapter 13). The first 
chapter provides a detailed description of a comparatively recent innovation 
in teacher-student communication: tlie dialogue journal. The dialogue journal 
is a written communication between teacher and student that allows the 
building of a meaningful interpersonal relationship. Although the dialogue 
journal model is intentionally nonevaluative, students acquire writing skills 
because of the activity's meaningful context and interaction with a positive 
adult writing model (i.e., the teacher). The second chapter elaborates on the 
dialogue journal approach and presents the findings from a case study using 
dialogue journals in an early elementary classroom. Taken together, Peyton's 
chapters provide teachers with sufficient details to implement a dialogue 
journal in their own classrooms. 

Evelyn Jacob and Beverly Mattson, in "Cooperative Learning: Instructing 
Limited-English Proficient Students" (Chapter 14). di.scuss the utility of co- 
operative learning strategies with diverse linguistic groups. The purposes of 
cooperative leaniing include language and content mastery as well as positive 
intercultural relations. They review varieties of cooperative learning tech- 
niques, describe learning outcomes, and suggest steps for classroom imple- 
mentation. 

Karen Willetts and Donna Christian, in "Material Needed for Bilingual 
Immersion Programs" (Chapter 15). offer guidelines for appropriate and ef- 
fective materials and curricula. They note that these programs require a wide 
variety of materials that must provide instruction in two languages and must 
be suitable for at least two groups of students with very different language 
proficiencies. Moreover, Willetts and Christian strongly urge the adoption of 
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biliiigual materials for the teaching of the traditional academic C(>ntent arcas. 
They discuss the avaiiability of materials, the preparation of lesson plans, and 
provide appendixes with clearinghouse addresses and a listing of saiTjple ma- 
terials. 

Finally, Halford H. Fairchild and Amado M. Padilla, in "Innovations in 
Bilingual Education: Contributions from Foreigii Language Education" 
(Chapter 16), provide a summary of the volume and integrate conUiUilions 
from the closely allied field of foreign language tfducation (see PadiUa, 
Fairchild, & Valadez, 1990) in the context of the cum^nt volume. The chap- 
ter, and the volume, conclude with somo speculations about the future of 
bilingual education in the United States. 
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Many students are faced willi the daily challenge of learning through a lan- 
guage other than their mother tongue, whether through English as a second 
language (ESL) or foreign language immersion settings. They need to de- 
velop the required language skills for participating in all aspects of schooling 
while they strive to keep pace with other students in content mastery as well. 
Many educators have found that combining language and content instruction 
can be an effective way of helping these students progress toward both goals. 

In this chapter, we explore the integration of language and content and 
suggest some specific strategies for teachers to use in the classroom. Such 
integration may be twofold: 

(1) Content material is incorporated into language classes. Material from 
academic content areas provides practice in using specific terminology, types 
of reading passages, required writing styles (e.g., science lab reports), and 
cognitive thinking skills. This type of instruction, referred to as content-based 
language instruction, prepares the students for the academic demands that 
subject area classes impose. 

(2) Accommodation is made for the students* limited language proficiency 
in content classes. Thi.s occurs through the adaptation of language and mate- 
rials and the presentation of information that is more comprehensible to these 
students. This type of instruction, referred to as language-sensitive, or *'shel- 
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tered " content instruction, assists these students in their pursuit of academic 
learning other languages as well. 



A LANGUAGE-SENSITIVE CONTENT CLASS 

In an intenncdiate school located in the Chinatown of a major metropoli^ 
JciW n nth-grade students are seated in gmups of four or f.ve at round 
H .Ties conversing in a mixture of Mandarin and Cantonese, with a 
Tntlin o W^^^^^^ -t^ctor enters and begins to distribute the con- 
r a^ Jg! bt^^^ bag. The students continue to chaUer in C^^mese^the.r 
ntcrcs piqued by the paper towels, soup-sized plast.c bows, f^ ^! ^^^^' 
i"g "p^^^^ that she lays out in the middle of the wooden .a le. 

KT^Z iVEnKlish, the instmctor tells each group to choose a student as 
recoSe^ On:: Sludents have done this, she asks the recorder to jot down 
the following instructions: 

(1) Tape the penny to the middle of a plastic bowl. 

(2) Fill another bowl with water. 

0) Place the bowl with the penny in the middle of the table. 

(4) Look at the penny and move back until you can no longer see the penny. Stay 

(5) ChLse one student to fill the penny bowl with water from the other bowl. 

(6) The .St of you stay whe. you are. Observe what happens. Discuss th.s w.th 
your group. 

(7) Tell your recorder to write down what you have observed. 

When the teacher says "Begin." the resulting scene is tumultuous, as stu- 
den?s art rder one another'to carry out the directions in a con.bmat.on o 
FncnshTnd Chinese Naturally, there are a few hitches-for example, spilled 
wS and stS fan^ off their chairs as they attempt to posit.on the.r 
;ts: nSte pcnnie's disappear The teacher -i;:;iy -es ~ 
,0 group to ask questions like "What step are you on? or What happens to 

the pennies when you put water in the bowl ? 
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Once all the groups have completed the seven steps, the instructor recon- 
venes the class. When she asks for volunteers to report on what happened, 
eager students vie with each other for the opportunity to speak. It is interest- 
ing to note that the students' conversations have now shifted to English and 
that the reports are surprisingly fluent. 

With about 15 minutes left, the teacher asks the students to explain in 
writing why they think the pennies seemed to move as water was added to 
the bowls. Several students begin retcrring to their science textbooks, specif- 
ically to the section tnal deals with refraction, or the bending of light. At this 
point, it becomes clear that the goal of the lesson is to present a scientific 
principle, namely, that light bends when it moves from one medium to an- 
other medium at an angle; but the class has been conducted according to 
well-established language teaching principles as well. The result is that stu- 
dents werc actively communicating in small groups using oral and listening 
skills to discover the scientific principles involved in the exercise. 



A CONTENT-BASED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS 

In our first example, a science teacher used language learning methods 
and techniques in what we call language-sensitive content instruction, en- 
abling the instructor to facilitate both content learning and language acquisi- 
tion for limited-English-proficient (LEP) students. Next, we have a chance 
look in on a second-grade ESL classroom. 

Large sheets of paper are taped around the room with the following head- 
ings: "My name is '*I live in "1 eat 1 wear 

and "I am Small groups of students are huddled around 

pictures and books about various animals — lions, panda bears, whales, jag- 
uars, buffalo, kangaroos. Each group is engaged in research, finding the an- 
swers to the questions: "Where does a (lion) live?'' "What kinds of food does 
a (panda bear) cat?'' "What kind of covering does a (whale) have?'' "What 
word best describes a (kangaroo)?'* 

One student in each group is leading the discussion: another is recording 
the group's decisions. In one group, a student suggests that the panda lives in 
the /oo. Another agrees, but wants to know in what country. They look 
through the books and magazines until they find a map that shows where the 
panda lives. The recorder writes "China" on their sheet. They come across a 
picture of a panda eating bamboo. They decide to write bamlK)0 in the "I eat 
" column. A lively discussion begins when they try to find one word 
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to describe the panda. They know pandas look "cucdly/* but ihey also know 
that pandas can be "fierce/' Another group chose the jaguan They are filling 
in the chart on the bulletin board, listing the jaguar's home as "South Amer- 
ica'* and the animal's covering as "fun" 

After the groups complete their work and present their findings to the 
class, the teacher asks them to talk about the similarities and differences 
among these animals. She poses questions such as **How are these animals 
the same?" Finally, she asks thern: "How many pandas are living?" "How 
many jaguars?" The students conclude that these animals are all in danger of 
extinction. 

It is easy to see how this content-enriched ESL class differs from the 
traditional ESL class. Although the students are learning English language 
skills — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — and getting practice in 
using particular grammatical patterns (H'/j-qucstions) and new vocabulary, the 
class also does much more: It builds on academic content (e.g., characteris- 
tics of animals) and develops academic language skills (such as classification 
and comparing/contrasting), which assist them to function more effectively in 
a mainstream academic classroom. 



INTEGRAl'lNG LANGUAGE AND CONTENT INSTRUCTION 

The focus of many language classrooms today is on the development of 
oral communication ykills in order to help students talk about themselves, 
relate to their peers and teachers, and function appropriately in the language. 
This development of interpersonal communicative skills is important, but it is 
not enough. We also need to provide students with meaningful content-area 
instruction and contexts upon which to base their language skills. 

Students who .speak English as a .second language need to masier more 
than conversational skills in order to do academic work in English. They 
must also be able to ase English to read science books, do math word prob- 
lems, or rcfiect upon and evaluate history lessens. The.se latter skills, referred 
to as Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency (CALP) by Cummins 
(1981), take longer to develop (five to seven years) than inteipersonal com- 
nuinicalive skills (or BICS — Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills). 
Both facets of language proficiency can and should fx* developed together. 
By using academic content as a basis for language lessons, teachers can focus 
attention on higher-order thinking skills such as analyzing, synthesizing, or 
predicting, and can provide students with the appropriate language labels and 
conventions for participating in content clas.ses. 
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As we have seen earlier, this approach is not limited to the language 
classroom. All teachers can make content instruction more meaningful by 
using hands-on approaches that relate math and science, for example, to real- 
life activities. Our first example presented a language-sensitive content class- 
room where a science teacher used language teaching methods and tech- 
niques to facilitate both content learning and language acquisition for LEP 
students. Students get needed support after transition if the mainstream or 
content teacher uses a language-sensitive approach in the classroom. Further, 
research suggests that second-language learning is facilitated when the 
learner is taught using meaningful input, when new information is presented 
and linked to already known information, and when the learning environment 
is relaxed and motivating (Krashen & Terrell, 1983), 

Iniegrating Language and Content in 
Bilingual Education 

Whereas the focus in the sections above has been on language minority 
students in ESL and English language content classes, content-based instruc- 
tion is also a "natural" for bilingual education. In bilingual education pro- 
grams, content-area instruction may be delivered in two languages. Theoreti- 
cally, students are taught content in their first language while they develop 
skills in English. However, bilingual students need to study the same curricu- 
lum and acquire the same knowledge as their English-speaking counterparts. 
Using academic content as the basis for ESL instruction can help the students 
toward that goal. Although we may expect skills and knowledge to transfer 
from the native language to English, there are inevitably alternative vocabu- 
lary, structures, and conventions that the students need to learn to become 
"acader.iically bilingual.'' Content-based ESL instruction can provide the 
context for such language development. 

Foreign iMnguage Programs 

Students learning languages other than English, either in foreign language 
classrooms or in two-way bilingual programs, can also benefit from the com- 
bination of language and content instruction. In foreign language immersion 
classrooms, for example, two educational goals exist side by side: the learn- 
ing of another language and the acquisition of content knowledge and basic 
skills. Students receive all instruction in a language that is not native to them. 
By integrating language and content, we can work toward both educational 
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goals at the same time. In fact, it is important that this be done so that 
academic language skills are developed during the process. When a social 
studies unit in French is presented to native English speakers, relevant vocab- 
ulary, grammatical structures, and language functions can be systematically 
treated so that both the content and the language are taught. 

We can use this approach in traditional foreign language classes as well. 
In a German class that meets twice a week, for example, lessons can revolve 
around topics taught in content classes. A unit from the music class on great 
composers could be adapted for the Gennan class, or a geography class could 
be reviewed by focusing on the topography of Europe. New content can also 
be introduced, especially when relevant to the language and culture under 
study. 

Two-Way Bilingual Programs 

In two-way bilingual programs, where language minority students and En- 
glish-speaking students come together for instruction in both languages, the 
needs of both groups are served by integrating language and content. In a 
program using Spanish and English as languages of instruction, for example, 
lessons that incorporate English and math instruction for the Spanish speaker, 
and science and Spanish for the English speaker, provide language and con- 
cept development for both groups. 



HOW TO COMBINE LANGUAGE AND CONTENT 

Language and content-area instruction can be integrated in one lesson or 
unit, or the approach can form the basis for an entire curriculum. Even 
though the extent of implementation may vary widely, the underlying princi- 
ples and procedures remain the same. In fact, teachers may start with one 
lesson or unit and later pool resources with other teachers to develop a whole 
curriculum from this approach. 

(1) Develop one lesson. To plan a single lesson, teachers can take an 
objective frotn a content-area curriculum, such as science, and think about 
what language students need in order to be able to accomplish tliat objective. 
The language developtnent goals should include specific vocabulary items as 
well as grammatical structures and language functions (such as requesting 
information or defining) that are important for the lesson. Naturally, the level 
of proficiency of students will need to be considercd. Once the content and 
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language objectives of the lesson have been identified, activities that will 
accomplish both can be planned. The sample lessons (in Appendix A) pro- 
vide models for developing an integrated lesson* The plam include the fol- 
lowing kinds of information, which should be taken into consideration when 
planning a lesson: 



• grade level 

• language level 

• subject area 

• topic 

• key content competencies 

• core vocabulary 

• thinking skills 

• language skills 

• literacy skiMs 

• study skills 

• materials needed 

• extension activities 

• assessment 



Gose cooperation between language and content-area teachers is especially 
helpful in the planning stages, and ongoing collaboration is desirable. 

(2) Develop a unit in one academic area. This level provides a more 
sustained effort than a single lesson, but the approach is the same. A unit in 
math, social studies, science, or any other content area can be adapted in this 
way. For example, a unit on word problems in math is ideal for integration 
with language objectives (think of the practice on English comparatives that 
could be incorporated, based on phrases like "greater than," "faster than," 
and so on). Again, content objectives need to be examined to determine what 
language structures and functions can be taught or reinforced at the same 
time. 

The advantage of developing a series of lessons is that it then becomes 
possible to spiral the language being taught, building from one lesson to the 
next. In other words, a particular structure can be introduced in one lesson, 
then reinforced and expanded in later lessons in the unit. 

(3) Develop a content-based ESL or sheltered English curriculum. This is, 
of course, the most ambitious project to undertake. In most school systems, 
teams of teachers regularly collaborate on curriculum development, either 
informally or at the request of the school district. Such teams could be made 
up of teachers who have tried combining language and content instruction in 
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their classes so that they can pool resources and experience. As mentioned 
above, the collaboration of content area and ESL teachers is particularly ef- 
fective. 

Naturally, a curriculum should reflect local needs. Requirements for con- 
tent-area topics need to be considered, as well as the choice of a format best 
suited to the local population. A totally integrated curriculum for LEP stu- 
dents combines language inslruction with all content areas. Alternatives in- 
clude content-enriched English language instruction and language-sensitive 
content classes, such as sheltered English classes for LEP students. For ex- 
ample, an ESL curriculum might be developed in conjunction with the social 
studies strand or reflect selected topics across a number of content areas. In a 
bilingual program, the content-enriched ESI class might reinforce concepts 
taught in the native language. In an ESL pullout situation, the curriculum 
would reinforce concepts presented in English in a mainstream classroom, 
where LEP students might number only a few among a class of native speak- 
ers of English. In a self-contained classroom, the ESL curriculum could pro- 
vide the entire social studies component for a group of LEP students. 

Wlicther a single lesson or a whole curriculum, teachers can integrate 
language and content area instruction in ways that make learning each one 
more effective. Although some careful preparation is needed in advance to 
plan the lessons, it is well worth the effort. For further reading on combining 
language and content for second-language students, see Appendix B. 
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APPENDIX A: 
Strategies for Integrating Language and 

Content 



I SOCIAL STUDIES 

(Developed by Melissa King, Stephen Matthiesen, and Joseph Bellino) 

Purpose: This strategy introduces and reviews important events, people, 
dates, and concepts in the social studies content area using color-coded sen- 
tence strips. As constituents of sentences are manipulated, content informa- 
tion is presented and the following language foci are addressed: 

• develop sentence structure and vocabulary 

• review WH-questions 

• promote oral language proficiency and the transition to reading/writing 

Language Level: Beginning to Intermediate 
Educational Level: Grade one or higher 
Materials: 



Strips of colored paper and colored cards 
Colored markers 

Pocket chart (optional) for visual display 

Magnetic tape (optional) for display of cards/sentences on magnetic chalkboard or 
thumbtacks for display on bulletin board 

The Basic Approach: This strategy involves the use of color-coded sentence 
strips to present content information and develop a variety of language skills. 
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Step L Prepare the following materials: 

color-coded sentence strips with content information that is to be focus of les- 
son(s) 

color-coded WH-qucstion cards that correspond to specific sentence parts on the 
colored strips 

color-coded word cards that contain key words/phrases from the target sentences 



Example: 



Cortcz 


went from Cuba 


to Mexico 


in 1519 


to look for gold. 


blue 


red 


green 


purple 


orange 


Who 


from Where 


Where 


When 


Why 


blue 


red 


green 


purple 


orange 



Step 2. Introduce content information on "World Explorers" to students by 

(a) breaking target senterKes into constituent parts 

• build up sentence constituent by constituent 

• tape or tack sUips to board as they are added 

• have students repeat or read constituents as they are added 

(b) eliciting appropriate responses to WH-questions about the content 

• ask questions about each constituent as it is added, then 

• review by asking basic questions and alternate forms (such as "What 
country did he come from?") after complete sentence developed 

(c) eliciting appropriate WH-questions to correspond with given content informa- 

tion 

• point to the answer and have students supply ttic question 

(d) distributing question cards and word cards to students for physical response 

drills 

• have student with question card stand up and ask, then student with ap- 
propriate answer stand up and answer 

(e) distributing word caids to students so they can reconstruct target sentences by 

standing up in correct order 
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Step 3. Encourage student-student interaction with color-coded cards and 
sentence strips. Have students pair up to practice with each other. 

Step 4. Move from oral practice into writing activities: 

(a) have students write appropriate content information or WH-qucstion following 

an oral cue 

(b) have students write taiget sentences when given a word or phrase as an oral 

stimulus 

(c) have students create new sentences (following the structural pattern) when 

given additional content information 

Extension: Model other similar sentences for an oral and/or written review, 
for example: 

(1) Cabot went from England to America in 1497 to find a trade route. 

(2) Carticr went from France to Canada in 1534 to find a trade route. 

This strategy could easily be adapted to other social studies units as well as 
other content-area subjects. 



n. USING PHYSICAL RESPONSE STRATEGIES: ART 
(Developed by Carolyn Andrade, Carol Ann Pesola, and Donna Christian) 

Purpose: A major difficulty in teaching language to beginners is how to get 
started and how to facilitate the early stages of language learning. The use of 
physical response strategies can be an effective way to approach this prob- 
lem, particularly in immersion settings. In this technique, teachers use only 
the target language, and students are expected to respond physically but not 
verbally. In other words, students demonstrate understanding through means 
other than oral production. The approach shares its conceptual underpinnings 
with those of the "total physical response" (TPR) and "natural" approaches. 

The physical response orientation has a number of advantages for early 
language learning. It involves processes that resemble natural language ac- 
quisition, by developing comprehension and involving action responses, and 
it reduces the level of anxiety in the new language situation. In the class- 
room, the approach further has the advantage of pairing mental processing 
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with action, which may lead to greater retention, and all students are able to 
participate. For young children, this involvement orientation is especially im- 
portant, as is the fact that no reading or writing skills are required (although 
they may be developed). 

Integrating language and content instruction using physical response strat- 
egies can be particularly effective in art. music, and physical education 
classes. Concepts appropriate to the age levels of students can be taught, and 
the content lends itself well to physical rather than verbal responses from the 
students. The teacher's language can be geared, in variety and complexity, to 
the language level of the students, while still allowing the teacher to promote 
concept learning. 

The following activities suggest ways in which physical response activi- 
ties can facilitate the learning of language and basic concepts in art. The 
lessons are designed for beginning language learners (in a foreign language 
or ESL context) in various elementary grades. 

The Basic Approach: 
Step 1: Planning 

• set language and content goals for the lesson 

• determine the vocabulary needed for the lesson 

• break down the lesson/task into steps 

teacher: language + gestures + context 
student: physical responses 

• define sequence of activities 

• identify and gather materials needed 

Step 2. Conducting the lesson 

• teach vocabulary using visuals, movement, and demonstration; use familiar 
commands (put, lake, and so on) and allow for lots of manipulation of vocabu- 
lary through novel commands {new combinations of familiar command struc- 
tures with new vocabulary) 

• introduce and practice concepts through sequenced activities* with teacher 
using language, gesture, and demonstrations, and students responding with ac- 
tion* first as a group and then in smaller groups or individually 

• combine and reinforce concepts, continue practice 

Step 3. Ending the lesson 

• end with a quiet activity to calm students down before the next class; becau.se 
of the active nature of this approach, it is important to provide the students 
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with a "cool-down" or quiet time before moving on to the next activity; h ^ood 
example is a short story (told orally or read) 

Sample Lesson 

Objective: basic shapes and colors (making a mobile) 
Language Level: Beginning (ESL or foreign language) 
Educational Level: Elementary 
Materials: 

Colored paper in at least five colors 

Objects to trace basic shapes (rectangle, square, circle, triangle) 

Pencils 

Scissors 

String 

Wooden sticks (approximately 18-24 inches long) 
Activities: 

(1) Setting the stage: demonstrate/teach vocabulary 

(a) action verbs: put, take, cut, draw, make, find 

(b) colors: red, blue, yellow, green, black, white 

(c) shapes: square, rectangle, circle, triangle 

(2) Demonstrate tracing shapes and cutting them from paper of different colors. 

Have childien cut out pieces of various shapes in various colors: 

Find a circle; draw a circle on the red paper; cut out tlie circle. 
Make a square on the blue paper; cut it out. 

l>ut the box (rectangle) on the yellow paper; draw the rectangle; cut out the 
rectangle. 

Make a green triangle. 
Then let children cut out shapes and colors as they choose. 

(3) Once children have a number of shapes cut out, practice sorting and naming 

the shapes and colors. Get children moving around as they sort. 

Put all the triangles together. Who has a red triangle? If you have a red tri- 
angle, stand up. Put all the red triangles on the table and sit down. 
Who has a black rectangle? Put the black rectangles by the window. 
Put all the blue pieces together. Take the blue squares to the blackboard. 

Continue sorting, then redistribute shapes so that each child has at least 2 c^each 
shape in different colors. 
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(4) Demonstrate gluing strings of different lengths to shapes and tying them to the 

wooden sticks, more or less evenly spaced. Allow children time to design 
arrangements of shapes to their liking. With older children, two sticks may 
be crossed and nailed together to make a more complex mobile. 

(5) Hang children's work around room and use at later times to practice shapes 

and colors in follow-up activities. 
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Language and Problem Solving 

Some Examples from Math and Science 

GEORGE SPANOS 
JOANN CRANDALL 



Although it was previously possible to think of language proficiency as a 
single construct and to evaluate users of a language with regard to their 
pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary along a continuum from "begin- 
ning" to "advanced'* proficiency, a number of factors have called this conclu- 
sion into question. 

As early as 1966, sociolinguists and ethnographers of communication 
demonstrated that individuals have a large repertoire of language from which 
they choose and that different situations require different rules and expecta- 
tions of appropriate language use (Hymes, 1964; Labov, 1966). An individual 
who might be proficient in using a language at home or at church might not 
be able to use that language as effectively in school or at work. 

Students who are expected to receive their education in a second dialect or 
language may find that the differences between the language spoken at home 
and that expected at school may be overwhelming. While they may be able 
to quickly acquire the language needed for informal communication at 
school, they may find the more formal academic language much more of a 
challenge. Thus language minority students in the United States who arc 
seemingly proficient in English when talking with their peers or teachers may 
not function equally well in using the language in their academic work when 
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they are '*mainslreamed'' into all-English instruction. Over time, they may 
fall increasingly behind their English-speaking peers. 

The research of Cummins (1981) and Snow (1984) providCsS insights into 
the source of the problem. Cummins, in his analysis of the situation faced by 
Canadian language minority children in English medium classrooms, sug- 
gested that language proficiency might be characterized broadly as consisting 
of "sociaP' language and "academic" language. The social language profi- 
ciency, which Cummins originally referred to as Basic Interpersonal Commu- 
nication Skills, is used in informal or casual situations, where much of the 
message is conveyed by the selling, the shared background of the speakers 
and a variety of other contextual cues. Academic language proficiency, re- 
ferred to as Cof^nidve Academic Lanfiuaf^e Proficiency, is characteristic of 
that required in classrooms, where most of the message is conveyed by a 
language that is more formal, more abstract, and more cognitively demand- 
ing, where the contextual clues are greatly reduced. Academic language is the 
means by which students receive instruction, ask for clarification, and dem- 
onstrate that they have understood. 

Many students can use English to talk with friends or the teacher, or to 
perfomi relatively simple tasks (e.g., participate in recess games, read lunch 
menus, write short notes to the teacher). However, the same students may not 
be able to use English in more demanding academic tasks where a variety of 
texts and displays of information (charts, graphs, maps) are used. Such tasks 
require application of thinking skills in contexts where language is the major 
carrier of information. 

Both Cummins and Snow have suggested that degree of contcxtualization 
and cognitive complexity are major factors in the difficulty of academic 
tasks. According to Snow, school requires the effective use of decon- 
tcxtualized language — that is, the ability to understand and use language thai 
is impersonal, complex, and remote, what Cummins might refer to as "cogni- 
tively demanding'' uses of the language in "context-reduced'' situations. 
Whereas a chat between friends is highly conlextualized and cognitively sim- 
ple, reading a history text or writing a lab report of a science experiment 
involves the use of relatively little context and rather demanding cognitive 
effort. 

Although students may acquire social language skills in one to two years, 
it can take children from five to seven years to acquire the more cognitively 
demanding academic language to perform school tasks (Collier, 1987; 
Cummins, 1981). When language minority students initially make the transi- 
tion to English instruction, tlie first course they study in English is often 
mathematics, a course in which the language requirements ixppcdr relatively 
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undemanding. Actually, the language demands are sufficiently great to cause 
many language minority students to experience considerable difficulty in 
their classes. Their resulting underachievement in math slows their overall 
academic progress aiid prevents them from pursuing either scientific or tech- 
nical fields. In previous work (Spanos, Rhodes, Dale, & Crandall, 1988), we 
described the difficulties that math language imposes upon students and iden- 
tified some of the specific features that are most problematic. Students who 
have not acquired the features of this math language may not be able to 
participate effectively in their math classes. Even English-speaking students 
may have difficulty because they may not have fully acquired math language 
or academic language in general. 

A number of studies have demonstrated a positive correlation between 
language proficiency and mathematics achievement. Aiken (1971) found that, 
for monolingual English speakers, English reading ability and mathematics 
achievement were highly correlated. Mestre (1981) found a similar high cor- 
relation between math achievement and English language proficiency among 
Hispanic college students. Cuevas (1984) showed that language contributes 
both to math learning and to assessment of math achievement. Halliday 
(1975) identified features of what he terms a "mathematics register," which is 
generally abstract, is conceptually dense, and has reduced redundancy. 



INVESTIGATING THE MATHEMATICS REGISTER 



Crandall, Dale, Rhodes, and Spanos (1984) undertook a two-year research 
project with mathematics educators at three postsecondary institutions. They 
used classroom observations, interviews witlt students and teachers, analysis 
of texts, and small group problem-solving sessions, where students talked 
aloud as they attempted to answer questions or to solve math problems. 

This enabled them to identify some of the specific lexical, syntactic, se- 
mantic, and pragmatic features of the math register that make mathematics 
problem solving difficult for all students, especiaUy those for whom English 
is a second language. Some of the syntactic features included 

(1) the use of comparatives suci "cater than/less than, n times as much as, n 
as as\ an example of an algebraic problem with this feature is 

Wendy is as old as Jack. 

Jack is three years older than Frank. Frank is 25. 

How old is Wendy? 
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(2) the use of prepositions, especially in the difference between divided into and 
divided by, but also generally in the use of hy\ and 

(3) reversal errors, in which students are misled by the surface structure of the 
expressions, for example, concluding that **lhe number a is five less than the 
number /V' is expressed by a = 5 - b rather than a = b - 5. 

The semantic difficulties are reflected in both lexical and referential cate- 
gories. Students have problems with the following kinds of vocabulary: 

(1) new technical vocabulary, such as coefficient or monomial', 

(2) natural language vocabulary that has a diff erent meaning in mathematics, such 
ad square or power, 

(3) complex strings of words or phrases, such as the quantity, v + 3, squared; 

(4) the use of synonymous words or phrases for the same operation, such as add, 
plus, andy combiner sum, and increased by to signal addition; 

(5) new symbols and tnalhemalical notation, such as >, <, >, <; and 

(6) differences between similar terms such as less and less than. 

Reference is an equally difficult semantic problem. For example, students 
have difficulty identifying the referent for the ntmiher in: **five times a num- 
ber is two more than four times the number,'' often asking if this is an **x 
problem'' or an and y problem." 

At the pragmatic level, students often have difficulty because of restricted 
knowledge or experience with the concepts central to the word problems, 
which can hinder comprehension. A student who has never been engaged in 
business may find terms such as selling price, markup, and c'ost confusing. 
Similarly, a student who has always paid 5% sales tax may force the answer 
to a sales tax problem to that same rate. 

An example of the difficulty students have in word problems follows. This 
problem was one of several presented to groups of students in group prob- 
lem-solving sessions that were audio-taped, transcribed, and then analyzed 
for syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic features. A small portion of the tran- 
script is iieproduced below: 

Word Problem: The sales tax is $15 on the purchase of a diamond ring for $500, 
What is the sales tax? 

Student 1 : Well, we know here in Miami it's 5%. So you have to divide by . . . 
OK! 15 over 100. 1 mean 500. 1 dont know. 

Student 2: Can 1 help? I suggest that you divide 500 by 15 and that will give 
you the rate. 
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Student I: Right! 

Researcher: 71?// me again. You divide 500 by ... 

Student 1: 15 

Researcher: Let's do it and see what we get. 

(Student I calculates the answer) 

Student 1: OK. It's 3%. 

In this session a student tries to make the solution to the problem corre- 
spond to the sales tax rate in Miami, which was 5% at the time this session 
was conducted. The student also makes a semantic error in translating the 
term divide by into mathematical notation, not knowing if 15 is the numera- 
tor or the denominator. A second student compounds the problem by suggest- 
ing that they divide 500 by 15, a syntactic reversal error. In spite of all of 
this, the students get the right answer! 



INVESTIGATING THE LANGUAGE OF 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND BIOLOGY 



Consideration of the role of language in math learning leads naturally to 
investigations of how language can both confound, and simplify, the learning 
of science. The group problem-solving approach used in identifying linguis- 
tic problems in mathematics was adapted for ase with eighth-grade physical 
science students and tenth-grade biology students. In that research we identi- 
fied a number of problems similar to those in the mathematics research. At 
the syntactic level, both passive voice and conditionals are difficult. They are 
also pervasive and often crucial. Consider the function of passives in describ- 
ing processes and the function of conditionals in stating hypotheses and con- 
clusions/generalizations. Many limited-English-proficient students have not 
fully acquired these by the time they arc mainstreamcd into science classes. 
This, coupled with related inexperience in the scientific method, may account 
for some of the difficulties students had with moving from results/conclu- 
sions to generalizations. 

At the semantic level, both lexical and referential problems occur. For 
example, at the lexical level students need to learn (a) new technical vocabu- 
lary, such as absolute zero, inertia, alveoli^ hypothesis, and all the Latin- and 
Greek-based terminology; (b) natural language vocabulary that has a differ- 
ent meaning in science, such as force, pressure, class, or order\ and (c) new 
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symbols and notational systems, such as //2O, NO, Fahrenheit, Celsius, and 
abbreviations used in the metric system. 

Problems at the pragmatic level may perhaps be best inderstood by look- 
ing at some of the transcripts of problem-solving sessions with physical sci- 
ence and biology students. 

The eighth-grade physical science students were divided into groups of 
three or four and asked to read and answer questions based on the following 
passage adapted from Allen and Widdowson (1974, p. 1): 

The earth is surrounded by a layer of air. This is between 150 and 200 km thick 
and is called the atmosphere. Air is invisible and therefore it cannot be seen. But it 
occupies space and has weight in the same way visible substances do. 

Among the questions the students were asked to answer were the following: 

(1) Is air a substance? How do you know? 

(2) What are some substances that are similar/different to air? How are they sim- 
ilar/different? 

One group of students produced the following discussion: 

Researcher: WhaCs a substance? What do you think? Can you figure it out from 
there? 

Student 1 : It's . . . wm . , . f long pause) 

Researcher: It's OK. What are some substances? Let's try that. 

Student I: Like chemical substances? 

Student 2: Like the water 

Researcher: What do they all have in common that would make them a sub- 
stance? 

Student 3: They're the same color 
Researcher: Is water the same color as acid? 
Student i: No. 

Researcher: Not always. Read that again and see if you can find out what a 
substance is. 

Student 1 : It's something that has weight and occupies space. 
Researcher: OK, what are some other substances that are similar to air? 
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Student 2: mter. 
Researcher: W/iy is it similar? 
Student 2: Because (he water is not invisible, but you cannot see like color. 

Another group produced this discussion: 

Researcher: Well, Terry, while Quoc (student 3) is thinking about [whether air is 
a substance], can you tell me why you think air is a substance? 

Student 1: Well, because I know it's invisible, but every time you have a hurri- 
cane, it [blows] and it makes the trees and houses move. 

Researcher: OK, so what does air have? 

Students 1 & 2: Weight. 

Researcher: // has weight and . . . 

Student I: Space. 

Researcher: // occupies space. It's somewhere. You cant see it . . . 

Student 3: You can see it. ^ 

Student 2: Like when . . . with a balloon, and it makes the balloon bigger 

In the first discussion, the researcher is attempting to get the students to 
answer question 1, a task that requires that they grasp a tacit definition of 
substance, that is, something that occupies space and has weight. The pas- 
sage requires the students to locate this definition in the discussion of the 
relationship between invisible substances, such as air, and visible substances, 
which are left unspecified. After a long pause on the part of the first student, 
the researcher attempts to lead ttie students to the definition by getting them 
to consider the common properties of various substances. The third student 
wrongly states that chemical substances are the same color, a response that 
either indicates a lack of knowledge about or restricted experience with 
chemical substances. The first student, however, realizes that water and acid 
arc not always the same color. After the researcher asks the students to read 
the passage again, that same student finds the relevant definition. However, 
when asked to name some substances that are similar to air (i.e., invisible 
components of the atn osphere like oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen), the sec- 
ond student surprisingly, although not incorrectly, names a visible substance, 
water. The reason given for this response is that water, while not invisible, 
does not display color, although the student uses inappropriate syntax to say 
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so (e.g., "Because the water is not invisible but you cannot see like color" 
instead of "Even though water is visible, it is colorless like air''). He does 
seem to be on track in terms of his knowledge of the subject. This student's 
response manifests knowledge of information that is accurate, but unfortu- 
nately irrelevant to the researcher's question, which was intended to deter- 
mine if the students could demonstrate their understanding of the definition 
by reference to invisible gases in the atmosphere, not a visible substance, like 
water. 

The second discussion is interesting because of the personal experience 
that the students express. The first student, a Cambodian, uses the example of 
a hurricane to explain why she thinks that air is a substance, or something 
that occupies space and h'ds weight. The third student, a Vietnamese student 
who had been unable to answer the researcher's question about air, contra- 
dicts the researcher's assertion that "You can't see [air]." This information is 
then supported by the second student who says that you can see air when you 
blow up a balloon and the balloon gets bigger. 

These transcripts suggest that the physical science register is rich in terms 
of the pragmatic beliefs and experiences that students bring with them into 
problem-solving contexts. Because examples of concepts and principles are 
often closely tied to student experiences (e.g., the hurricane example above), 
students are able to inject a good deal of their knowledge into the discussion, 
allowing them to practice language in a focused manner. Discussion also 
allows the instructor to gain ini.ight into what students know, as well as any 
misconceptions that they might have. Thus an argument can be made that 
students should be given greater opportunity to talk to each other and to 
interact with their teachers in their science classes in order to allow for the 
expression of prior knowledge, opinions, and beliefs. 

The research with tenth-grade biology students also provides support for a 
more communicative approach in science classrooms, because extended con- 
versation provides students with opportunities to express whai they know 
(after having learned it in another language) and for the teacher to be able to 
identify what they don't know as well. Groups of three or four students were 
shown in Figure 10. 1 They were then asked to do a number of things, includ- 
ing the following: 

( 1 ) Write the names of the animals. 

(2) Group the animals according lo size, ilie length of time they live (life span;, 
and where they live (habitat). 

Portioi ^ of the transcripts for two groups of students follow: 
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Figure 10.1 Animal Life Spans 

SOURCE: From the book. Life Science Aaivitiesfor Grades by Marvin N. Tolman & James Morton 
(1986). Used by pcnnission of the publisher, Parker Publishing Company, Inc., West Nyack. NY. 

Transcript 1 

3 students: Student 1 (Iranian), Student 2 (Hispanic), Student 3 (Hispanic) 

Researcher: OK, Now the butterfly and the frof* have something* in common. 

Can, can you think of what that is? (Pause) There's sorttething 
about these two animals that makes th m similar, (Pause) OK, Let 
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me give you a hint. Do you know? Before you have a butterfly, what 
do you have? 

Student 2: What do you mean? 

Researcher: Well, before this becomes a butterfly, what is it? Anybody know? 

Student 3: A kind of worm, or something like that? 

Researcher: A worm. What's that worm called? (long pause) It's called a cater- 
pillar 

Student 1: Caterpillar 

Researcher: Caterpillar OK now. How about the frog? Before it*s a frog, what 
is it? 

Student 1: It's first an egg, then it changes to the (unclear), something like that 

Researcher: Uh huh. 

Student 1: But it exist in the water 

Researcher: Right. OK. So the frog, when ifs a baby, is under water, right? 
What is it called when it's in the water? Did you study that yet? 

Student 3: No, well, um ... 
Researcher: You know what it is in your language, probably. 

Student 3: Yeah, I don't. 
Researcher: OK. Well, we call it a tadpole. 

Researcher: OK. So now, can someone tell me what the frog and the butterfly 
have in common? 

Student 3: Both of them started life in different ways. And, when they, they 
grow in their change their body and their way of life, also. 

Transcript 2 

4 Hispanic Students 

Researcher: Which animals can live under water? 

Student 1: The turtle and the frog. 

Student 2: Half and half. 

Researcher: Half and half. OK. What kind of animals are those? There's a name 
for those, isn't there, in biology? 



Student 1 : Aquarium . . . How do you say ... Aquarium . . . 
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Student 3: / mean, there is, I dont know how you say it in English. Aquatee . . . 

Student 4: In Spanish? 

Student 3: Dont speak Spanish. 

Researcher: It's OK. You can speak Spanish. Give me the word in English. 

Student 1: / don't know. I know to say in Spanish. 

Researcher: What is it in Spanish? The word for animals that can live in or out? 

Student 1: Aquarios. 

Student 2: Yes. They can live inside and outside the water. They can come out 
and things. 

Researcher: Do you know the word "amphibian" ? 

Student 1: Uh uh. 

Student 2: Amphibian? 

Researcher: Amphibian, (writes word on board) Yes, I think so. Animals that can 
live in or out. Do you know what ... this part of the word? (point 
out — hian) 

Student 3: It's a hard word. 

Although the transcripts indicate student difficulties in the use of appro- 
priate syntax (e.g., "But it exist in the water") and knowledge of relevant 
lexical items (e.g., caterpillar), the students are able to make sense of the 
question. Their difficulties relate priirariiy to their lack of facility with non- 
technical English structures and vocabulary; that is, an inability to express in 
English the generalizations and relationships that they have acquired through 
schooling or personal experience. 

For example, in Transcript 1, none of the students knows the terms cater- 
pillar or tadpole, but they do know the relationship between butterflies and 
caterpillars ("a kind of worm"), and frogs and tadpoles ("It's first an egg, 
then it changes to the (unclear], something like that ... But it exist in the 
water"). When asked what the frog and the butterfly have in common, the 
third student clearly indicates an ability to generalize by slating "Both of 
them started life in different ways. And when they, they grow in their change 
their body and their way of life, also." 

Transcript 2 indicates that the students know that there are animals that 
can live either in or out of water, that is, amphibians, but they lack the 
terminology in both English and their native language, Spanish, although 
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Ihey do produce the terms aquarium and aquarios, which relate generally to 
the habitat of frogs and tadpoles. Through this conversation the teacher/rc- 
seaicher can support student knowledge while making corrections in a non- 
threatening, communicative manner. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE 

Because academic language — the language of mathematics, of science, or 
of any other discipline — is more abstract, cognitively demanding, and likely 
t-i provide barriers to learning for language minority students, it is important 
for both language and content teachers to provide opportunities for that lan- 
guage to be learned and for students to be able to leam the subject areas 
through the language. Both the language teacher and the content teacher can 
become responsible for ensuring that the transition to academic instruction in 
English is successful. 

The content teacher can adapt instruction to reduce the academic language 
demands being made on the students and can provide increased contextual- 
ization, at least in early stages. Thus, when explaining concepts such as 
"force" and "pressure," demonstrations that convey the difference, and op- 
portunities to test out one's understanding through carefully structured activi- 
ties, will offer the needed transition to a more verbal approach. 

Both the content and the language teacher can provide opportunities for 
students to become accustomed to using the academic language through such 
activities as group problem solving, writing essays in mathematics, or orally 
explaining what happened in a lab experiment before asking students to write 
a more formal lab report on thai experiment. 

The language teacher can gradually introduce authentic texts into the 
class, while carefully structuring the presentation to increase the contextuaU 
ization and to reduce the distance and abstraction in that text. In the begin- 
ning, a topic can be drawn from the math or science cla.ssroom and objectives 
selected from that field to teach along with language and skill objectives. 
Thus a language teacher might teach the language needed for addition— p/w.s, 
sum, in addition to, increased by, combine, ^nc/— while the math teacher is 
teaching the problem-solving skills needed to work through addition prob- 
lems using these tenns. In both classes, students might work in small groups 
creating addition problems and solving thcni by working together. 

In science, the lesson might deal with language required for comparison 
and classification of species. Students should be encouraged to work to- 
gether, to try to solve problems aloud together, to share infoitnation, to prc- 
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sent the information they have collected using a variety of formats or lan- 
guage modes, and in other ways to become more familiar and comfortable 
with the academic language skills required for the content class. What is 
most important is increasing the potential for interaction using the science 
language that will be needed in the classroom. 

To assist students in coping with the academic language demands of math 
and science, the following approaches can be effective: 

(1) integrating language and content instnictioti; 

(2) providing a variety of learning tasks and texts with different formats and 
registers; 

(3) increasing peer interaction and cooperative Icaming; 

(4) encouraging students to use language productively in oral tasks; 

(5) relating new learning to students* prior experience; and 

(6) gradually introclucing authentic texts. 

Specific attention to the languages of math and science can help students 
overcome those difficulties. Materials that promote peer interaction can be 
very helpful. For example, Crandall, Dale, Rhodes, and Spanos (1984) devel- 
oped an interactive mathematics language approach and a set of materials to 
encourage peer tutoring — where students learn to u.se math language produc- 
tively in their math and algebra problem solving. The approach is appropriate 
for language minority students at the middle school, high school, and col- 
lege — even for training foreign teaching assistants — and is also effective with 
English-speaking college students in developmental mathematics programs. 
A comparable set of materials for biology and physical science addressing 
the language of science have also produced promising results. Of particular 
interest, this approach and these materials have helped science teachers to 
identify the gifted and talented among their limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents while providing opportunities for all students to acquire more difficult 
academic language. 
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Innovative Second-juanguage 
Instruction at the University 

MARGUERITE ANN SNOW 
DONNA M. BRINTON 



The nation's colleges and universities arc faced with the Tnoun:ing question 
of how to educate the steady stream of underprepared students entering 
higher education. These students, from both language majority and language 
minority backgrounds, frequently enter the university lacking the essentr.^t 
skills required to succeed academically. For language majority students, the 
lack of skills required to synthesize lecture and text material, and to express 
this information in writing assignments and on examinations, hinders their 
progress at the university. For language minority students, these problems arc 
even more pronounced. In addition to being inexperienced in certain aca- 
demic skills, language minority students may be less proficient in English, 
therefore, further limiting their potential for university success. 

This chapter describes the Freshman Summer Program (FSP), a seven- 
week intensive program established at UCLA to bridge the gap between high 
school and college. The primary academic goal of FSP is to introduce un- 
derprepared incoming freshmen to the academic rigoi^ of the university. 
Equally important goals of FSP arc to provide students with the social and 
recreational needs that are important during this transition period, to build 
positive self-images, and to ensure emotional stability throughout the pro- 
gram. The primary goal is achieved through FSP*s academic component; the 
latter goals are accomplished through the program's on-campus residential 
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program, academic and pei*sonal counseling services, forums and social pro- 
grams, and tutorial sei-vices. 

The chapter is divided into four sections. The first section presents a ratio- 
nale for the adjunct model. The second section provides a detailed descrip- 
tion of the instructional model employed in FSP and describes key features of 
the program, including the academic component, student population and 
placement, curriculum, methodology, instmctor coordination, text selection 
and adaptation, and the role of the language instructors. The third section 
summarizes the results of three studies that were undertaken at CLEAR to 
examine the effectiveness of the adjunct model and to document whether 
students transferred the skills learned in FSP to courses they took during the 
regular school year. The final section of the chapter provides a critique of the 
adjunct model, pointing out its strengths and potential limitations. The appli- 
cability of this model to other instructional settings is also discussed. 



RATIONALE FOR THE ADJUNCT MODEL 



In the past few years, there has been growing interest in content-based 
approaches to the teaching of second and forcign languages at the elementary 
and secondary levels (Willetts, 1986). This report describes the adjunct 
model, an example of a content-based model implemented in the university 
context that capitalizes on the disciplinar>' links available in a university 
setting. In an adjunct program, students are concurrently enrolled in a lan- 
guage course and a content course. The two courses are linked by the shared 
content ba.se, and instructors complement each other with mutually coordi- 
nated assignments. In this way, the reading, writing, and cognitive skills rc- 
quii*ed of the content course become integrated into the language curriculum. 

Tlie rationale for the adjunct model used in FSP can be found in the 
theoretical underpinnings of at least three movements in lar.guage teaching. 
The first movement, "Language Across the Curriculum" (A iMngua^e for 
Life, 1975), originated in Britain for use with native English speakers. A 
basic tenet of this movement is that effective language teaching must cross 
over all subject matter domains. The perspective taken is that of a reciprocal 
relationship between language and content. Students must be given opportu- 
nities to "learn to write'' and to "learn to read'' but must also be allowed to 
"write to learn'* and to "read to learn" in order to fully participate in the 
educational process. 
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A second rationale for the adjunct model used in FSP can be found in the 
English as a second language (ESL) literature, specifically in the English for 
Special Purposes (ESP) literature. Widdowson (1983, pp. 108-109) noted: 

In ESP we are dealing with students for whom the learning of English is auxiliary 
to some other professional or academic purpose. It is clearly a means for achieving 
something else and is not an end in itself. ... This being so. ESP is (or ought 
logically to be) integrally linked with areas of activity (academic, vocational, pro- 
fessional) which have already been defined and which represent the learners' aspi- 
rations. 

Elsewhere, Widdowson (1978, p. 16) advocated integrating or linking lan- 
guage teaching in the schools with other subjects (e.g., physics, chemistry, 
biology, map drawing) "as this not only helps ensure the link with reality and 
the pupils' own experience, but also provides us with the most certain means 
of leaching language as communication, as use rather than simply as usage.'' 
Thus integrated or content-based instruction represents a curricular innova- 
tion in keeping with the current learning across the curriculum movement at 
the secondary level in American schools (see Anderson, Eisenberg, Holland, 
Wiener, & Rivera-Kron, 1983) and the extensive work in ESP. 

The third rationale for the adjunct model comes from perhaps the most 
documented model of content-based language instruction — immersion educa- 
tion (also see Snow, 1990, ''Language Immersion: An Overview and Compar- 
ison"). In immersion programs, monolingual English-speaking children at the 
elementary and secondary levels receive the majority of the standard school 
curriculum in the second language. Begun in Montreal in 1965, this model of 
foreign language teaching has since spread throughout Canada and the 
United States. The successes of immersion with language majority students 
have been replicated in a number of different target languages (e.g., French, 
Spanish, German, Cantonese) and in a variety of ethnolinguistic settings 
(Rhodes & Schreibstein, 1983). 

While the three movements discussed above differ in their implementation 
of content-based curricula and in their target populations, they share the same 
basic pedagogical assumption: Successful language learning occurs when 
students are exposed to content material presented in meaningful, contextual- 
ized fonn, with the focus on acquiring infonnation. Moreover, the ap- 
proaches represent an effective method of integrating the language curricu- 
lum — whether for native, second-, or foreign-language speakers — with the 
academic or cKCupational interests of the students. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE UCLA 
FRESHMAN SUMMER PROGRAM 



Academic Component 

UCLA's FSP provides an excellent example of a content-based inslruc- 
tional program designed to meet the linguistic and academic needs of stu- 
dents who lack exposure to the types of tasks required for success at the 
university. The writing curriculum of FSP is based on the adjunct prototype 
at California State University, Dominguez Hills (Sutton, 1978), and on the 
research findings of Rose (1980), who examined the kinds of writing re- 
quired of UCLA undergraduate students in a variety of subject matter disci- 
plines. Rose's findings indicate that the most common written discourse 
mode required in both assignments and examinations i.s exposition; specitic- 
ally. university student^ are asked to write essays of seriation, classification, 
summary-to-synthesis, comparison/contrast, and iinalysis. 

The academic component of FSP consists of the various ESL/English 
composition courses and selected content courses. In the past, introductory- 
level courses such as in anthropology, computer science, geography, political 
science, psychology, and social science have been offered. These survey 
courees are typical of those that undergraduates take to fulfill their general 
educational requirements at the university. Students attend 12-14 hours ot 
language classes weekly, while the combined lecture/discussion section for- 
mat of the content course constitutes approximately eight contact hours per 
week. Course content in both the language and the subject matter classes 
parallels that of courses offered during the normal academic year, with minor 
modifications made to faciliUite coordination between the two disciplines. 



Student Population 

Every summer, approximately 7(X) incoming freshman students arc invited 
to attend FSP. The participants primarily consist of low-income, ethnic mi- 
nority, or linguistic minority students who come from high schools in the 
greater Los Angeles metropolitan area. The niajority of the students are regu- 
larly admitted students, that is, they meet the general University of California 
admission requirements. They are routed into FSP, typically, because they 
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applied to UCLA as affirmative action students or received SAT verbal 
scores below 300. 

All prospective FSP students who accept the invitation to participate in 
the program take the University of California Subject A Exam. This essay 
exam is evaluated to place all incoming students into courses that fulfill the 
composition requirements. Student essays that exhibit ESL **markers" (e.g., 
lack of articles, incorrect word forms) are flagged, and these students are 
required to take the UCLA English as a Second Language Placement Exam 
(ESLPE). Based on their Subject A placement score or their ESLPE results, 
students are tracked into the parallel sequences of native speaker or ESL 
courses. 

ESL student populcifiori. Because the emphasis of the current study is on 
the ESL subpopulation of FSP, their characteristics are described in more 
detail. The bulk of the ESL students attending FSP are Asian immigrants who 
completed their secondary education in the United States. In a recent sum- 
mer, students enrolled in the lower-proficiency-level ESL classes (ESL 33B) 
had an average SAT verbal score of 255, while their average mathematics 
score was 527. Clearly, the large discrepancy between the verbal and mathe- 
matics scores indicates gross underdevelopment in English language skills. 
The Sequential Test of Educational Progress (STEP) also provided evidence 
of the weak reading skills of the ESL students in FSP. Their average percen- 
tile ranking on the STEP was . 1, thus ranking them lower than approximately 
99.9% of entering college freshmen (Snow & Brinton, 1984). 



Curriculum 

In order to realize the goal of linking the language and content courses, 
extensive planning must take place prior to the summer term. During the 
curriculum development process of FSP, a needs assessment of the required 
skills of the content discipline is conducted to determine the instructional 
priorities of the language class. The needs assessment includes feedback from 
the instructors of the content courses, analyses of the content materials (e.g., 
textbooks, supplementary readings), review of the language syllabi and mate- 
rials, and interviews with experienced instructional staff (both content and 
language instructors). The resulting language curriculum is a .synthesis of the 
needs identified in this assessment process. 
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ESL curriculum. The ESL 33B curriculum is detennincd by taking into 
consideration two factors: (a) the standard ESL 33B curricular objectives, 
which are based on the academic language skills appropriate for students at 
that level of proficiency, and (b) the feasibility of integrating the language 
and content objectives of the two courses. During the curriculum planning 
stage, the content and language teams discuss the optimal sequence of topics 
and skills so that the objectives of the two courses overlap most effectively. 
For example, during weeks one and two, in which the Psychology 10 profes- 
sor presents an overview of the field of psychology and introduces basic 
psychological principles, the language course reflects these emphases in its 
coverage of the definition mode and grammatical constructions needed to 
write sentence definitions (e.g., articles and relative clause constructions). 
Additiorfally, there is a strong focus on study skills in the language course 
during these first two weeks (especially reading and note-taking strategies) in 
order to assist students in processing the content course materials. 

Similarly, in weeks four and five, during which the content course treats 
developmental psychology and personality, the language course concentrates 
on the classification mode. For instance, students receive practice in this 
mode using exercises adapted from the content material (e.g., dictations and 
dictocomps, or delayed dictations, concerning the various stages of cognitive 
development). Next, students summarize portions of their content course text 
and lecture noies as a prewriting activity for their extended essay assignment 
on Piaget's stages of cognitive development. Finally, conditional structures 
are practiced via the topic of personality. Exercises during this week require 
students to ake key terms and concepts from the content material such as 
introversior and a^^ffression, and to create sentences using the conditional 
structures. Thus students produce* conditional sentences such as **lf a person 
is introverted, he/she often feels uncomfortable in large groups,'' or ''Unless 
shy people learn to be more asseilive, they feel that others take advantage of 
them." 



Coordination 

Clearly, the adjunct model requires close coordination between the entire 
staff of the linked courses (e.g., administrative staff, instructors, tutors, and 
counselors) in order to achieve its goals. All instructors attend a series of 
meetings before the tenn begins to determine the shape and specifics of the 
program. In these meetings, discussion usually focu.ses on how best to merge 
the English/ESL syllabus with that of the content course, and decisions are 
made on what discourse mode to focus on each week (e.g., definition, seria- 
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tion, comparison/contrast). Of particular importance to the English/ESL staff 
are the criteria by which the content course staff will grade written work, 
with emphasis on how to evaluate structural and stylistic problems (espe- 
cially for the ESL students). Finally, both groups discuss complementary 
assignments and the coordination of efforts to help improve students' study 
skills. 

To ensure continued cooperation between the two teams throughout the 
instructional period itself, weekly meetings are scheduled. These provide a 
forum for discussion of the week's evaluation activity (examination or paper 
assignment) in the content course and of individual student progress and/or 
problems. When necessary, decisions are made to refer students to tutorial 
and counseling services. Finally, these meetings allow for continued coordi- 
nation to reinforce program objectives for every instructor 

Text Selection and Adaptation 

Given tlie highly specific nature of the two courses, issues of text selec- 
tion and materials preparation are very important. One very legitimate ques- 
tion concerns the choice of an appropriate content course text: If students 
have low-level language skills, can they read and comprehend college-level 
academic texts? Experience has confirmed the view that using simplified 
texts docs the students a disservice; and, selecting a convoluted, poorly writ- 
ten text does them an equal disservice, because they will be frustrated in their 
attempts to apply their developing reading strategies. The program's goals 
are to use authentic content material and to assist the students in their at- 
tempts to grapple with the text by providing access to improved reading and 
study skill strategies. In theory, the answer lies in choosing a challenging, 
well-written content text with adequate visuals, study guides, glossary, and 
other ancillary materials. 

A second question that arises is whether commercial ESL materials are 
usable in adjunct ESL instruction, and, if so, to what extent they need to be 
adapted. Our e):pcrience argues for the use of ESL texts as a reference on 
which both teachers and students can depend. For example, commercial ESL 
texts are useful for treatment of the English article system or transitional 
expressions of comparison/contrast. However, it is imperative to supplement 
commercial texts with teacher-developed materials that relate directly to the 
content course materials, and much instructor time is devoted to such tasks as 
preparing reading guides, writing sentence-combining exercises based on tlie 
content area material, devising sample essay questions, and providing model 
answers. 
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The Role of the ESL Instructors 

The underlying philosophy of the adjunct model requires that language 
instructors assume a dual responsibility. Their primary purpose is to provide 
instruction that will promote English language development. Because this is 
done through the medium of the content material, the language instructor 
must also be familiar with this material. Thus, for the English/ESL instructor 
to be maximally effective, a substantial amount of lime must be devoted to: 

(1) learning the material of the content course, 

(2) developing language teaching materials based on the content, and 

(3) providing feedback both on the linguistic aspects of the students' work and (lo 
a lesser degree) on the quality of the content. 

Even with the emphasis placed on the content course material, the En- 
glish/ESL instructor still has to face the responsibility of meeting the speci- 
fied objectives of the language course. Instructors in an adjunct program, 
therefore, may have to juggle the demands of the standard language syllabus 
with the constraints placed on it by the adjunct relationship and attempt to 
resolve possible disparities between these to the best of their abilities. 
Clearly, there are limitations to the dual responsibilities of the language 
teacher. Because the FSP instructional model requires collaboration between 
the English staff and the leaching staff of the content courses, close coordina- 
tion of effort is required to maintain a balance of responsibilities. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

It is clear from the preceding sections that there has been extensive work 
in the design and implementation of the adjunct model in the UCLA Fresh- 
man Summer Program (a more detailed discussion of FSP can be found in 
Brinton, Snow, & Wesche, 1989). However, little formal research has docu- 
mented the effectiveness of the model. The previously collected data con- 
sisted mainly of some student background infomiation, student program eval- 
uations, and individual course/teacher evaluations. As such, a research plan 
was designed to build on the existing data base and to attempt a more com- 
prehensive examination of the ESL component of FSP The results are sum- 
marized in this section for the three studies thai developed out of the research 
plan. (A detailed presentation of the studies is available in Snow & Brinton, 
1988a, 1988b.) 
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The first study sought to provide a profile of the ESL students enrolled in 
FSP and to have the former students retrospectively evaluate FSP. The major- 
ity of the 224 former students located for the study were Asian immigrants 
who had chosen science majors at UCLA. In general, all former participants 
rated FSP very highly. The majority of the students believed that they were 
better writers as a result of FSP and that the FSP language adjunct class had 
helped them to read their content course texts more effectively. In addition, 
the former students gave high ratings to **other'' benefits of FSP such as 
adjusting to university life, increased self-confidence, and gaining familiarity 
with UCLA facilities. 

In the second study, FSP students in the lower-proficiency courses were 
surveyed to obtain information regarding their home language backgrounds, 
their prior exposure to academic skills in high school, and their self-assess- 
ment of improvement in these skill areas during the summer term. The most 
interesting finding of the home language survey was that 46% of the students 
enrolled in the composition course designed for native English speakers re- 
ported native languages other than English. Students reported having experi- 
ence with a variety of writing activities in high school, but, upon closer 
inspection, it was revealed that few had been exposed to the types of writing 
(e.g., argument, classification, process) that are typically required in college. 
Results of the self-assessment scale indicated that the current students gener- 
ally felt that they had improved their academic skills during FSP. Students 
reported the most improvement on the various activities associated with writ- 
ing, for example, getting started on writing assignments, revising written 
work, and organizing ideas for an essay exam. 

The third study provided a comparison of two ESL groups: students who 
had completed FSP the previous summer and students enrolled in a standard 
(non-FSP) ESL class. The purpose of the third study was to assess the extent 
to which the FSP students had been prepared for the academic demands of 
the university. Students from the two groups were administered a simulated 
midterm exam that required them to listen to an audio-taped university lec- 
ture and read an excerpt from an introductory college text. The students were 
then asked to answer a series of objective questions, provide short-answer 
definitions, and write an essay that synthesized the lecture and reading mate- 
rial. The results revealed that, despite having significantly lower English 
placement scores, the FSP students performed as well as the comparison 
group on the simulated exam. Thus the fonner FSP students demonstrated the 
ability to handle academic tasks that tested listening and reading comprehen- 
sion and required the higher-order thinking and writing skills of synthesis 
and evaluation. 
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STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS OF 
THE ADJUNCT MODEL 

The adjunct model of language instruction provides a sound pedagogical 
framework for introducing underprepared students to the academic demands 
of the university. With the focus in the ESL class on essential modes of 
academic writing, academic reading, study skill development, and the treat- 
ment of persistent structural errors, students are trained to cope with assign- 
ments in the content course; and, more importantly, they are prepared for 
courses during the regular school year. Indeed, the adjunct model, as exem- 
plified by the UCLA Freshman Summer Program, constitutes an ideal frame- 
work for integrating language and content teaching in the university context 
and for preparing students to write effectively across the curriculum. 

The activities of the content-based language course are geared to stimulate 
students to think and learn in the target language by requiring them to synthe- 
size information from the content-area lectures and readings. Because these 
materials provide authentic content for students to discuss and write about, 
the adjunct moilel provides a context for integrating the four traditional lan- 
guage skills. Furthermore, the pedagogical organization of the model offers 
ESL students a critical, but often neglected, option. It gives them access to 
native-speaker interaction and the authentic, unsimplified language of aca- 
demic texts and lectures in the content course while at the same time provid- 
ing sheltered ESL instruction in the language class where their particular 
linguistic needs can be met. 

An underlying assumption of this pedagogical framework is that student 
motivation in the language class increases in direct proportion to the rele- 
vance of its activities, and, in turn, student success in the content course 
reflects the carefully coordinated efforts of this team approach. The program 
evaluation findings and student self-rcports appear to validate this assump- 
tion: Fonner studerils reported that they felt they were bettci readers and 
writers as a result of FSR Moreover, results from the comparison study indi- 
cated that the FSP students were able to perfomi on par with their non-FSP 
peers despite lower English language placement scores. In sum, the results of 
this series of studies provide evidence of the effectiveness of FSP in prepar- 
ing underprepared ESL students for the demands of university study. 

From an instructor's point of view, the adjunct mcxiel offers multiple 
strengths. The most immediately evident of these is the efficacy of its peda- 
gogical framework in an academic setting. In addition to this, there are a 
number of other attractive features of the model. Among these is the student 
population itself, which is more homogeneous (in skill level) and more uni- 
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fortnly motivated than the traditional ESL class. In addition, by expanding 
the dynamics of teaching to include general academic preparation as well as 
language instruction, the model offers ESL teachers a more broadly defined 
domain of teaching and the opportunity to be truly involved in preparing 
students for actual university study. Tlius the essence of the adjunct model's 
appeal to instructors involves the following: the rewards of working within a 
sound pedagogical framework, the challenge of materials development and 
coordination responsibilities, the insights gained by direct involvement with 
the academic den»ands placed on students, and the opportunity to share in the 
students' content course successes and failures. 

Clearly, the adjunct model offers multiple pedagogical strengths; however, 
there are a number of factors limiting its applicability. For instance, because 
the model depends on the availability of content course offerings, a full- 
blown adjunct model is probably not feasible at an intensive language insti- 
tute. Further, as we have described it, adjunct instruction assumes that stu- 
dents can cope (with assistance from the language and content stafO with the 
authentic readings and lectures in the content course. Thus the model is not 
applicable to beginning proficiency levels. Next, the model requires an ad- 
ministration willing to fund llie large network of instructors and .staff that the 
program necessitates; it also requires a strong commitment of time and en- 
ergy on the part of the language and content teachers to integrate the content 
materials with the language teaching aims. This team teaching effort may not 
be possible in all settings. Finally, more than anything else, the adjunct 
model rests on the strength of its central administration and the effectiveness 
of the various coordination meetings held before and during the term. In 
cases where these conditions cannot be met. the implementation of the model 
will be severely hampered. 

In sum, there are many practical issues involved in the design and imple- 
mentation of content-based programs in any setting. Staff development is a 
key factor in the success of content-based programs. Second, there must be 
flexibility in the design of the program to allow for the practical realities of 
each instructional setting. Continuity of the administrative and instructional 
staff is another important issue. The curriculum iuid materials development 
demands of content-based programs require sustained commitment and ef- 
fort. Finally, issues in program evaluation and student assessment must be 
considered very carefully as they strongly affect the successful development 
of content-based programs. We believe the adjunct model can be adapted to 
fit other institutional settings and populations. As evidence of this, similar 
adjunct programs exist both here and abroad: with undergraduate interna- 
tional students studying human geography at Macalcster College in St. Paul, 
Minnesota (Peterson, 19S5); undergraduate immigrant students at San Diego 
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Stale University (Johns, 1988); graduate students in pharmacy (Seal, 1985) 
and business law (Snow & Brinton, 1984) at the University of Southern 
California; foreign students studying the philosophy of science (Jonas & Li, 
1983), American history, and economics (Spencer, 1986) in the People's Re- 
public of China; and francophone and anglophone students at the bilingual 
University of Ottawa, who are learning English and Fiench through such 
subject matter courses as psychology and history (Wesche, 1985). 

Overall, we believe that the adjunct model offers a pedagogical approach 
that has far-reaching implications for educational planning and policy. First, 
the current movement in second-language education at all levels of instruc- 
tion (elementary through higher education) is toward content-based ap- 
proaches. The studies summarized in this chapter document the effecliveness 
of one type of content-based approach, the adjunct model. A second major 
policy implication concerns the multicultural reality of contem|X)rary educa- 
tion in the United Slates^ particularly in large urban areas with burgeoning 
populations of limited-English-proficient students. The adjunct model holds 
great promise as a viable approach for assisting students who speak English 
as a second language to succeed at the university. 
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Dialogue Journal Writing 

Effective Student-Teacher Communication 

JOY KREEFT PEYTON 



All teachers would like lo have more time to communicate with their stu- 
dents — to learn about their backgrounds and interests, to find out what they 
are learning and would like to learn, and to reflect with them about personal 
and academic issues. When students are learning English as a second lan- 
guage, the need to communicate with them is intensified. At a minimum, they 
bring to school different language and cultural backgrounds. They may also 
be iionliterate in their native languages, may have had little or no schooling 
in their own countries, and might well have suffered considerable trauma as 
they left their countries to come to the United States. If they are new arrivals 
to the United States, they aix; adjusting to a new way of life at the same time 
that they are learning a new language. It is with these students that communi- 
cation, on a one-to-one basis, is crucial — not only to help them adjust but 
also to help the teacher understand them and address their special needs. 

Many teachers of limited-English-proficient students, in bilingual, ESL, 
and mainstream classrooms, have found dialogue journals — interactive writ- 
ing on an individual basis — to be a crucial part of their teaching. Dialogue 
journals allow for individualization of student-teacher communication that 
may not have been previously possible, while they also provide a context for 
language and writing development. Students have the opportunity to use En- 
glish in a nonthreatening atmosphere with a proficient English speaker. Be- 
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cause the interaction is written, it allows students to use reading and writing 
in purposeful ways and provides a natural, comfortable bridge to other kinds 
of writing that are done in sch(X)l (also see Peyton, 1986. in this connection). 



WHAT IS A DIALOGUE JOURNAL? 



A dialogue journal is a written conversation in which two people commu- 
nicate regularly over an extended period of time. In its traditional form (de- 
scribed by Staton, 1980), students write to their teacher, as much as they 
choose, about topics of their choice. The teacher regularly writes back to 
each student, often responding to the student's topics, but also introducing 
new topics; making comments, offering observations and opinions; request- 
ing and giving clarification; or asking and answering questions. Tlie teacher's 
role is as a participant with the student in an ongoing, written conversation, 
rather than as an evaluator who corrects or comments on the writing. Al- 
though several variations on this basic format have been developed (student- 
student journals, writing on computers, and Viu*iations in content), this chap- 
ter describes the basic dialogue journal concept: writing between a teacher 
and students, in a bound notebook, about student-chosen topics. Adaptations 
of this basic theme can easily be made. Peyton (Chapter 13, this volume) 
provides a detailed case description of the use of dialogue joumals in one 
classroom. 

The following examples, excerpted from the dialogue journals of two 
sixth graders learning t£nglish as a second language (from El Salvador and 
the Philippines, respectively), illustrate the nature of the writing: 

Claudia: The new leachcr or helper in our class is very \iood. I like her, don I 
you hke her? Today she helped me and us a lot. Bui Tony didnt 
want help. Why doesn't 7r;;/y want us to help him? 

I will try &. hrin^ my lunch every day from now on because the 
turkey stew & other lunches put me sick. I hate them. When I am 
very hungry I have to eat them hut when I j^et to my house my 
stomach hurts <Sc I am .sick for J days. Can't the teachers protest or 
say .something,' about the food that they }^ive here'.^ 

What do you feed chickens here? We have a hen that layd an ei^i*, 

Totichcr: The lunches are not that Ixut! Tve eaten them sometimes. Ytm are 
wise to hrm^i your own lunch. That is usually what I do, too. Y(m 
have such i^ood food at home that muhin}^ served here could taste 
\o i^ood! 
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Tony is embarrassed. He wants help, but he does not want anyone 
to know thai he needs it. Offer to help him and if he says '*no" then 
leave him alone. 

Chickens will eat scraps of bread, wheat, seeds, water and some 
insects. 

Claudia: hut the hen has wat it looks like worms, do you know how to get the 
hen of her stomach sickness or is it usual for her to be like that 
because she is laying eggs and she could even lay 30 eggs so I do 
not know if it is usual or if it is a sickness of her. 

oh poor hen she cooks & cooks when I say pretty hen in a low low 
voice & she looks like .site is used to children because she is cook & 
cooking when I .say pretty things, oh she\s so nice. 

Icacher: /'\'(' never heard of a hen having worms— but it is pos.sihle. Go to a 
pet shop or to a veterinarian and a.sk them. Who gave you the hen? 
Maybe they will know. 

We say that a hen clucks. It is a pleasant little sound as though they 
are happy. They cackle when they lay an egg! That is usually loud! 
Does your hen cackle? 

I think hens like having people or other hens around, don't you? 
* * * 



Ben: / got a chance to took at all those weird bones. They're weird 
iK'cause I usually see them with their skin, bones ^ and hair and with 
their eyes or eyeballs. Where did you get all of those hones? Did 
you got them from the desserts? I feel sorry for the turtles or the 
animals that lived in the deserts and got run over by those cruel 
men and women . . . / like and loved tamed animals. 

Teacher: Yes. Tve collected the bones, and my childrrn, as they've grown up, 
have found and brought me bones because they know I tike to use 
them in teaching. Have you looked at the teeth? Some come to a 
sharp point and .some are very flat with ridges on the top. All ani- 
mals die — and if their bones are uneaten, the .sun and wind and 
rain clean and dry them out. So many of tho.se animals may have 
died a natural death. 

Students write 'about topics that arc important to them. They arc not con- 
strained by established topics or by a preset schedule of topics and genres 
that must be covered in sequence. Sometimes their concerns and interests are 
personal, as in Claudia*s complaint about the food at school. Likewise, jour- 
nal entries may relate to academic material covered in school, as in Ben\s 
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entry. At other limes, activities and interests at home generate the opportunity 
for learning in the journal, as occurred in the discussion of Claudia's hen. 
Students may write descriptions, explanations, narratives, complaints, or ar- 
guments with supporting details, as the topic and communicative purpose 
dictate. Entries may be as brief as a few sentences, or they may extend for 
several pages. Topics tnay be introduced briefly and dropped, or discussed 
and elaborated on by teacher and student together for several days. 

Because teachers want to communicate with their students, their writing 
can be roughly tuned to individual students' language proficiency levels. Just 
as they leam to adjust to each student's level of understanding in speech, 
teachers can easily become cotnpetenl at varying their language in a dialogue 
journal with individual students to ensure comprehension (Kreeft, Shuy, 
Slalon, Reed, & MoiToy, 1984). For example, in the exchange below, from 
the dialogue journal of a student in the eariy stages of leaming English, the 
teacher uses relatively simple syntax and words that the student knows or has 
used in her entry. In contrast, the same teacher's entry to Ben, above, is 
linguistically much more complex, as is his writing. 

Liiura: Today I am so happy hecause yesterday my father sad he was f^oin^ 
to hy a new washen^mashln (washing machine} then yesterday he 
came with a new ear a be^ new car is a Honda and she has (he 
radio. Leticia like to talk ahowt me yesterday she sad every thin^ 
ahowt my diat to the hoy I danth like that. 

Teacher: How nice! A new car! What color is it? Did yoi4 take a ride in the 
new car? 

im sure Leticia did not think when she told (he hoys ahout your 
diet! She is so thin she does not need to think ahout a diet so she 
does not understand how you feel. Tell her! 

An essential characteristic of dialogue joumal writing is the lack of overt 
error correction. Teachers usually have sufficient opportunities to correct er- 
rors on other pieces that students write or, if more direct instruction related to 
language used in the journals is desired, the teacher can lake note of conunon 
error patterns and use them as the basis for kaer lessons in class. The joumal 
interaction itself should be one place where students may write freely, with- 
out focusing on language fomi and stmcture. The teacher's response in the 
joumal serves as a model of correct English usage in the context of the 
dialogue. In the dialogue joumal interaction below, the teacher's entry mod- 
els several different structures that the student has attempted to use. (These 
structures are in bold type here for easy identification; the teacher did not 
draw attention to them by underiining them.) ♦ 
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Michael: tochy morning you said this is my lovely friends ri^ht? She iold me 
cihoiil hook story name is ''the lady first in the air" She tell me this 
Utdy was first in the air and she is flying in Pacific ocean, and she 
lose it everybody find her but they can't find U. They looked in the 
ocean still not here. Did she know everything of hook? 

Teacher: My lovely friend Mrs, P reads a hn. She has read the hook about 
Anelia Rarhart. It is a ^ood story and it is a true story. They 
looked and looked but they never found her airplane or her. 

This example clearly demonstrates teacher modeling. In many cases, how- 
ever, modeling of particular structures and vocabulary is neither possible nor 
desirable, for it would make the journal interaction stilted and unnatural. 
More often, modeling takes the form of correct English usage by the teacher, 
roughly at the student's level of ability, and related to something the student 
has written about, .such as in the interchanges with Ben, Claudia, and Laura, 
shown above. 



BENEFITS OF DIALOGUE JOURNAL WRITING 

Many teachers, from early elementary grades through adult education, cite 
as benefits of dialogue journal writing the extended contact with their stu- 
dents and the increased opportunities to get to know them more intimately. In 
the Joumals, the student's native culture, problems in adjusting to the new 
culture and school, and personal and academic interests may be discussed. 
This not only builds strong pei*sonal ties but also gives students individual- 
ized access to a competent, adult member of the new language and culture. 
Through this relationship, the student may reflect on new experiences and 
emerging knowledge and think together with an adult about ideas, problems, 
and important choices (Staton, 1984b). The written record gives the teacher 
important infomiation about the student s language and cognitive develop- 
ment. 

There are also benefits related to managing a classroom of students with 
varying language and ability levels. All students, no matter what their lan- 
guage proficiency level, can participate in the activity to some extent. In 
clavSses composed of students with a range of ability levels, or with newly 
arrived immigrants, dialogue journals afford the opportunity for participation 
in an important class activity. Because students' entries give continual feed- 
back about what they understand in class as well as about their language 
progress, the teacher receives infomiation that can lead to individualized in- 
struction. 
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Another benefit relates to language acquisition and writing development. 
Dialogue journal interactions can provide positive conditions for written lan- 
guage acquisition (Kreeft, 1984a, 1984b; Staton, 1984a). TJiey focus on 
meaning rather than on form and on real topics and issues of interest to the 
learner. Tlie teacher's written language can serve as input, modified to just 
slightly beyond the leanicr's proficiency level; thus the teacher's entries can 
provide reading texts that may be even more complex and advanced than the 
student's assigned texts, but that are comprehensible because they relate to 
what the student has written (Staton, 1986). Beyond the modeling of lan- 
guage form and structure, the teacher's writing also provides continual expo- 
sure to the thought, style, and manner of expression of a proficient English 
writer. 

Studies have shown that many students spend very little time writing any- 
thing that is not teacher-assigned and evaluated (Applebee, 1984). Dialogue 
journals pro\ide frequent opportunities for students to write on their own 
topics in a nonthreatening, nonevaluative context. 

As they continue to write and to read the teacher's responses, students 
develop confidence in their ability to express themselves in writing (Hayes & 
Bahruth, 1985). Teachers using dialogue journals report that their students' 
writing becomes more fluent, interesting, and correct over time, and that 
writing ability developed in dialogue journals transfers to other in-class writ- 
ing as well (Hayes & Bahruth. 1985; Hayes, Bahruth, & Kessler, 1986). 

Finally, dialogue joumals are adaptable Tor use with a wide variety of 
student populations. They were first used successfully with sixth-grade stu- 
dents, both native and nonnative English speakers (Kreeft, Shuy, Staton, 
Reed, & Morroy. 1984; Staton, 1980; Staton, Shuy, Peyton. & Reed. 1988). 
They are now being used with limited-English-proficient students, from eariy 
elementary grades (Peyton, this volume) through university classes (Gutstein. 
1987; Steffensen, 1988); adults learning ESL who are non- or semiliterate in 
their native languages (Hester. 1986); migrant children and youth (Davis, 
1983; Hayes & Bahruth. 1985; Hayes, Bahruth. & Kessler, 1986); deaf chil- 
dren (Bailes, SeaHs, Slobodzian. & Staton, 1986) and adults (Walworth. 
1985); mentally handicapped 'ind gifted teenagers and adults (Fariey. 1986; 
Fariey & Farley* 1987; Peyton & Steinberg, 1985); and in teacher training 
coui-scs (Brinton & Holteti. 1988; Roderick, 1986; Rcxierick & Berman, 
1984). Recently, the use of dialogue journals ha. extended beyond the United 
States to overseas settings (Hyll & Duffy, 1987; Kitagawa & Kitagawa. 1987; 
Lindfors, 1988a. 1988b, 1988c; also see D/^^/o;,w, April 1988). 

If students are beginning writers — young children or nonlilerate adults- 
there need be no initial pressure to write. They can begin by drawing pic- 
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tures, with the teacher drawing pictures in reply and perhaps writing a few 
words underneath or labeling the pictures (see detailed description of this 
process in Peyton, Chapter 13, this volume). The move to writing letters and 
words ^:an be made when students feel ready. At beginning levels, where 
students' ability to write is limited, the interaction may be more valuable as a 
reading event, with more emphasis placed on reading the teacher's entry than 
on writing one. In classes where native language literacy is the focus, it is 
possible to conduct the dialogue journal interaction in the student's native 
language. Tlie move to English can occur in line with course objectives or 
student readiness. 

Dialogue journals need not be limited to language arts or ESL classes. In 
content courses — science, social studies, literature, and even math — they can 
encourage reflection on and processing of concepts presented in class and in 
readings (Atwell, 1984; Steffensen, 1988). They can also be a way to pro- 
mote abilities needed for composition (Kreeft, 1984b; Peyton, Staton, Rich- 
ardson, & Wolfram, (in press); Shuy, 1987). 



The following guidelines should help interested teachers start and main- 
tain a successful dialogue journal program. 

• Each student should have a bound, easily portable notebook, used only for this 
purpose. Paperbound composition books, that are large enough to allow suffi- 
cient writing and small enough for the teacher to carry home after class, are the 
best. A student may fill several notebooks during a term. If it is more conve- 
nient, computer diskettes can be used instead of notebooks. The important 
thing is that the dialogue journal be kept separate from other sehoolwork. 

• The writing of both student and teacher mu.st he done regularly, but the fre- 
quency can be flexible, depending on the number of students in a class, the 
length of liic class, the teacher's schedule, and the needs of the teacher and 
.students. 

• Most teachers prefer to give their students time to write during the class ses- 
sion. Tliis time can be scheduled at the beginning of the class as a warm-up, al 
the end as a wind-down, or before or aftrr a break as a transition time. Like- 
wise, the teacher may allow the students to choose their own time for writing. 
Ten or fifteen minutes is usually atlcquale to read the teacher's entry and to 
write a new one. Teachers usually respond outside class time. 

• Early in the use of dialogue journals, it may be desirable to set a minimum 
amount that students must write each time (such as three sentences), but the 
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amount of writing beyond that should be up to each student. Students should 
understand, however, that long, polished pieces are not required. 

• When introducing the idea of dialogue journals, the teacher should inform stu- 
dents that they will tx; participating in a continuing, private, written conversa- 
tion; that they may write about any topic that they choose; and that the teacher 
will write back each time they write, without correcting errors. The mechanics 
of when they will write, when the journals will be turned in, when they will be 
returned, and so on should be explained. When students are unable to tliink of 
something to write, the teacher might suggest one or two possible topics. The 
important thing is that everyone have something to write and that they feel 
comfortable with it. 

• Some teachers in content courses prefer that the dialogue journal focus on 
course content. This has worked successfully when students are given consider- 
able flexibility within the overall topic parameters. When too much restriction 
on topic is imposed, the dialogue begins to look like an assigned piece of 
writing. 

• It is important that the teacher enter into the journal interaction as a good 
conversationalist and an interesting writer, and expect students to do the same. 
Ilie goal is to be responsive to student topics and ask questions about them at 
limes, but also to introduce topics and write about oneself and one's own inter- 
ests and concerns (Peyton & Seyoum, 1989). Teacher entries that simply echo 
what the student wrote or that ask a lot of questions (typical "teacher talk*') can 
stifle rather than promote interaction (Hall & Duffy, 1987). 

• Finally, rhe teacher should relax and enjoy the writing! At first, the interaction 
might seem somewhat strained, as student and teacher find topics of mutual 
interest (see IJndfors, 1988b; Peyton, 1988, for discussion). But when the point 
of having mutual topics is reached, the dialogue flows easily. For many teach- 
ers, reading and writing in dialogue journals is the best part of the day — a 
wonderful time to find out about the people with whom they arc spending the 
.semester or year, to reflect on liie past day's work, and to think about where 
their work together is taking them. 



A NOTE OF CAUTION 

Although dialogue journal writing was a teacher-initialed practice rather 
thati an outgrowth of educational theory or research, it is compatible with 
cuiTenl theories and research about effective environments for promoting lan- 
guage acquisition and writing development (Kreeft, Shuy, Stalon, Reed, & 
MoiToy, 1984; Peyton, this volume), and thcvse benefits of dialogue journal 
writing have been cited throughout this chapter and the following chapter. 
However, a note of caution is in order The primary purpose of dialogue 
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journal writing and the key to its success was initially, and must remain, 
communication, with language and writing development as secondary bene- 
fits. When Leslee Reed, an elementary school teacher in Los Angeles and the 
first "dialogue joumal teacher," began using them 20 years ago, it was for a 
very practical purpose — to communicate effectively with her students. Her 
primary goal was not to improve their English or their writing, and it was 
only upon later examination of this written communication that it became 
clear that this was happening as well. If priorities were reversed, and lan- 
guage and writing development became the primary goals of dialogue joumal 
writing, it is likely that they would quickly become indistinguishable from 
other kinds of teacher-assigned exercises and lose their value as a place 
where limited-English-proficient students can freely and openly express 
themselves. 
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Beginning at the Beginning 

First-Grade ESL Students Learn to Write 

JOY KREEFT PEYTON 



From recent research with children learning to write in English as a second 
language^ we have learned a great deal about the contexts that support their 
writing development (see Peyton, Chapter 12, this volume, for a description 
of one effective context). Tliis chapter examines two major findings that 
derive from this research, with reference to a number of observational studies 
and reviews of the research by Hudelson (1984, 1986). The chapter then 
describes the onset and growth of writing ability among students in a first- 
grade classroom, many of whom were initially nonliterate in their native 
language and in English. In this classroom, the children were encouraged to 
read and write, and they blossomed as readers and writers of English. 



WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT ESL CHILDREN'S WRITING 



When working with students whose English proficiency is limited, it is 
tempting to concenUate on developing their mastery of basic English skills 
before giving them opportunities to read and write extended, open-ended 



AUTHOR'S NOTE: I am grdlcful to Donna Christian, Sarah Hudelson. Judith Lindfors, and 
Dick Tucker for very helpful comments on earlier versions of this chapter. 
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texts. Franklin (1986), for example, described two teachers of limited-En- 
glish-proficient students who believed that writing was too difficult for these 
students. Before the teachers allowed or encouraged their students to write, 
they spent long periods of time teaching basic vocabulary and metalinguistic 
information about sounds, letters, and words. Not only did the students have 
great difficulty with this basic language drill work, they spent so much time 
^ith it that by the end of the school year they had done very little actual 
reading or writing. While the native English speakers in one of the classes 
wrote extended and creative texts on a daily basis, the native Spanish-speak- 
ing children wrote only in response to highly structured assignments. Frank- 
lin hypothesized that this cautious approach to developing the writing profi- 
ciency of limited-English-proficienl children actually retarded their literacy 
learning. 

Recent research supports this hypothesis, showing that basic skill ap- 
proaches do not promote writing development and may even inhibit it. 
Edelsky (1986) and Hudelson (1989) found that students' development as 
writers depended a great deal on their teachers' expectations of what they 
could do. Children whose teachers focused on phonics and spelling and cor- 
rect writing conventions produced neat and correctly spelled papers that com- 
pletely lacked life and originality and resembled workbook exercises. Chil- 
dren whose teachers believed that quantity of writing was a mark of writing 
development produced long pieces, with large open spaces between words 
and multiple repetitions of words, phrases, and longer chunks of text. Chil- 
dren whose teachers believed they were capable of expressing tJieir thoughts 
and opinions effectively in a variety of types of extended writing wrote sto- 
ries, poems, jokes, and thoughtful pieces about pei-sonal experiences. 

Edelsky and Jilbert (1985) found that instruction focusing on basic skills 
tind correct form could also have a negative effect on previously developed 
writing abilities and perceptions alx)Ut v/riting. When childi^en who had been 
producing a variety of thoughtful and creative pieces moved into a higher 
grade, in which ihey did exercises in writing rather than writing to communi- 
cate, ihc growth they had experienced stopped. 

Similady, Harstc, Wcx)dward, and Burke (1984) cited examples of native 
English-speaking children who came to school with a strong sense of reading 
and writing as vehicles for conveying meaning, but lost this sense in school, 
as they learned to focus on basic metalinguistic skills instead of overall 
meaning :uid text creation (discussed in Franklin, 1986). 

One important generalization that can be derived from research is that 
children Icanunf* ESL can and should he^in writing long before they have 
complete control of oral English and have mastered its written systems. 
Whether they arc learning to write in their native language or another Ian- 
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guage, all children learn to write much as they learn to speak — through con- 
tinually observing and participating in interactions, receiving informal feed- 
hack as they do so. As they observe how written language is used, they make 
and test hypotheses about how it works and make use of what they do know 
(which initially might be to draw pictures, make writing-like scribbles, or 
write a couple of words) to produce messages. At the same time, they use the 
resources around them to learn more. 

Studies of literacy development before schooling have shown that most 
children have some knowledge of print before they come to school. Even 
students from non-English-speaking homes come to school with the ability to 
read some of the English print in their environment — on advertising bill- 
boards, cereal boxes, popular products, restaurant menus, and so on (Ferreiro 
& Teberosky, 1982; Goodman, Goodman & Flores, 1979). Placed in a con- 
text in which meaningful writing is encouraged, these children make use of 
this print knowledge, as well as various sources of print within the class- 
room, as resources for their writing. As they continue to interact with print by 
reading books and their own and their peers* writing, they begin to use 
knov/ledge gleaned from these texts for their own writing purposes (Martin, 
1987). 

Children learning English as a second language can begin writing very 
early in the process of learning English. Studies of young limited-English- 
proficient children just beginning to write have found that they use a number 
of approaches for getting started. They draw, copy words and phrases from 
print in their environment and reading texts, and invent spellings by sounding 
words out (Bartelo, 1984; Edelsky, 1986; Ewoldt, 1985; Flores & Garcia, 
1984; Hudelson, 1989). Some children write extended texts in English before 
they do much speaking (Edelsky, 1986; Kreeft, Shuy, Staton, Reed, & 
Morroy, 1984). The writing of these children reflects their developing En- 
glish competence and provides important information for the teacher about 
their progress in learning English. 

A second major finding is that the contexts that promote writinf* are those 
in which children have frequent opportunities to meaninfifully communicate 
in writing. The contexts that best promote writing development are the fol- 
lowing: 

• Writing activities are integrated with reading, listening, and speaking within a 
meaningful social context. 

• Writing activities build cooperation and self-esteem and encourage experimen- 
tation and risk taking. 

• Children have frequent opportunities and long blocks of time to write extended 
texts. 
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• Writing is treated as an act of communication rather than as an opportunity to 
practice or drill language form. 

• Children write for their own purposes, about topics that are of personal interest 
to them, and the teacher shows genuine interest in the ideas expressed. 

• Children talk about and reflect on their writing. 

• Children receive extensive language input, through reading and being read to, 
as well as through oral and written interactions with fJie teacher or their petrs. 

• Children receive feedback about their writing through oral or written interac- 
tion with the teacher or their peers. This feedback focuses first and primarily on 
content and secondarily on writing conventions and language fonn. 

In sufficiently supportive classroom environments, students develop self- 
confidence aiid the motivation to continue to read and write. Hayes and 
Bahruth's (1985) sample of Spanish-speaking migrant youth, for example, 
initially showed extremely negative altitudes toward school and reading and 
writing activities. Once these barriers were eliminated in a supportive envi- 
ronment, they began to ask for books to take home, and by the end of the 
year they had published a number of books of their writings within the class- 
room. 

In a supportive context for writing, children begin to take risks with writ- 
ten language. For example, in classes with young deaf children in which 
experimentation was encouraged and meaning was emphasized over form, 
the children ^'appeared not to feel shackled by the constraints of writing 
conventions," but began inventing their own spelling and language forms 
(Ewoldt, 1985, p. 119). Gradually, they incorporated standard writing con- 
ventions into their written work. 

Children also learn how to look critically at and improve their writing. 
Studies by Urzua (1986, 1987) have shown that limited-English-proficient 
children not only are able to react critically to other students' writing but are 
also able to make conscious decisions about ways to improve their texts in 
response to such feedback. 

Ammon (1985, p. 82), after studying two third-grade ESL classrooms in 
which students had made writing gains superior to the other classes in the 
study, concluded that 

success in helping children Icam to write in English as a .second language hinges 
primarily on the use of instnictional activities that are rich in opportunities for 
exposure to, production of, and refieciion on English discourse ... such activities 
must include frequent writing, with guidance and feedback, on topics of personal 
interest. 

It is interesting that these are the same conditions and activities advocated by 
proponents of whole language approaches to literacy among native English- 
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speaking children (Bissex, 1980; Calkins, 1983, 1986; Graves, 1983; Milz, 
1985; and others). When these conditions exist, children learning English as 
a second language blossom as writers and show patterns of development that 
are similar in many ways to those of native English speakers* 



THE ONSET AND DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING IN 
ONE ESL CLASSROOM: A CASE STUDY 

During the 1986-1987 school year, Ruth Sedei — a teacher of a combined 
first- and second-grade class in Northern Virginia — and I studied the onset 
and development of writing in the beginning writers in her class of 20 stu- 
dents. The class consisted of 16 first and 4 second graders; the average age at 
the beginning of the school year was 6. Approximately half of the students 
were native Spanish speakers; the other half were native speakers of 
Vietnamese, Chinese, Farsi, or Turkish. Almost all of the first graders had 
very limited proficiency with spoken English at the beginning of the year and 
had no previous experience with reading and writing, either in their native 
language or in English. Either they had not attended kindergarten or they had 
done no writing in kindergarten (but those who had attended kindergarten 
had done a lot of drawing). Most told me in interviews at the beginning of 
the year that they did not have books or read at home. 

Mrs. Sedei and I decided to focus our attention primarily on the students* 
dialogue journal writing. A dialogue joumal is a written, ongoing interaction 
between individual students and their teacher in a bound notebook (see 
Peyton, this volume, for a detailed description). Dialogue journals have been 
used effectively with both native and nonnative English-speaking children 
(Kreeft, Shuy, Staton, Reed, & Morroy, 1984; Staton, Shuy, Peyton, & Reed, 
1988) at upper elementary levels, and Mrs. Sedei had used them with lower 
elcmentiiry ESL students, but never with students with such limited previous 
schooling or at such early stages of learning to read and write. She planned 
to use dialogue joumal writing as a starting point and then move to other 
kinds of writing. We hoped lo understand how the journals could be used 
most effectively with these children, how they would handle the activity, and 
how they would develop as writers. 

I spent one morning a week in the classroom, observing and taking field 
notes on activities, working with the students during their individual reading 
and writing times, interviewing them, and analyzing their dialogue journals 
and other writing. 
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At the end of the year, we believed that the dialogue journals had been a 
success — more successful than either of us had imagined possible, given the 
level of studenlr w-e were v/oHcing with. In the process, we learned a great 
deal about early writing in genera! — the contexts that seemed to promote it 
and patterns of writing development in a literacy-rich environment. Whi't we 
learned fell under five broad l;liemes, which confirmed the general reseun:h 
findiht^s presented previously. 

The Classroom Environment and Activities Provided a 
Rich Context for the Literacy Development of 
These Students 

This could be called a "whole language" classroom, a classroom in which 
the children and the teacher used oral and written language functionally and 
purposefully for genuine conrununication, to meet personal and social needs 
(Goodman, 1986). The language the children were exposed to and used pri- 
marily was English, because the class was not part of a bilingual program. 
Their first language was respected, and they often used it with each other and 
were encouraged to use it when helping new students. They could use their 
first language in their writing, and, if they wrote in their dialogue journals in 
Spanish, the t'eacher responded in Spanish. Other than that, English was used. 

Even before they began to read and write, the children had multiple expo- 
sures to print used for communication. They were read to every day from 
commercial books, introduced to a new nursery rhyme each week, which 
they learned to recite and **read" together, and about halfway through the 
year they read books on their own and wrote comments and reactions in a 
"reading journal." The room was filled with print media— books, dictionar- 
ies, posters, and bulletin boards. 

After she had been reading to the children for about a month, Mrs. Sedei 
began to discuss various stylistic and mechanical features of the texts with 
them — the use of rhyming, dialogue and direct quotation, repetition, exagger- 
ation, humor; the sounds that began and ended words and the letters that 
formed them; words that rhymed; and the stylistic use of punctuation, such as 
question, exclamation, and quotation marks. 

We were suiprised by the sophistication of the comments that the children 
began to make about the style and level of interest of their readings, and their 
ability to sound out woids in new texts. Even though most of the first graders 
did not yet read or write themselves, they came to an eariy understanding that 
written text was a natural and important way to communicate a message. 
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After an Introductory Period, the Children Were 
Able to ''Start Right Off' Writing 

Mrs. Scdci spent the first month introducing the children to school rou- 
tines and behaviors^ exposing them to written text and having them draw 
pictures in response to it» and letting their oral language facility develop 
before they actually began writing. Their first writing experience was with a 
dialogue journal. For about a week, Mrs. Sedei modeled the writing of a 
dialogue journal entry by writing an entry of her own on a large sheet of 
paper and talking through her process of thinking about what to write, decid- 
ing on a topic, and writing. The next week, the children drew and wrote (if 
they could) each day on large sheets of paper. For some of them, this was 
their first experience with putting something on paper; it was the first time a 
few of them had held a pencil. The following week, each child was given a 
bound notebook with primary-spaced lines and told that tliey would write 
and draw in it each day, and that the teacher would respond in writing. In the 
beginning most drew, but they were encouraged to write something as well, 
even if it was only their name, the date (copied from the board), or a few 
original words. Naveed's early entries, one of which is shown in Figure 13.1, 
arc typical of those of most of the children. He has drawn a musical instru- 
ment with two fingers snapping (he explained to me), copied the date and 
"Monday" from the board, written some letters and ''Monday music" (Mon- 
day we had music). The teacher's response is at the bottom of the page. (She 
responded to each entry written by the children.) 

Tlie children were given a considerable amount of time each day to write 
ill their journals, and at first it took some of them a long time to produce an 
entry. As the year progressed, they had about 15 minutes at the beginning of 
each day and as much time as they needed later, during free reading and 
writing time, when they did a wide variety of writing — responses to stories 
read in class, group-written original stories, reactions to books they had read, 
daily observations of a plant's growth in science journals, and an occasional 
worksheet. 

The purj^ose of their journal creations was tu communicate a message to 
another person. In the beginning, Mrs. Sedei called each child during the free 
reading/writing time and asked them what they had "told" her in their jour- 
nals. They explained or read their message, she wrote a reply and read it to 
them, and they read it aloud together. As soon as individual children seemed 
ready to read her replies with little help, they were no longer called to read 
with her, but received the journal with her reply the next morning. 
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Our first discovery during the starting-up process amazed us. We had 
expected that the children would have little trouble drawing in their journals, 
but we actually wondered what and how they would **write/' because some 
of them did not even know the letters of the alphabet. They were permitted to 
ask for the spelling of one word a day, which they listed in a self-made, 
alphabetized book, but were on their own to write what they wanted to say. 

What we discovered was that they did not seem to question, as we did, 
their ability to start writing. They simply started (an observation made also 
by Giacobbe, 1981, about native English speaking; and Flores & Hernandez, 
1988, about nonnative English-speaking first graders). They found the re- 
sources they needed to create their written messages in the print that sur- 
rounded them. The room became a buzz of activity during dialogue journal 
time as they thought about what they wanted to write and gathered the re- 
sources for writing it. Everything in print — writing on the walls and black- 
board, books, dictionaries, the names of other students printed in bold letters 
on each desk, previous journal entries, even the words hoys and girls on the 
bathroom passes — became resources for their writing. 

The first word that Gabriela wrote, after about three weeks of drawing 
pictures of people with no words on the page, was the name of one of the 
other students (above a picture), copied from the student's desk. She later 
added more student names to her pictures, along with the word clock, copied 
from the sign below the classroom clock directly above her desk. When 
Jeffrey decided he wanted to write about Christmas, he copied the first part 
of another student's (Christian's) name from his desk (Figure 13.2). 

At times, the children planned their entries ahead and brought pieces of 
paper to school with the words and sentences they would need. When Mari- 
lyn brought a part of a shopping bag that had K-Mart written on it, she told 
us that she had gone to K-Mart the day before and wanted to write about it in 
her journal. 

The books they were reading provided another resource for their writing. 
One day, Xin was writing about a game he had played. He wanted to say that 
his brother had won, and he remembered that he had read a story about 
someone who had won a race and shouted, "I win! I win!" So he found the 
book and looked up the word (Figure 13.3). Xin's reading provided not only 
words but also inspiration for his journal writing. One day he had a book he 
was reading open on his desk to a page that said, *'Soon he came to a small 
house. It was the kind of house that witches live in. But he did not know that. 
*I see you,' said a voice." That day Xin wrote, "My friend heard a voice 
when he talked to somebody. That was my voice" (Figure 13.4). 

Prepackaged chunks of writing often served as triggers to get the children 
started. Each day the date was written on the board, and the date was tlie first 
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thing every child wrote. Danny usually wrote the date and "I," and then 
stopped to think. I asked Gabriela once what she was going to write about 
that day, and she said, "First I write the date; then I think about what I'm 
going to write." 

Their own and the teacher's previous writing in the journal were also 
resources that were constantly growing in size and complexity. It was com- 
mon to see someone rifling through their journal, looking for a word or 
phrase they knevi/ was in there. Once, when I took a student's completed 
journal home to photocopy, she asked me to be sure I brought it back the 
next week, as she would need it to look up words. 
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The point is that, even though these children had no formal training in the 
mechanics of producing written text, they didn't seer^ to have any feeling at 
all that they couldn't do it. They simply started, using the resources they had 
mimediately available to them and gradually building on those, including the 
growing body of their own and the teacher's writing. After some time, they 
no longer relied as heavily on copying print resources in their immediate 
environment but used invented spelling to write original messages not tied to 
their immediate context. 
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Freedom to Write Combined with Talk About Writing 
Were Essential Components of the Learning Process 

A crucial element of the children's literacy development was the freedom 
they had to produce their texts. Tliey were given long periods of time in 
which to read and write at their own pace. They used that time not only to 
read and write, but also to walk around the room looking at dictionaries, 
writing needed words in their self-made word lists, and talking to each other 
about their work. Given this freedom to read, write, talk, and to develop 
more or less at their own pace, these children gradually leamed how to read 
and write. 
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However, they were not simply left alone to write without guidance. We 
know from studies of oral language development (Cazden, 1983; McNamee, 
1979; Wells, 1986) the important role of adult guidance and assistance, just 
slightly beyond the learner's current level of production. Edelsky and Jilbert 
(1985, p. 65) found that when children had "no guidance in learning to in- 
crease [their] purposes for writing ... and no instruction in expanding the 
repertoires of options for accomplishing [their] own intents, [their] growth as 
writers plateaued." With the children in Mrs. Sedei's class, discussions and 
oral and written feedback were as important to their writing development as 
the freedom to experiment. 

Early in the year, Mrs. Sedei held whole class discussions of what kinds 
of things might be interesting to write about. When many children seemed 

fixed on a single style, such as writing "I like " every day, the class 

gathered again to discuss possibilities for more variety and interest in their 
entries. The children suggested that they might write about what they had 
done, planned to do, thought about, or wished for. These group discussions 
were crucial for helping them move into new stages in their writing. 

However, guiding and advancing writing is ultimately a very individual 
matter. The children not only were developing in very different ways but 
were at different stages in their development. Most of the interactions about 
writrng were done individually, during conversations the children wrote, in 
discussions with the teacher after she had written her response, and in the 
teacher's journal writing itself. Therefore, comments and questions were 
closely tied to what the children were writing or had written. 

One area in which we pushed the children was to provide elaboration in 
their writing. About midyear, most of them had reached the point where they 
had no trouble writing a single proposition, and that is what their journals 
contained — precisely one proposition, as if they believed they were supposed 
to write that much. But as we made comments and asked questions, we found 
that they were usually eager and able to revise their writing to accommodate 
the need to expand on a topic. One day, for example, Jeffrey simply wrote, 
"It was boring yesterday." I stopped by his desk before he turned in his 
journal and a.sked him why yesterday was boring. Later, when I read his 
journal, I discovered he had added, ''My friend didn't came out siede" (come 
outside). This was the first time that he had written more than one proposi- 
tion in his journal. 

Gabriela, who began the year with no knowledge of English, learned how 
to write "My school is fun," and wrote that as her journal entry almost daily. 
When asked one day why she thought school was fun, she added "because 
the people is fun," which provided the impetus for adding another point, "I 
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think sanh (some) people is not fun." In several of her following entries* she 

elaborated on her original thought with "because until she learned 

other ways of elaborating on topics. 

Students were also asked in the journal to provide more details in their 
writing. Deny, for example, was one of the most capable first graders in the 
class, able to write at the beginning of the year. Mrs. Sedei pressed him for 
detail both in discussions and in their journal, as in the interaction in Figures 
13.5 and 13.6. 

Mot all of the assistance that occurred was content-related or occurred on 
the level of discourse. Some focused on the writing and reading of individual 
words and on writing conventions. In the following discussion of the journal 
interaction shown in Figure 13.7, Mrs. Sedei concentrated on Christian's rec- 
ognition of a single word, hike, 

Mrs. Sedei: OK, see if you can read what I wrote to you. 

Christian: / have a [pause] 
Mrs. Sedei: What are we talking about? What did you tell me that you have? 

Christian: hike 

Mrs. Sedei: bike. OK. let*s read again ... IThey read her entry together} A!l 
right, where is the word "bike" ? 

Christian: Here. 

Mrs. Sedei: OK, you wrote it there. Where did I write the word "hike" ? 

Christian; Here. 
Mrs. Scdci: OK, how many times did I write the word "hike"? 

Christian: Two. 
Mrs. Sedei: Show me where I wrote the word "hike." 

Christian: fPointsj 

Mrs. Sedei: \iny nice. I'm proud of you and what you re writing in your jour- 
nal. It\s very nice. 

in the exchange in Figures 13.8 and 13.9, Navccd picks up on the 
teacher's spelling of ftctd trip in his next Journal entry. (On February 3, 
Navecd wrote "Today I forgot to bring my field trip slip.'* On Febmary 9, he 
wrote "When we went on the field trip and when we went to the ma/c I tried 
to get lost, but I couldn't get lo.st'* — Figure 13.9.) 
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Assistance of this kind, from content and discourse features to matters of 
form, must occur if children's writing is to develop. But rather than deciding 
ahead of time what they need to learn and teaching it to the entire class, this 
assistance involves working with young writers at their stage of develop- 
ment, as manifested in their writing (at their **zone of proximal develop- 
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FIGURE 13.7 

ment," in Vygotsky's, 1978, terms). A student who writes *'I like 

every day needs to be asked to write about something else — "things you like 

to do, think about, or wish for.'* For another student, writing *i like " 

may be a new and important stage of development. Some students may need 
to learn to find and copy words they need. Others, who have been busy 
gathering and using these "sight words,** may need to become more indepen- 
dent and less bound to environmental print, to sound words out, and to take 
risks with spelling. Those who write one or two brief sentences and decide 
that tiieir journal entry is finished may need to be encouraged to elaborate on 
those beginning ideas so that their writing is more interesting and under- 
standable. Others, who write long journal entries, may need to be assured 
that length is not really important and encouraged to stop, think about, and 
plan what they want to say. With one student, having written anything at all 
may be a victory. Another may need to pay more attention to what his or her 
audience might be interested in or need to know. As children write, read what 
the teacher has written specifically for them, and talk about their writing, 
ihey develop in their writing and reading in a way that should be both com- 
fortable and challenging for them. 
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The Children Began to Act and Talk Like Writers 

Over time» we watched tliese children progress as writers. They went 
through the standard stages of writing that we had expected, based on earlier 
studies of young children's writing development: moving from drawing to 
writing; moving from reliance on copied sight words to sounding out words 
and using invented spelling, which gradually approximated conventional 
spelling; demonstrating knowledge of written conventions (spaces between 
words, punctuation, capitalization); elaborating on topics; and showing an 
awareness of audience. 

Of special interest was their developing behavior as writers and the im- 
portant functions that writing began to have for them. As Graves (1983) 
found with native English-speaking children who wrote daily, these children 
came to think of themselves as authors who thought independently about 
writing and initiated their own topics and activities. Writing became a natural 
and essential means of communicating. For example, after some particularly 
raucous behavior on a field trip to the planetarium, the children were asked to 
sit quietly at their desks and think about what had happened during this lime. 
One wrote Mrs. Sedei a note saying *i am soer at the planetarium I was rode 
I am very soer** (I am soiry. At the planetarium I was rude. I am very sorry.) 
One day another student asked Mrs. Sedei if she could have a piece of paper, 
and she vented her frustrations with her brother (Figure 13. 10). 

Some students began, unbidden, to write stories at home and bring them in 
to share with the class. As they shared these stories, others were inspired to 
write stories as well, and one of the classroom activities became the printing, 
illustrating, and binding of their stories in book form so that they were avail- 
able for other children to read. 

The children began to associate thinking with writing. While at the begin- 
ning of the year they were simply trying to gel something on paper, at the 
end of the year they started talking about the need to think. They were learn- 
ing that their thoughts rather than their circumstances could detennine what 
they would write about. 

They also began to plan their writing ahead of time. The papers they 
brought in with words and sentences that they intended to use in their writing 
showed that they had been planning. Students would often come into class in 
the morning or after music, P.E., or lunch and tell us about something they 
intended to write about or try out a setitence or idea on us. One student told 
me, **Yesterday 1 decided I would write this today." When I asked another 
student how she decided what she was going to write about in her journal, 
she said, "I decide because when I take my bus, when Vm waiting on my bus 
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stop, 1 think. Then when I go in the school, I can write fast without thinking 
about it because I've already thought about it." 

Finally, the children became much more independent in producing their 
writing than they were at the beginning of the year. In end-of-the-year inter- 
views, I asked them what they did when they didn't know how to spell 
something they wanted to write. Very few students said that they asked the 
teacher. Instead, they offered strategies such as this: '*I just spell it by myself; 
I think and I do it." One student, who began the year unwilling to write 
anything without first asking for spelling help, said, "I sound it. Sound it like 

I think [Before] I asked Mrs. Grant [the classroom aide]. Then one day I 

try to spell by myself and I did." 



CONCLUSION: LESSONS FROM THE CASE STUDY 

These beginning writers never had a formal phonics lesson, and they per- 
formed very few writing "exercises." Mrs. Sedei tried teaching a couple of 
spelling lessons but stopped when she wasn't sure what the children were 
learning from them. Her philosophy, in contrast to that of the teachers studied 
by Franklin (discussed at the beginning of the chapter), was that they could 
learn to write, even as their oral English proficiency was developing, and 
they would do so by reading and writing. And they did learn to write: by 
reading, watching writing being modeled for them, and writing regularly in a 
context in which writing was functional, communicative, and nonthreatening. 
They had the freedom to pursue their own topics and develop at their own 
pace, and they received constant feedback on what they were writing. 
Throughout the year, they increasingly acted and talked like — they became — 
writers. And we learned to trust the process of development that previous 
researchers had described, because these children demonstrated it. 
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Cooperative Learning 

Instructing Limited-English-Proficient Students 
in Heterogenous Classes 

EVELYN JACOB 
BEVERLY MATTSON 



A major educational challenge is to help students with limited English profi- 
ciency to achieve academically and to develop the language skills necessary 
to successfully function in classrooms. Schools face a special challenge when 
students comprise diverse language groups at varying levels of English profi- 
ciency. How can these diverse needs be met? 

In this chapter we discuss cooperative learning methods as a solution to 
the dilemma faced by teachers with heterogeneous classrooms that include 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) students. These heterogeneous classes may 
include students at different grade levels, from different language back- 
grounds, or with different levels of English language proficiency. We draw 
on theory, research, and interviews we conducted with teachers across the 
country. 

WHAT IS COOPERATIVE LEARNING? 

In cooperative learning siudents work together in small groups — two to 
six members — that are positively interdependent (Kagan, 1986). Positive in- 
terdependence means that the achievement of any team member contributes 
to the rewards of all. 
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Cooperative learning involves two primary features: cooperative task 
structures and cooperative reward structures. Cooperative task structures are 
those in which two or more individuals "are allowed, encouraged, or required 
to work together on some task" (Slavin, 1983, p. 5). This contrasts with 
independent task structures, where mutual assistance is impossible or forbid- 
den. Cooperative reward structures are those in which two or more individu- 
als are 'In a situation where the task related efforts of any individual helps 
others to be rewarded" (Slavin, 1983, p. 4). This contrasts with competitive 
or individualistic reward structures. In competitive reward structures, one 
person's success is another's failure, while in individualistic reward struc- 
tures, one person's performance has no influence on another's reward. 

Cooperative learning methods contrast with both whole class methods and 
with small group methods. Whole class teaching methods usually involve 
neither cooperative task structure nor cooperative reward structure. Instead, 
students usually are required to work alone with either a competitive or an 
individualistic reward system. Learning in small groups is not necessarily 
cooperative. Although small group methods may employ a cooperative task 
structure in which students work together on some task or project, the reward 
structure may be competitive or individualistic. 



TYPES OF COOPERATIVE LEARNING 

While all cooperative learning metTt®<Jsshare cooperative task and reward 
structures, there are various types of coop&rati^ learning methods. Kagan 
(1985a) divides cooperative learning methods Dfef^^een those that apply 
across various subject areas and grade levels and those^lUiit apply only to 
specific subject matter and grade levels. Cooperative leamingSicthods that 
can be applied across subject areas and grade levels include the following 
(see Kagan, 1985a, 1985b,*1986). 

Peer Practice 

In this approach, group members drill and assist one another in learning 
predetennined content (for example, vocabulary words or math facts) with 
the aim of bringing each to his or her highest level. In some instances, the 
group members cooperate to compete against other groups. Examples of peer 
practice methods are Student Teams Achievement Divisions (STAD) and 
Teams^Games-Toumaments (TGT) (Slavin, 1986). 
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Jigsaw 

In this approach, all groups are given the same task — for example, master- 
ing a learning unit or document. Within a **home** group each member is 
given primary responsibility for a unique part of ^he unit or document. Each 
student works with members from other home groups who have responsibil- 
ity for the same content. After working in these **expert'* groups, the students 
return to their home groups to teach them the material in which they are 
expert. Students are then evaluated on their mastery of the entire unit. Exam- 
ples arc original Jigsaw and Jigsaw II (Aronson, Blaney, Stephan, Sikes, & 
Snapp, 1978; Slavin, 1986). 

Cooperative Projects 

In the Cooperative Projects approach, students work to produce a group 
project that they may have selected from several options. Usually, individuals 
within each group make a unique contribution to the group's efforts. In addi- 
tion, groups frequently make unique contributions to the class as a whole 
without overt between-group competition. Examples of cooperative project 
methods are Group Investigation (Sharan & Hertz-Lazarowitz, 1979) and 
Co-op Co-op (Kagan, 1985a, 1985b). 

Learning Together 

Learning Together is a framework for applying cooperative learning prin- 
ciples (Johnson & Johnson, 1975; Johnson, Johnson, Holubec, & Roy, 1984). 
It does not have a specific method of organization but outlines decisions 
teachers need to make to apply cooperative learning. It emphasizes positive 
interdependence among students, individual accountability, and students' use 
of collaborative skills. 

There also are several curriculum-specific approaches that vary widely in 
their organization. Finding OutlDescuhrimiento is a science and math curric- 
ulum for Spanish-English bilingual students in grades two and three (De- 
Avila, Duncan, & Navairete, 1987). Team Assisted Individualization (TAI) is 
a math program for grades two through seven (Slavin, 1985). Rotation Sci- 
ence Centers (RSC) is a science curriculum for grade three and upward 
(Kagan, 1985a). Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition (CIRC) is 
a reading and writing program for grades three and four (Slavin, 1986). 
While TAI, RSC, and CIRC can be used with LEP students, these materials 
are only available in English. 
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COOPERA'nVE LEARNING AND LEP STUDENTS 

To learn more about, how cooperative learning metliods are used with LEP 
students, we interviewed 17 teachers and 12 school administrators across the 
United States. These persons self-identified or were identified by others in 
response to announcements in newsletters indicating our interest in inter- 
viewing individuals who were experienced in using cooperative learning 
methods with L.EP students. Wc conducted open-ended telephone interviews, 
asking teachers about their use of cooperative learning methods and asking 
administrators about ihe implementation of cooperative leaming in their dis- 
tricts or schools. 

We found that only recently have cooperative leaming methods been ex- 
plicitly used with LEP students. Moreover, while the approach has been im- 
plemented by districts for LEP students in a few states (California and Ore- 
gon), in the rest of the country the approach has been implemented primarily 
by individual teachers. 

Individual teachers used cooperative learning most often where English 
was the language of instruction and the language of communication among 
the students. The classes frcquently were ESL or sheltered English classes 
with LEP students representing a variety of language backgrounds, or they 
were self-contained regular curriculum classes with both native English 
speakers and LEP students. 

All classes were churacterized by considerable student heterogeneity. The 
number of different elhnolinguislic groups per teacher ranged from 2 to 13, 
with iui average of 6 groups. Moreover, teachers typically had more than one 
grade level in their cksses and a wide range of levels of English proficiency. 
In some classes there were native English speakers as well as LEP students. 

Cooperative leaming methods were used in all grade levels, from pre- 
kindergarten through adult education. Miile English and langua' \rts were 
the most frequeni subjects in which cooperative learning methoc e used, 
they were also used in other acadcnic and nonacademic subjects. 



EFFECTS OF COOPERATIVE LEARNING METHODS 

Teachers were enthusiastic in tlieir support of cooperative leaming meth- 
ods. Almost all of the teachers we interviewed reported increases in their 
students' English language proficiency, Most reported improvement in aca- 
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demic achievement or student learning and in social relations among stu- 
dents. Several teachers also mentioned psychological benefits for individual 
students. 

English Proficiency 

Teachers reported that students increased their English vocabulary and 
usage, and that students '^blossomed out" and were more confident in En- 
glish. In addition, teachers felt that cooperative learning promoted spontane- 
ous conversations among students and provided students more learning op- 
portunities in English. These positive evaluations are exemplified through 
one teacher's written evaluation of one of her lessons that used a peer prac- 
tice approach: ''I was astonished by the amount of dedication to task, the ease 
of instruction on the part of the | tutors] and the concentration and total atten- 
tion of the [tutees]. ... 1 could not believe the amount of English paraphras- 
ing 1 heard." 

Some teachers; also mentioned that students' contributions to discussions 
in classes had increased. For example, one teacher said that students talked 
more, expressed more ideas in class, and generally contributed more to dis- 
cussions. 

The teachers' reports are consistent with current theory and research. Co- 
operative learning provides opportunities for face-to-face interaction among 
students around school tasks, which theory suggests is important for second- 
language acquisition (Krashen, 1981). Research indicates that cooperative 
leaming methods resulted in greater improvement in English proficiency than 
traditional whole class methods (Bejarano, 1987; DeAvJa & Duncan, 1977, 
as reported in Cohen, 1986; Sharan et al., 1985). 

Academic Achievement 

Thi^ee-fourths of the teachers reported that cooperative learning had a pos- 
itive effect on students' academic achievement. Generally, teachers felt that 
students were performing better on class work and on quizzes. In particular, 
they stated that they had observed a higher quality of student learning, that 
students had greater letention and consolidation of material, and that students 
learned more from each other. 

The teachers' *^ports arc substantiated by reseaa^h. There is strong and 
consistent evidence that cooperative learning raises the academic achieve- 
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ment of students in general (Slavin, 1983). Moreover there is strong evi- 
dence, although from a limited number of studies, that cooperative learning 
raises the academic achievement of ethnic minority students (Lucker, Rosen- 
field, Sikes, & Aronson, 1976; Slavin, 1977; Slavin & Oickle, 1981). 

Social Relations 

In reporting better social relationships among students, teachers noted 
more praise and supportive comments among students (rather than put-downs 
or sharp criticisms), closer group feelings, and less competition. Teachers 
also commented on the benefits of cooperative learning for relationships be- 
tween native English-speaking students and LEP students. They reported 
changes in attitudes toward minority students and cultural awareness as well 
as increases in cross-cultural help and cooperation. 

Again the literature supports the teachers' reports. Cooperation promotes 
greater interpersonal attraction among heterogeneous individuals than do in- 
terpersonal competition and individualistic efforts (Johnson, Johnson, & 
Maruyama, 1983). 

Psychological Adjustment 

Several teachers mentioned affective benefits for individual students, such 
as improved motivation, positive attitudes toward classes and school, and 
increased self-esteem and self-confidence. Teachers also reported less absen- 
teeism and fewer discipline problems. 

Although this topic has been less thoroughly researched than the previous 
ones, the literature lends support to the teachers' comments. Johnson, John- 
son, and Maruyan^irt (1983) conclude that cooperative learning situations 
seem to promote higher levels of self-esteem iWrn do competitive and indi- 
vidualistic situations. 



DIFFICULTIES IN USING COOPERATIVE LEARNING 

Some teachers we interviewed commented about the difficulties they ex- 
perienced in implementing cooperative learning methods, llie changes in the 
teacher's role and the social structure of the class required by cooperative 
learning metJiods involved some readjustment for mmiy teachers. They also 
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felt that cooperative learning methods require more teacher time in planning, 
preparation, and implementation in the initial stages. Some teachers reported 
difficulties in trying to use cooperative learning methods within the confines 
of class and school schedules without commercially available materials. 

Several teachers also commented on problems in forming and maintaining 
the groups. They said that organizing heterogeneous groups by gender, ethnic 
group, achievement level, and level of English language proficiency can be 
complicated. Maintaining groups often requires much effort by teachers be- 
cause of clashes in students* personalities within groups or because of the 
need to integrate students who are *Moners'* or non-English speakers. 



TRAINING AND SUPPORT NEEDED 



Teachers made suggestions concerning the training and infomiation 
needed to implement cooperative learning methods with LEP students. They 
said that training should be longer than the typical one to three days of 
workshops, and that the instructors should use cooperative learning methods 
to present the workshops. The teachers wanted explicit help in integrating 
cooperative learning methods with language acquisition theory and research. 
They wanted to know how to implement cooperative learning methods in a 
way that follows principles of effective instruction for LEP students. The 
teachers also suggested that presentations of cooperative learning methods 
should include specific examples of lessons under each approach and expla- 
nations of similarities and differences among the approaches. Further, they 
wanted to know how to adapt cooperative learning methods for students of 
different cuUural backgrounds and different levels of English proficiency, for 
different kinds of content or activities, and for different kinds of class sched- 
ules. Finally, they were interested in learning about commercially available 
materials and about ways to teach group process skills to their students. 

Teachers felt that successful implementation of cooperative learning re- 
quires ongoing training and support after they begin implementing the meth- 
od.s. This could include coaching, support group meetings, and networking 
with others using the methods. They felt it was important to realize that 
successful implementation takes a commitment of time and resources, espe- 
cially at the beginning, to develop activities. 

Suppv^rt from building- and district-level administrators is also crucial 
(Ellis, 1987). An innovation such as cooperative learning is mcst likely to 
work when administrators provide support such as released time, .^.ncourage- 
ment, and validation (Ellis, 1987). Moreover, administrators need to under- 
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stand cooperative learning methods in order to provide helpful and valid 
evaluations. These suggestions are consistent with the general literature on 
training (Joyce & Showers, 1982). 



DECIDING WHICH COOPERATIVE 
LEARNING METHOD TO USE 

Cooperative learning methods can be used in any type of program and 
with a wide variety of academic and nonacademic subjects. Teachers need 
not select just one method. Many teachers use more than one approach with 
their students. The specific methods selected will depend on a teacher's in- 
structional goals— both for subject matter and for communication experi- 
ences in English. Teachers may also take into account their objectives for tlie 
development of students' collaborative skills; the ages, ethnicity, and levels 
of English proficiency of their students; the time allotted to a unit; and the 
daily schedule for an activity. 



Subject Matter Instructional Goals 

Peer practice methods appear best suited for leaming basic skills and in- 
formation. Jigsaw methods are useful for mastering text, while cooperative 
project approaches are useful for analytic and creative thinking. Learning 
Together emphasizes the development of interpersonal and group .kills (see 
Kagan, 1985a). 



Communication Goals 

In peer practice approaches, students assume roles of tutor and tutee, with 
much of the interaction focused around drill and practice. In Jigsaw ap- 
proaches, students may assume the additional roles of expert consultant or 
team leader. Interactions in Jigsaw may include expert presentations, discus- 
sion and analysis among experts, and tuioring. In cooperative project ap- 
proaches, students roles are expanded further to include investigator and 
resource gatherer. Interactions may become more complex and may include 
planning, decision making, critical analysis and synthesis, and creativity (see 
Kagan, 1985b). 
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IMPLEMENTING COOPERATIVE LEARNING 

After selecting an appropriate method, teachers need to prepare the neces- 
sary materials and arrange the room to facilitate cooperative group work. 
This might involve developing study sheets and quiz sheets for peer practice 
approaches, or dividing up a text assignment into parts for a Jigsaw ap- 
proach. Rearranging the furniture may include placing tables and chairs in 
circles, clusters, or pairs in discrete {U'eas around the room. There should also 
be areas in which students can store their in-process projects. 

Teachers need to divide the class into groups of two to six members, 
depending on the cooperative learning method chosen. Teachers generally 
use one of two methods: teacher-selected assignments or random assign- 
ments. With teacher-selected assignments, most approaches suggest that 
groups be heterogeneous with regard to factors such as ability, gender, native 
language, and English language proficiency. 

Initially, teachers should establish guidelines on how groups will function. 
For example, students might be told that each group member should assist 
other members of the group with understanding tlie material or completing 
the project. 

After explaining the task and desired behaviors, veachers need to monitor 
and intervene in groups, both for the accomplishment of academic tasks and 
for desired collaborative behavior. In some instances, teachers may need to 
assist students in resolving group dilficulties. 

After the groups have finished their work, they can be evaluated on task 
performance and on the way the groups functioned. Some teachers lead dis- 
cussions about students* perceptions of the groups' processes and function- 
ing. 



CONCLUSION 

ITie practical experience of teachers and administrators suggests that co- 
operative learning methods are an important approach in heterogeneous 
classes of LEP students. For successful implementation and long-term use, 
training teachers to use cooperative learning methods needs to be carried out 
over a long period of time, with intervening help and support from col- 
leagues and administrators. 
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Material Needed for 
Bilingual Immersion Programs 

KAREN WILLETTS 
DONNA CHRISTIAN 



Earlier chapters of this volume have presented a number of models of inno- 
vative language education programs. An important ingredient in the success- 
ful implementation of an innovative program is access to appropriate and 
effective materials and curricula. Very often, new programs must depend on 
their own locally developed materials for one of t\^o reasons. In some cases, 
the program is truly unique, and no appropriate resources arc available to be 
adopted or adapted. In other cases, however, implernentors of innovative pro- 
grams are not aware of available materials that could be used or modified. 
Often, such materials have been prepared for one <K:hool ot for district-level 
use and are not easily shared. As a result, a perceived or real lack of accessi- 
ble materials can prove to be a banier in the establishment of promising new 
programs. 

In this chapter, we consider the materials requirements oif innovative lan- 
guage education programs characterized in eariier chapters as the "two-way" 
or "bilingual immersion" n. jJel. Although the specific featui-es of these pro- 
grams may vary, they share some basic properties: 

(a) The program essentially involves some fonn ot dual language inslniction, 
where the non-English language is used for a significant poftion of the students' 
instructional day; (b) the program involves periods of instruction during which 
only one language is used; (c) both native English speiikers and nonnative English 
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speakers (preferably in balanced numbers) arc participants; and (d) the students air 
integrated for most content instruction. (LinJholm, Chapter 6, this volume) 

Although there is some variation, all of these programs have similar materi- 
als needs. 



An important step in planning for innovative educational programs is a 
careful analysis of the resources needed to make them operational. For bilin- 
gual immersion programs (also called "two-way bilingual education'*) in- 
structional materials appropriate for lK)th language minority and majority stu- 
dents are needed. In a Spanish-English bilingual immersion program, for 
example, four categories of materials are required: instructional materials for 
native English speakers, for English as a second language speakers, for na- 
tive Spanish speakers, and for speakers of Spanish as a second language. The 
required materials are not only for language arts (first and second languages) 
but also for various content areas (such as math, health/science, social stud- 
ies/history, music, art, and physical education) because content instruction 
occurs in both languages Language-sensitive content-based materials are a 
necessity for bilingual immersion programs (Crandall, Spanos, Christian, 
Simich-Dudgeon, & Willetts, 1987). The array of material types is summa- 
rized in Table 15.1. 

Table 15.1 Categories of Materials Needed in Bilingual Immersion Programs 



CATEGORIES OF MATERIALS 



English 



Second Language 



Language arts for native speakers 



Language ads for native speakers 
Second language for nonnative speakers 



English as a second language for 
nonnative speakers 



Content areas selected for instruction 
in English, such as 



Content areas selected for instniction in 
second language, such as 



sa ence 

social studies^isto^y 

mathematics 

heahh 

art 



saencc 

social studies^istory 
mathematics 



health 
art 



music 



music 
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Curriculum planning must also lake into account the categories reflected 
in Table 15.1. Because all students are learning another language, one strand 
of the curriculum must provide support for second-language development. In 
Spanish-English two-way programs, for example, time is typically set aside 
for specific instruction in English as a second language (ESL) and Spanish as 
a second language (SSL). If this instruction is conlent-based (see Chapter 9, 
this volume, on integrating language and content instruction), it can reinforce 
and expand on learning during other parts of the school day. Tliis special 
language characteristic of the program means, however, that the language 
curricula need to be developed to establish the goals and objectives of the 
second-language component of the instructional program. 

Another important component of two-way programs is mother tongue lan- 
guage arts for both groups of students. As long as the students' skills in the 
two languages are substantially different, they may need language arts in- 
struction in their native language that differs from that which they receive in 
the second language. The school will also need to decide how initial reading 
and writing instruction is to proceed. As a result, the language arts strand of 
the curriculum may need to be adapted. For the English-speaking students, 
the curriculum plans may be identical to the larger district guidelines. How- 
ever, for the students who are native speakers of the non-English language, a 
language arts curriculum (for their mother tongue) will be needed. 

Finally, sheltered content programs must be included to provide instruc- 
tion in the content areas to native and nonnative speakers. When content 
instruction is "sheltered,'' or language-sensitive, teachers adapt materials and 
teaching strategies to accommodate the lowej language proficiency of nonna- 
tive speakers. The content is not diminished, but the language may be simpli- 
fied and more attention is given to providing contextual support and multiple 
cues to meaning. In most cases, instructional curricula for bilingual immer- 
sion programs should be equivalent to those for students at the same grade 
level in regular district programs. However, those content areas that are 
taught in the non-English language require curricula in that language, and an 
exact translation from the English version may not be appropriate. 

Thus two-way bilingual programs ideally have a number of curricular 
strands — involving language, language arts, and content-area instruction — in- 
terwoven into a coherent educational plan for the students. Schedules need to 
be carefully structured for teaching all required academic subjects using 
methods appropriate for the students' grade levels and for enabling both na- 
tive English-speaking students and native speakers of the non-English lan- 
guage to acquire content, thinking/study skills, and language skills in both 
languages. 
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AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS AND CURRICULA 

According to the recent Directoty of Bilingual Immersion Programs 
(Lindholm, 1987), one of the most common complaints in a new program is 
that few materials are readily available and curricula are not sufficiently 
adapted. Most of the 30 programs surveyed indicated that their teaching 
plans are based on districtwide curricula designed for the English mainstream 
classroom (Lindholm, 1987). Therefore, teachers need to fill in the gaps and 
adjust the curricula on a regular basis in order to allow tor teaching in a 
non-English language (and the possible absence of student materials in that 
language) and for the special needs of students learning in a second lan- 
guage. A number of the programs listed in the Directory stated that they used 
teacher-made or adapted materials. Several were in the process of developing 
some of their own materials and curricula (see materials mentioned below). 
The hardest task for any program, it seems, is to find integrated language and 
content materials and curricula appropriate for both groups of students, that 
coincide with locally adopted texts and district requirements. 

Naturally, materials for native English speakers in both language arts and 
content areas are the easiest to fmd, because a full range of curricula arc 
already in place in most districts. Materials for ESL students are currently 
widely obtainable for language arts but at^e less available for various content 
areas. A number of commercially published te.\t series are available for ESL 
at both elementary and secondary levels, and most districts with significant 
numbers of ESL students have developed curriculum guidelines. 

Both texts and curricula for ESL tend to emphasize language development 
and language arts. However, with the increase in sheltered English programs 
and content-based pullout classes, more school districts are developing ESL 
content curricula that can also meet the needs of bilingual immersion pro- 
grams. For example, at the elementary level. School District U-46 in Chicago 
is developing Content Assistance Packets (CAPS) in science and social stud- 
ies for grades one through six. Although they are referenced to current dis- 
trict-adopted texts, they can supplement any text and are appropriate for both 
ESL and other students. 

As far as non-English language materials are concerned, school districts 
with foreign language immersion programs have developed curricula and 
materials for the teaching of Spanish, French, Germiin, and other languages 
as a second language, including various content area materials as well. For 
the most part, these programs are found in the elementary schools. There are 
several text series available from commercial publishers as well, particulariy 
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for teaching Spanish as a second language, because that has the largest mar- 
ket at the current time. At the secondary level a number of texts are pub- 
lished commercially for language instruclion, but these tend not to be aimed 
at developing communication abilities or integrating language with content. 

As a result of curriculum developip.ent to meet the needs of their Spanish 
immersion programs, for example, the Cincinnati Public Schools offer a 
complete elementary series of Spanish Bilingual Program Curriculum Guides 
(Levels I-V) focusing on oral skills, content instruction, and reading/language 
arts. Separate Spanish language science and math curricula, and Spanish lan- 
guage worksheets to accompany the social studies curriculum, are also avail- 
able. Because topics in the materials, such as the solar system, climate, 
plants, animals, government, and geography, are common to most school 
curricula, these materials could lend themselves to use in other districts for 
nonnative Spanish-speaking students. 

Materials in Spanish for native Spanish speakers, once hard to find, are 
becoming more available as programs for them are increasing. However, the 
vast majority of these materials focus on language arts, whereas content- 
based materials are more difficult to locate. Many school districts with **regu- 
lar" bilingual programs (those designed specifically for language minority 
students) have developed materials appropriate for the native Spanish speaker 
that parallel their English language curriculum. Several publishers also dis- 
tribute texts and supplementary materials prepared for Spanish-dominant stu- 
dents in those programs. Both Spanish and English language versions of 
some text series in math, science, and social studies arc available. 

Among local school districts, San Diego has had both a "regular'' bilin- 
gual program and a (two-way) bilingual immersion program for a number of 
years. There, staff have developed materials forK-6 music and art instruction 
(El mundo de musica v arte) and a handbook for bilingual preschool teachers 
{El mundo de los pequenos: Programa bilingiie preescolar) among others. 
They have also produced three language programs: Spanish language arts for 
native-Spanish speakers, Spanish for native speakers of English, and English 
for native speakers of non-English languages (Torrance, 1982). 

As mentioned above, language development and language arts dominate 
both ESL and other language instructional materials. An overview of re- 
sources available for bilingual immersion programs can be obtained from a 
recent analysis of the materials annotated in the CLEAR data base on materi- 
als, curricula and program descriptions in second-language education 
(Willetts, 1988). TTie resources listed in the data base represent samples sub- 
mitted by publisher, distributors, and school districts, with an emphasis on 
the latten (In the case of locally produced materials, they were included only 
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if they were available for distribution — from the school district itself, an 
information clearinghouse such as ERIC, or another distributor.) A recent 
review of the data base contents revealed that over half of the entries are in 
the language arts category. More entries are found in social studies/history 
and health/science than in the other content areas (culture, math, 
music/art/physical education, and vocational). Of the materials listed, over 
half are at the elementary level, one-fourth are at the secondary level, and the 
remaining one-fourth arc teacher resources. The majority of the materials and 
curricula are for ESL and Spanish, with French coming in third. These pro- 
portions give an idea of the task facing the teacher of an elementary Span- 
ish/English bilingual immersion program who is searching for appropriate 
materials and curricula. 



PREPARING MATERIALS AND 
CURRICULA AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 



For teachers who still need to adapt or develop their own materials when 
suitable ones cannot be found elsewhere, several points should be noted. 
Naturally, the curriculum should reflect local needs. Requirements for con- 
tent-area topics need to be considered as well as the choice of the format best 
suited to the local populatioii. A totally integrated curriculum would combine 
language instruction with all content areas for both language minority and 
language majority students (Crandall, Spanos, Christian, Simich-Dudgeon, & 
Willctts, 1987). Care should be taken not to **water down'' the academic 
content of the courses when making them appropriate for various language 
ability levels. 

In addition, academic curricula should be integrated with language arts 
(Lindholm, 1987). There should be considerable aiticulation between the 
content that is taught and the language skills necessary to succeed in the 
content sreas. Also, integration across content areas k particularly useful for 
bilingual immersion programs. An integrated content curriculum is one in 
which curriculum needs are determined, and a program of articulation across 
content areas is developed, based on thematic concepts. For example, the- 
matic concepts such as seasons, animals, and countries can be discussed in 
all content areas: math, science, social studies, music, and so on. More spe- 
cific suggestions for ways of combining language and content can be found 
in Chapter 9 of this volume and in Padilla, Fairchild, and Valadez (1990, 
chap. 13). 
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The New York City Schvools curricula, Learning in a Multicultural World, 
for kindergarten through second grade (bilingual, ESU or 3paj\ish editions) 
provide a concrete example of an integrated conicnl curriculum based on 
various themes. In the fust grade, the themes deal v^ith our school, our com- 
munity, and animal and plant needs. In the necond grade, they treat the super- 
market, the library, and the environment. Objectives and skills in communi- 
cation arts, science, math, and social studies are woven into the curriculutn. A 
focus on themes that reach across the curriculum allows locally developed 
resources to be used or easily adapted by other districts. As more schools 
move toward producing such materials, the availability of adequate materials 
for bilingual immersion programs will greatly increase. 

Until recently, materials used in two-way programs were largely from 
bilingual programs wl\ere an English basal series (in reading, science, or 
social studies) had been nanslated into Spanish (or vice versa) by a publisher 
The accompanying supplementary worksheets and activities were designed to 
adapt the series to local programs. However, many educators are finding it 
preferable to use authentic language materials, rather than translated or 
adapted ones, whenever possible. As a result, new materials are needed to fill 
the gap. In one bilingual immersion program in California, they state that 
they use separate content area texts in Spanish and English; neither bilingual 
texts nor translations of the same text are used (Lindholm, 1987). This "non- 
basal and supplement only" approach requires a wide selection of materials 
in both languages. 

As mentioned earlier, ihe low availability of materials is complicated by 
the fact that those that have been prepared, particularly by schools, are not 
widely known. The networking of school districts having innovative lan- 
guage programs and materials is thus necessary for information to be shared. 
Some resources for information alx)Ut language materials include CLEAR, 
the National Dissemination Center, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages 
and Linguistics, and the National Cleaimghouse for Bilingual Education (ad- 
dresses are provided in Appendix A). Materials developed by teachers in 
numerous school districts are accessible through these centers and the ERIC 
system. 

In Appendix B, a partial, selected list of materials that may be appropriate 
for bilingual immersion programs is presented (where the two languages are 
Spanish and English). These represent materials in language arts and various 
content areas that schools have submitted to tlie CLEAR survey/data base. 
Although the list does not contain "recommended'' materials as such, it may 
be useful as a source of infomiation about .school districts that have devel- 
oped materials in areas suitable for bilingual immersion. 
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CONCLUSION 



ITie materials requirements for bilingual immersion programs are complex 
and, as we have seen, they are being met largely at the local level through 
locally prepared or adapted curricula and materials. As the number of pro- 
grams of this type grows, it should be possible for new programs to adapt or 
build on tJie efforts of others and to profit from the infomiation accumulated 
about available resources, both commercial and noncommercial. The key to 
maximizing the limited resources lies in active networking among programs 
and the continued activity of clearinghouses such as those listed in Appendix 
A. 
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APPENDIX A: 

Information Resource Centers 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics, ERIC/CLL distributes 
the following materials on various language and education topics: rcady- 
made data base searches, ERIC Digests, Q & A's (question and answer infor- 
mation sheets), and Mini-bibs (short annotated bibliographies). A book series 
produced by ERIC/CLL, Language in Education: Theory and Practice, is 
distributed by Prentice-Hall Regents, Inc. 

1118 22nd Street NW 
Washington. DC 20037 
(202) 429-^9292 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE). NCBE's Elec- 
tronic Information System contains several data bases, including curricula 
and materials, publishers and distributors of minority language materials, 
computer courseware materials, and listings of resource organizations and 
centers. Data-base searches, including full bibliographic citations on fre- 
quently requested topics, and a variety of publications are available. 

8737 Colcsville Rd. 
Suite 900 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
(800) 321 -NCBE 
(202) 4674)867 

National Dissemination Center (formerly EDAC/Lesley College) (NDC), 
in cooperation with Fall River Public Schools. NDC distributes core curricula 
and supplementary materials in language arts and content areas (social stud- 
ies, math, science) for several uncommonly taught languages, including Chi- 
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nese, Greek, Haitian Creole, Korean, Portuguese, and Vietnamese. Profes- 
sional resources and handbooks arc available. 

417 Rock Street 
Fall River, MA 02720 
(617) 678-5696 
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Selected List of Materials for 
Spanish-English Bilingual Immersion 

Programs 



ESL LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
LANGUAGE ARTS MATERIALS 

Alberta Education Committee Members. (1987). ESL instruction in the elementary school: Cur- 
riculum guidelines and suggestions. Publisher: Alberta Education Language Services 
Branch* Devonian Building, 11160 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5K 0L2, Canada, 
(ERIC: ED 293 376) 

Cambridge Public Schools. (1988). Amigos [Curriculum handbooks in English or Spanish for 
two-way language immersion program for kindergarten]. Publisher: Cambridge Public 
School Department, Bilingual Program, 159 Thomdike Street, Cambridge, MA 02141. 

Division of Curriculum and Instruction. (1985). Look, listen, do! Read and write, too! A manual 
of ESL activities for beginner level. Publisher: New York City Board of Education, Office of 
Bilingual Education, Dissemination Services Unit, Room 515, 131 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn. NY 1 1201. (ERIC: ED 284 431) 

ESL and Special Education Teachers. (1986). Zoo animals [For grades K-3]. Publisher: Fairfax 
County Public Schools, 3705 Crest Drive, Annandale, VA 22003. 

if 

SPANISH LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
LANGUAGE ARTS MATERIALS 

Bilingual Department and Instructional TV Center. (1988). Saludos: Beginning Spanish [36 vid- 
eolape lessons with 7 audiotapes). Publisher: Broward County Public Schools, 6650 Griffin 
Road, Davie, FL 33314. 

Note: The complete address is only listed the first time a publii'ier is mentioned. 
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Elementaiy Foreign Language Program. (1986). Spanish cumcula for kinderf^arten through 
fourth grade. Publisher; Femdale Public Schools, Femdale High SchKX)!, 881 Pineci«st, 
Femdak. MI 48220. 

ESOL/HILT Department. (1988). Cmderno de trabajo para estudiantes del program de immer- 
sion parciai Publisher: Arlington County Public Schools, ESOL/HILT Department, 1426 N. 
Quincy Street, Arlington, VA 22207. 

Gullickson ct al. (1983). Spanish language arts-spelling [3 spelling workbooks]. Publisher: 
Milwaukee Public Schools, PO Drawer lOK, Milwaukee, WI 53201-«210. 

Multi-Language School Immersion Pi-ograms. (n.d.). Mi diccionario de ... [Accompanies Mc- 
Graw-Hill Spanish Key Ba^^al Reading Series]. Publislter: Milwaukee Public SchiX)ls. 

Wraith, J. (1981). Spanish language arts for the English speaker [Subtitled: Teacher's workbook 
and vocabulary picture book, level B]. Publisher: San Diego City Schools. (ERIC: ED 234 
646) 

Zimmcnnan, L. (1982). Spanish readiness activities [For grade Ij. Publisher: Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 



SHELTERED ENGLISH CONTENT-AREA MATERIALS 

Coughran, C, & Merino, B. (Coordinators). (1986). Project BICOMP—Silingual integrated 
curnculum project [For LEPs in grades 3-6, with computer-assisted lessons in science and 
activities in art, literature, and math]. Publisher: Washington Unified School District, 930 
West Acres Road, West Sacramen;o, CA 95691. 

ESL and Special Education Teachers. (1986). Teaching directions: V.sing a controlled prefXhsi- 
tional vocabulary [For grades K-3; activities for math, ail, and physical education]. Pub- 
lisher: Fairfax County Public Schools. 

ESL Unit. (1985). Teaching English as a second language: Grades 3-^ [Lesson plans in math, 
.science, and social studies]. Publisher: New York City Board of Education. 

Johnson, G. (Ed.), Project Rainbow. (1983). Content assistance packets (CAPs): Science, grade 
5. Publisher: School District U-46» 355 East Chicago Street, Elgin, IL 60120. 

Office of Bilingual Eiducation. (n.d.). Learning in a multicultural world: First grade Span- 
isiilESL (experimental ed.) [Spanish and ESL components with activities in language arts, 
.science, math, arid social studies). Publisher New York City Board of Education. 

Office of Bilingual Education, (n.d.). Learning in a multicultural world: Second grade ESL 
(experimental ed.) [Integrates language arts, math, social studies, science, art, and music). 
Publisher: New York City Board of Education. 

Project Rainbow. (1985). Content assistance packets (CAPs): Social studies, grade 2. Publisher: 
School District U-40. 

University of Southern California, Institute for Marine and Coa.stal Studies Sea Grant Program. 
(1983). Wet ami wild: Units I VI | Bilingual English and Spanish ed. for grades K-6; activi- 
ties for language arts and various content ureas]. Publisher: Evaluation, Dissemination and 
A.ssessmenl Center, California State University. LA, 5151 State University Drive, Los Ange- 
les, CA 90032. (Unit 1, ERIC: ED 261 889; Unit 11, ERIC: ED 261 890; Unit 111, ERIC: ED 
261 891) 
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SPANISH CON! ENT-AREA MATERIALS 



Cruz, M. et al. (1986). Primary approach to lart}itiagv [Lessons in social studies, culture, math, 
and science for grades 1-3 immersion). Publisher: Foreign Language Department, Rochester 
City School District, 131 W. Broad Street, Rochester, NY 14614 

Dcnise, M. et al. (Coordinators). (1983). Spanish scicftce program, teacher's edition, grade I 
[Adapted from Spanish version of Silver Burdelt's Science, understanding your environ- 
ment]. Publisher: San Diego City Schools. 

Diaz, R. E. (1986). Spanish bilingual program, curriculum de ciencias. primer grado. Publisher: 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 203 E. 9th Street, Cincinnati, OH 45202. 

Fairbanks, E. (1984). Suggested math curriculimi for Spanish immersion [K level]. Publisher: 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Gerslman, L. (1987a). La gente necisita ahrigo: Nivel I [Social studies unit on housing). Pub- 
lisher: Montgomery County Public Schools, 850 Hungerford Drive, Rockville, MD 20850. 

Gerstman, L. (1987b). La gente necisita comida: Nivel II [Social studies unit on food and 
nutrition). Publisher: Montgomery County Public Schools. 

Genitman. L. (1987c). La gente necisita ropa: Nivel I [Social studies unit on clothing). Pub- 
lisher: Montgomery County Public Schools. 

Kearney, N. Q. (1982). Spanish worksheets to accompany grade 5 social studies curriculum 
[U.S. history, government, leaders, and geograpliy). Publisher: Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Mel, M. et al. (1978). Spanish bilingual program curriculum guides: Levels l-V (2nd rev.) [In- 
cludes oral skills, content instruction, and reading/language arts). Publisher: Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Minneapolis Public Schools. (1988). Science lessons K-6 [Translated district science curricula). 

Publisher: Minneapolis Public Schools, 807 N.E. Bixjadway, Mintwapolis, MN 55413-2398. 
Montgomery County Public Schools. (1987). La materia: Nivel II [Based on district science 

curriculum]. Publisher: Montgomery County Public Schools. 
Montgomery County Public Schools. (1987). Seres vivos: Nivel I [Based on di.strici science 

curriculum). Publisher: Montgomery County Public Schools. 

Office of Bilingual Education, (n.d.). El apremiizaje en un amhiente multicultural: Segundo 
grado, Spanish [Units on the supermarket, library, and environment provide language and 
content activities]. Publisher: New York City Board of Education. 

Runyon, K. S. (1984). Spanish worksheets to accompany grade 4 social studies curriculum 
[Geography, map reading, and area studies of Ohio, Japan, and Ghana]. Publisher: Cincin- 
nati Public Schools. 

Watkins, F., & Santos, J. (n.d.). La caculadora: Hojas de ejercicios. Publisher; Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Wilbur Wright Middle ScIkwI ImmerKion Program. (1987). Math Skill Sharpeners [For grades 
6-h]. Publisher: Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Wiley, P. D. (1987). Morgan County Spanish curriculum guides for the elementary schtxjl [5- 
language 'level inlerdi.sciplinary guide integrates Spani.sh into various content areas). Pub- 
lisher: University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Department of Curriculum and Instruction. 
Foreign Language Education, CEB 218-D, Knoxville, TN 37996-3400. 
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Innovations in Bilingual Education 

Contributions from Foreign Language Education 

HALFORD H. FAIRCHILD 
AMADO M. PADILLA 



This volume presents a number of challenging perspectives for American 
education* The growing sensitivity to individual differences, and individual 
needs, has motivated a wide range of curricular innovations. Nowhere are 
these innovations more dramatic than in the field of bilingual education. 

Unfortunately, our sensitivity to the need for curricular innovations has 
preceded the theoretical and empirical work that is needed to develop such 
innovations. As a result, many of the programmatic thrusts in bilingual edu- 
cation have been of a "trial and error" nature. 

The early attempts to tailor education to the needs of non-English-speak- 
ing populations focused primarily on replacing those populations' native lan- 
guages with English (see Snow, Chapter 4, this volume). It is only now that 
we realize the tremendous importance of first firmly establishing children's 
native language proficiency before attempting a transition to English. More 
important, the bulk of this work firmly identifies the cognitive advantages 
that accrue to individuals and the broader society from the maintenance of 
bilingual proficiency. Thus the developments in bilingual education dovetail 
nicely with work in foreign language education, where an emphasis has also 
emerged on communicative proficiency and the development and mainte- 
nance of language competence in more than one language. 
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Given this bridge of interest between bilingual education and foreign lan- 
guage education, we present chapter summaries of the companion volume to 
this one, which focuses on foreign language education (Padilla, Fairchild, & 
Valadez, 1990). That volume is organized into four parts: (a) perspectives, 
issues, and history; (b) research contributions and p)erspectives; (c) immer- 
sion education; and (d) content-based instruction. 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 

Political and Historical Perspectives 

Foreign language education has undergone a number of dramatic changes 
in the United States. Its history, and concomitant political agendas, are re- 
viewed in Part I, "Political and Historical Perspectives," of the companion 
''olume. 

G. Richard Tucker (1990), in **Second Language Education: Issues and 
Perspectives," notes a critical shortage of "language-competent" residents in 
the United States. An exceedingly small number of Americans engage in any 
meaningful foreign language education, and fewer still demonstrate oral or 
aural proficiency. Associated with this foreign language incompetence, 
schools and universities are left without adequate materials, curricula, or in- 
structional staff. 

Using an international perspective. Tucker notes that bilingualism and 
multilingualism are woridwide norms. Indeed, so-called less developed coun- 
tries are far advanced with respect to foreign language instruction and the 
development of bilingual proficiency. As a result. Tucker identifies a number 
of policy needs that underscore the positive benefits of foreign language 
education, including cognitive and intellectual benefits as well as benefits in 
tlie international trade arena. In this respect. Tucker's analysis complements 
Padilla's (this volume), and together Tucker and Padilla identify the personal, 
cognitive, and social benefits of bilingualism. 

Tucker also notes the projections for a changing American demography 
that indicate an increasing linguistic diversity within the continental United 
States. In sum. Tucker suggests that the native English majority in the United 
States must redress five concerns: (a) the lack of foreign language education 
programs, particularly those that are geared to produce true communicative 
proficiency; (b) the lack of collaboration in different foreign language pro- 
grams (e.g., from elementary through college); (c) the failure to fully develop 
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teaching methods and curricula that produce foreign language competence; 
(d) the confusion resulting from mistaking language as an educational ''end/* 
versus a means to an end; and (e) the failure to accept language minority 
students as role models of the target foreign language. 

Lynn Thompson, Donna Christian, Charles W. Stansfield, and Nancy 
Rhodes (1990), in "Foreign Language Instruction in the United States,'' sug- 
gest that foreign language education programming reflected, and was af- 
fected by, broader social and political events in the society and the world at 
large. They identify the changing foreign language needs as a result of Euro- 
pean immigration during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and 
point to the important changes mandated by the world wars. The authors also 
trace how foreign language leaching methodologies evolved to the current 
emphasis on communicative competence and proficiency in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. These changes, then, were reflected in the changing 
guidelines by the ACTFL (the American Council for the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages) for evaluating foreign language competence (also see Stansfield 
& Kenyon, 1990, in this connection). Thompson, Christian, Stansfield, and 
Rhodes (1990) conclude with a future-oriented perspective that sees an in- 
creasing emphasis on communicative proficiency, practical applicability, im- 
mersion models, and content/language integration. They note, however, a 
need to increase the priority given to foreign language education by the 
American public, educators, and policymakers. 

Research Perspectives 

Part II, "Research Perspectives in Immersion and Foreign Language Edu- 
cation," provides an overview of a number of research approaches and con- 
tributions in language education. Topics include language and cognition, sec- 
ond-language learning strategics, assessment, and the development of profi- 
ciency guidelines, particulariy for the 'less commonly taught languages/' 

Amado M. Padilla and Hyekyung Sung (1990), in "Information Process- 
ing Models and Foreign Language Learning," provide a nontechnical review 
of the way in which cognitive psychology and information processing can be 
applied to second/foreign language acquisition and instruction. Key tcmis 
and concepts from cognitive psychology, such as sensory memory, short-term 
memory, and long-term memory, are defined and discussed. The relevance of 
these concepts for foreign language acquisition is highlighted by numerous 
examples designed to show why and under what circumstances difficulties 
are encountered by students learning another language. 

Padilla and Sung also discuss bilingual information processing and con- 
cepts of separate and shared memory. The chapter concludes with recommcn- 
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dations for language educators based on principles taken from information 
processing but applicable to foreign language instruction. The implication is 
that sound foreign language pedagogy can be informed by research whose 
primary intent has been to test various cognitive models of language and 
memory in monolinguals. The recommendations, although not unfamiliar to 
language educators, are shown to be based on empirically sound evidence 
rather than on common sense or folkloiie about how to best learn a sec- 
ond/foreign language. 

Mary McGroarty and Rebecca Oxford (1990), in "Language Learning 
Strategies: An Introduction and Related Studies," provide an assessment of 
research on the relationship between foreign language learning strategies and 
toreign language acquisition. Three emphases emerge: (a) The strategies that 
students employ in learning a foreign language are vitally important; (b) 
different leaming strategies have differential effectiveness; and (c) the effica- 
cious strategies can and should be integrated into classroom activities. 

McGroarty and Oxford then review the findings from two studies that 
examined the cognitive leaming strategies employed by university students 
leaming a foreign language (either beginning Japanese or beginning Span- 
ish), The strategies most related to effective foreign language acquisition 
were guessing meaning from context, active questioning, selective attention, 
using media, risk taking, and practicing language output. The ineffective 
strategies were making inappropriate guesses, pretending to understand, in- 
terrupting oneself, and memorizing or cramming. McGroarty and Oxford 
also note important attitudinal influences in foreign language acquisition and 
conclude with suggestions to teachers. 

Nancy Rhodes and Lynn Thompson (1990), in "An Oral Assessment In- 
strument for Immersion Students: COPE,'' review the research findings on 
immersion education and note the lack of a standardized instmment to assess 
language proficiency of immersion students. The available instruments are 
not typically suitable for elementary school children, and most foreign lan- 
guage tests are more oriented to the formal aspects of language rather than 
communicative proficiency. 

The CLEAR Oral Proficiency Exam (COPE) addresses both students' aca- 
demic language (their ability to effectively discuss subject matter) and 
students' social language (the ability to discuss their family, recreational ac- 
tivities, and social life). The instrument is targeted to fifth- and sixth-grade 
total or partial immersion programs. The authors review the development of 
the instrument and describe its contents and administration. They note that an 
important contribution of the COPE is the ability to identify students' 
strengths and weaknesses in separate language skill domains instead of only 
assessing overall proficiency. 
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Charles W. Stansfield and Dorry Mann Kenyon (1^0), in ^'Extension of 
ACTFL Guidelines for Less Commonly Taught Languages," note the origins 
of foreign language proficiency guidelines with the Foreign Service 
Institute's Oral Proficiency Interview. With increasing interest in this area by 
academicians, the development of proficiency guidelines is c>cginning to in- 
clude "less commonly taught foreign languages'' (i.e., languages other than 
Spanish, French, and German). 

Stansfield and Kenyon review the development of proficiency guidelines 
for Arabic, Indonesian, Hindi, and the African Language Group. Each lan- 
guage raises important issues that Stansfield and Kenyon argue are recurrent 
in the development of proficiency guidelines for the less commonly taught 
languages. For Arabic, the problem deals with the numerous Arabic dialects 
and their appropriateness in different locales or contexts. For Hindi, the issue 
has to do with code-switching between Hindi and English, and how that 
code-switching is inteipreted differently in social versus formal situations. 
For Indonesian, the issue concerns a number of sociolinguistic factors and 
how Indonesian phrases carry information pertinent to social relationships. 
Finally, for the African languages, the issue has to do with limited resources 
for an extremely linguistically diverse continent. In sum, Stansfield and Ken- 
yon emphasize the fact that proficiency guidelines must reflect the cultural 
milieu of the language under consideration and that these guidelines continue 
to evolve. 



Immersion Education: 

Design, Implementation, and Evaluation 

Part III, 'immersion Education: Design, Implementation, and Evaluation," 
describes the state of the art concerning contemporary models of language 
education. These chapters cover the range of issues from program design to 
program evaluation. 

Marguerite Ann Snow (1990a), in "Language Immersion: An Overview 
and Comparison," notes the historical origins of immersion education in the 
United States as deriving from the importation of Canadian French immer- 
sion models. She notes the four key features of immersion programs: (a) the 
delivery of subject matter (e.g.. math, social studies) in the foreign language; 
(b) the separation of second-language students from native language speak- 
ers; (c) the promotion of additive bilingualism; and (d) the changing se- 
quence and intensity of foreign language instruction as children move 
through the grade levels. Snow also notes the importance of participating in 
the immersion program for at least four to six years, of strictly separating the 
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languages of instruction into different time periods, and of the critical role of 
home-schocl collaboration. Snow's overview chapter also identifies the go'^ls 
of immersion education, including language proficiency, content mastery, and 
positive self- and cross-cultural attitudes and behaviors. 

Snow reviews the literature on program effectiveness and on the varia- 
tions in the immersion model. Her chapter concludes with a detailed descrip- 
tion of three Spanish immersion programs that varied according to a number 
of features of program implementation. She reports that the best program was 
one that emphasized content instruction, was intense, involved the entire 
school, used separate English-speaking and Spanish-speaking instructors, and 
was associated with positive community integration in the program. 

Nancy Rhodes, JoAnn CraTidall, and Donna Christian (1990), in '**Key 
Amigos: A Partial Immersion Program,'' trace the development of a partial 
immersion program at Key Elementary School in Ariington, Virginia. Their 
chapter includes a detailed program description, particularly with respect to 
the division of language instruction during the course of the program and the 
role of peer models. Tlieir evaluation demonstrated high satisfaction on the 
part of students, teachers, and parents as well as significant achievement 
gains. 

Kathryn J. Lindholni and Amado M. Padilla (1990), in **A High School 
Bilingual Partial Immersion Program," underscore the value of two-way im- 
mersion programs for both native English speakers and nonnative English 
speakers. The immersion program goals are to develop oral and academic 
Spanish proficiency, to increase school retention, to generate normal or above 
average academic achievement in the traditional (English language) content 
areas, and to develop positive interpersonal and intergroup attitudes and be- 
haviors. The underiying assumptions include the idea that bilingualism is a 
cognitive advantage, that content mastery transfers between languages, that 
purposeful instruction maximizes second-language learning, and that class- 
room heterogeneity and cooperative learning enhance teaching outcomes. 

Lindholm and Padilla describe a high school partial immersion program 
and compare that program with programs geared toward Spanish for native 
Spanish speakers and with a traditional Spanish instruction program that fo- 
cuses on grammar and literature. In an analytical comparison, Lindholm and 
Padilla report a number of consistent differences among the three programs. 
Of course, native Spanish speakers obtained the highest proficiency scores, 
but, more important, the partial immersion students consistently out- 
performed the traditional Spanish track students and reported much greater 
exposure to Spanish in the broader linguistic environment (particularly in the 
use of Spanish language media). They conclude that bHingual immersion 
programs can be tailored to meet the individual learning needs of students. 
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Marguerite Ann Snow (1990b), in "Instructional Methodology in Immer- 
sion Foreign Language Education," is concerned with the teaching methods 
used in immersion foreign language education. She describes the strategies 
and techniques used by experienced immersion teachers, and draws on in- 
sights from similar programs that are beneficial for the immersion model. 

Snow's focus on instructional methodology mcludes discussions on vo- 
cabulary development, the role of culture, personal attributes of teachers, and 
cooperative learning. She highlights the multiple skills required of immersion 
teachers and summarizes the features of immersion classrooms that enhance 
learning. Snow concludes with an itemization of the important issues that 
educators and administrators must address in implementing an immersion 
foreign language program. 

Snow (I99v)c), in "Spanish Language Attrition of Immersion Graduats.,s," 
concludes this part of the volume wilJi the description of a pilot assessment 
of foreign language attrition (i.e.. loss of skills) on the pan of immersion 
graduates who completed an elementary school immersion program. She 
notes that the type and intensity of continuing exposure to the foreign Ian- 
gaage was most important in predicting language retention and maintenance. 

Content-Based Instruction 

In Part IV, "Content-Based Instruction and Foreign Language Education, " 
JoAnn Crandall and G. Richard Tucker ( 1990), in "Content-Based Instj uclion 
in Second and Foreign Languages/' define content-based instruction and de- 
scribe techniques, strategies, and suggestions for program implementation. In 
addition, they cover areas of needed research and dt?vclopment. 

Crandall and Tucker identify the benefits of content-based instruction for 
both language minority and language majority students. In exploring a vari- 
ety of models of content-based instruction, they provide specific suggestions 
for developing instructional objectives, content-compatible language, curricu- 
lar materials, and hands-on learning experiences. They conclude with a call 
for future work in teacher education, student assessment, program evaluation, 
materials development, and research into the process of content-based in- 
struction. 

Helena A. Curtain and Linda S. Mailmcz (1990). in "Elementary Schcx)! 
Content-Based Foreign Language Instruction,** review the background and 
rationales for content-based instruction and note that students both gain a 
general education and acquire a fon^ign language. Curtain and Martinez note 
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that using the foreign language to teach traditional content areas makes the 
learning of the language purposeful, thereby enhancing acquisition. 

Curtain and Martinez provide a number of specific guidelines for integrat- 
ing language and content, including suggestions for planning the curriculum, 
instructional coordination among language teachers and content teachers, 
identifying materials, planning lessons, and evaluation. They note ♦hat in- 
structors must be wary of providing a "watered down" curriculum and em- 
phasize that the simplification of language should not connote the simplifica- 
tion of concepts. An appendix provides six sample lesson plans drawn from 
math, science, and social studies. A second appendix provides further read- 
ings. 

Sheila M. Shannon (1990), in "Spanish for Spanish Speakers: A Transla- 
tion Skills Curriculum," examines the unique foreign language learning 
needs of native speakers of the target language. These students, when 
mainstreamed with native English speakers, often meander in classes geared 
to develop only a minimal language proficiency. Shannon, therefore, de- 
scribes a unique program of teaching Spanish to native Spanish speakers. The 
program involves using the students as translators and interpreters, thus con- 
textualizing their language learning in a real-world application. 

Shannon's description of the program is as one that "empowers" students 
(see Cummins, 1986). She reports the compromises made between the in- 
tended curriculum, the operationalized curriculum, and the experienced cur- 
riculum, and notes that students and teachers had to overcome some initial 
resistance to their empowerment. 

Halford H. Fairchild and Amado M. Padiila (1990), in ''Innovations in 
Foreign Language Education: Contributions from Bilingual Education," pro- 
vide a synthesis to the volume. They note, as below, the varving strands of 
potential collaboration between foreign language educators and bilingual 
educators. 



SYNTHESIS AND CONCLUSION 

Bilingual education, foreign language education, and language education 
more generally are each concerned with a fundamental issue; the acknowl- 
edgment that language competence is a key to the successful personal and 
social adjustments necessary in modem society. In addition to the demo- 
graphic projections for increasing ethnic and linguistic diversity within the 
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that using the foreign language to teach traditional content areas makes the 
learning of the language purposeful, thereby enhancing acquisition. 

Curtain and Martinex provide a number of specific guidelines for integrat- 
ing language and content, including suggestions for planning the curriculum, 
instructional coordination among language teachers and content teachers, 
identifying materials, planning lessons, and evaluation. They note that in- 
structors must be wary of providing a "watered down'' curriculum and em- 
phasize that the simplification of language should not connote the simplifica- 
tion of concepts. An appendix provides six sample lesson plans drawn from 
math, science, and social studies. A second appendix provides further read- 
ing.«. 

Sheila M. Shannon (1990), in "Spanish for Spanish Speakers: A Transla- 
tion Skills Curriculum," o^amines the unique foreign language learning 
needs of native speakers of the target language. These students, when 
mainstrcamed with native English speakers, often meander in classes geared 
to develop only a minimal language proficiency. Shannon, therefore, de- 
scribes a unique program of teaching Spanish to native Spanish speakers. The 
program involves using the students as translators and interpreters, thus con- 
textualizing their language learning in a real-world application. 

Shannon's description of the program is as one that "empowers" students 
(see Cummins, 1986). She reports the compromises made between the in- 
tended curriculum, the operationalized curriculum, and the experienced cur- 
riculum, and notes that students and teachers had to overcome some initial 
resistance to their empowerment. 

Halford H. Fairchild and Amado M. Padilla (1990), in "Innovations in 
Foreign Language Education: Contributions from Bilingual Eiducation," pro- 
vide a synthesis to the volume. They note, as below, the varying strands of 
potential collaboration between foreign language educators and bilingual 
educators. 



SYNTHESIS AND CONCLUSION 

Bilingual education, foreign language education, and language education 
more generally are each concerned with a fundamental issue: the acknowl- 
edgment that language competence is a key to the successful personal and 
social adjustments necessary in modem society. In addition to the demo- 
graphic projections for increasing ethnic and linguistic diversity within the 
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United States, modem society is characterized by increasing intercultural and 
cross-language interaction in the worldwide systems of busintss, commerce, 
and politics. 

Bilingual educators and foreign language educators both recognize that 
bilingual proficiency confers a certain number of personal and societal ad- 
vantages. At the personal level, bilingual proficiency appears to develop 
greater cognitive flexibility in abstract thinking (Hakuta, this volume; Padilla 
& Sung, 1990). In addition, a great deal of research has accumulated that 
demonstrates the enhancement of interpersonal and transcultural relation- 
ships. 

Most important, the theme that recurs in this work is the concept of the 
relevance of education. The learning of languages is not an end but a means 
to an end. That end should not be limited to the acquisition of traditional 
academic content but should challenge students and teachers to develop criti- 
cal thinking and communication skills about the very real problems that con- 
front them, us, and the world in which we live. 

In this regard, a very hopeful approach has been developed by Joy Kreeft 
Peyton, as reviewed in this volume. Hef method of using "dialogue journals'' 
is an ideal vehicle for establishing meaningful teacher-student communica- 
tion and for enhancing teacher-student rapport. Most important, the dialogue 
journal procedure encourages students to bring their issues and concerns to 
the classroom, where meaningful discoveries may be made. 

Other potential lies in the development of educational television program- 
ming that presents images of cooperative intercultural relationships, the non- 
violent resolution of conflict, and the modeling of multilingual interactions. 
In this regard, Fairchild (1984, 1988) reports on the creation, production, and 
evaluation of an educational television program that presents t hnically di- 
verse models cooperating in the pursuit of common goals. In a "re-creation" 
of his Star Crusaders, Fairchild (1988) explicitly calls for the portrayal of 
vailing national groups, and their languages, in a science fiction program 
featuring space exploration. Thus Americans, Russians, Asianj:, Africans, 
Hispanics, and so on pursue common goals in a context of language «md 
cultural plurality and maintenance. 

In conclusion, bilingual education, and language education more gener- 
ally, reveal fundamental conccm.s with the quality of American education. By 
pursuing the resolution of the pedagogical i.ssues inherent in language educa- 
tion, we also pursue democracy in public education^ the enhancement of the 
intellectual and social development of our populations^ sensitivity to other 
peoples of the world, and compctitivenes.s in an increasingly international 
arena of business, science, politics, and culture. 
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.IIAI.I'OKl) II. K\nU ».\n.l). I^oi'vitiid. /:Vj!)v/i//</^i«//:A^.sr« /(:'('N ' 

■ ,CO.NC-H»H-lC)N M. \ Al.>\}^)|-;/.; Tnt^ • t'f&/i/t/urat/i.'l.ot:A^,f:deh '' 

Tl»u» rjnti.'d. .Stan>s »> nirrAniiy la^ ^H! (Titual short:v^o of Inn- 
^.auiut- compel ^*nl rrsid(»iit\ in a wjirhl wIhto hiinv^^iaiism .;.iM(i 
nuiltilin^:oali>in\'tre \]w nnry\.V l*hr chat\[:in^( A inf^ri c^'n do nunT- 
*raphv\ aldU^: With an imT(»a>if\i,![t^v rompei aiv<».intornnt mux] (ri\i\v 
arlMia. .^ii^:;:(*t^t tho nO(xivfl>t\ a fiiVo.nf^t' In odtjc aiiouai paliw 

rho'<*diUU'S and cijnlrihutnrs to iF^is cumpn^hen-'ivO vuIuhk* ^hiiro 
prorossional roriunitriuMitVo in \Uv dovolojum^nt . of a 

i-valuatr. the hi?^lorKfJvlM)lui^\d,\sUul r('>(':;jr(:l> prrsVuT! ivfs uF 
•^t'cunddtinjixjvigo viistrucliona!yiV)p;a'ns mi thr. first h.alt t)f tli«* 

■ hnok- 'I htrlaUor haJT is dev(>tcd .(o an I'valuatiuh (jf iivime^'^-'iou . 
rdvu*af lOu, uu'hidi.tii-: dosi^n, implerNentat ion. and rvaUiaUon. . 

' In partiruiai. tiio awtiiors (hsouH^- i>i\inj)^nal inlorriTation pnnHN^s- ■ 
in^r and coj.rnuivo. lt•yn^tnK^>'^t^*atCJ^lry, \n a<idH:iun to dvprribnuj 
actual unin*'»*"^!on pro^n*0'ns. Kinail\\^. the last so^'tion takes up 
(:onUM'Ud>asiHt inst,r>a*tioii and call^^iVY eont iny'od innovation in " 
laoi^jage education.. .■ \ ' X\ " * . * 

^.l ui oii^n I.anj^uano Ktliioat tunc iNsuyysiiul Slratrj^u^s ar/d ils 
rompa?non ' vj>lumo. Uiljiv^uul l*>hu:.aM«>n: Issues i\mi 
Stratoj^^ies a^ldiv^^ vital doKerns in ^^cr^iul-lan^ 
;uid open up no\y av^Tnuv^dor luturv ri^>e«trch\ 
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